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To^the Right Honourable iii 

^ Philip Lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great- 
Britain.* 



My Lord, 
As no one has exercised the 
Powers of Speech with juster and 
more universal applause, than your- 
self; I have presumed to inscribe 
the following Treatise to your Lord- 
ship, its End being to investigate 
the Principles of those Powers. It 
has a farther claim to your Lord- 
ship's Patronage, by being connect- 
ed in some degree with that politer 
Literature, which, in the most im- 
portant scenes of Business, you 
A 2 have 

* The above- Dedication is printed as it originally 

stood, the Author being desirous that what he intended 

as a real Respect to tlie noble Lord, when living, should 

now be considered, as a Testimony of Gratitude to his 

..Memory. , 



JV DEDICATION. 

have 3till found time to cultivate. 
With regard to myself, if what I 
have written be the fruits of that 
Security and' LeisUre, obtained by 
living under a mild and free Go- 
vernment; to whom for this am I 
more indebted, than t6 your Lord- 
ship, whether I consider you as a 
Legislator, or as a Magistrate, the 
first both in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus publicly 
to assure your Lordship, that with 
the greatest gratitude and respect I 
am. My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obliged^ 



Cloie fff Salisbury, 
Oct. 1, 1751. 



and most obedient humble Servant, 

James Harris. 
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PREFACE. 

I 

A HE chief End proposed b^/ the Au^ 
thor of this Treatise in making it public^ 
has been to excite his Readers to curiosi- 
ty/ and inquiry; not to teach them him^ 
self by prolix qnd formal Lectures^ (from 
the efficacy of wfiich he has little expec^ 
tation) but to induce them, ifpossible^ to 
become Teachers to themselves^ by an im^ 
partial usue of their own understandings. 
He thinks nothing more absurd than the 
common notion of Instruction^ as if Sci- 
ence were to be poured into the Mind, 
like water into a cistern^ that passively 
waits to receive all that comes. The 
growth of Knoxdedge he rather thinks 
to resemble the growth of Fruit ; however 
external causes may in some degree co- 
operate^ it i^ the inteimal vigour y andvir- 
A3 tue 
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tue of the trecj that must ripen the juices 
to their just maturity. 

This then, namely^ the ekciting men to 
inquire fot themselves into subjects wor- 
thy of their contemplation^ tliis the Au- 
thor declares to have been his first and 
principal motive for appearing in print. 
Next to that^ as he has always been a lo^ 
ver of Letters^ he would willingly approve 
his studies to the liberal and ingenuous. 
He has particularly named thesCj in dis^ 
tinction to others ; because, as his studies 
were never prosecuted with the least re- 
gard to lucre, so they are no way calcu- 
lated for any lucrative End. The libe- 
ral therefore and ingenuous (whom he 
has mentioned already) are those, to 
whose perusal he offers what lie has writ- 
ten. Should they judge favourably of 
his attempt, he may not perhaps hesitate 
to confess. 

Hoc juvatet mclli est. 

For 
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J?w ih(> he hopes he cannot he charged 
with the foolish love of vain Praise^ he 
has no desire to he thought indifferent^ or 
insemihle to honest Fame. 

From the influence of these sentiments^ 
he has endeavoured to treat his subject 
with as much order, correctness, and per^ 
spicuity as in his power ; and if he has 
failed, he can safely say (according to 
the vulgar phra$e) that the failure, has 
been his misfortune, and not his fault. 
He scorns those trite and contemptible 
methods of anticipating pardon for a bad 
performance, that ** it was the hasty 
'' fruits of a few idle hours; written 
merely for private amusement ; never 
revised; published against consent, at 
the importunity of friends, copies 
" (God knows how) having by stealth 
*' gotten abroad;' with other stale jar- 
gon of equal falsehood and inanity. ^ 
May we not ask such Prefacers, If what 
they allege be true, what has the 
A 4 world 
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\^orld to do with them and their cru- 
dities. 

As to the bodk itself ^ it can say this in 
its helialfy that it does not merely confine 
itself to zs)hat its title promises^ but ex- 
patiates freely into whatever is collateral; 
aiming on every occasion to rise in its in- 
quiries^ and to pass^ as far as possible^ 
from small matters to the greatest. Nor 
is it formed merely upon sentiments that 
are now in fashion^ or supported only by 
such authorities as are modern. Many 
Authors are quoted^ that now-a^days are 
but. little studied; and some perhaps^ 
whose very names are hardly known. 

The .Fate indeed of ancient Authors 

(as we have happened to mention them) 

' is not unworthy of our notice. , A few of 

them survive in the Libraries of the 

learnedy where some ventrable Folio^ that 

- still goes by their name, just suffices to 

give them a Mud a/*, nominal existence. 

^ ' The 
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The rest have long fallen into a deeper 
obscuriti/y ^their very names when men* 
tionedj affecting us as little^ as the names^ 
when we read them^ of those subordinate 
Heroes y 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque- 

ISfom if an Author^ not content is?ith 
the more eminent of antient Writers^ 
should venture to bring (fj^is reader into 
such company as these last^ among peo- 
ple (in the fashionable phrase) that no- 
body knows ; what usage^ what quarter 
can he have reason to expect? Should 
the Author of these speculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he has) 
what method had he best take in a circum- 
stance so critical ? — Let us suppose him 
to apologize in the best manner he can^ 
and in consequence of this^ to suggest as 
follozis — 
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He hopes there will he found a plea-* 
mre in the contemplation of qntient sen^ 
timentSi as the vie^ of antient Architect 
turej tho in ruins^ has something venera- 
ble. Add to this, what from its antiqui" 
ty is but little known, has from that very 
circumstanqe the recommendation of no- 
velty ; so that here, as in othet instances. 
Extremes may be said to meet. Far- 
ther still, as the Afithors, wlwm lie has 
quoted, lived in various ages, and in dis-- 
tant countries ;Mpme in the full maturity 
of Grecian arid Roman Literature; 
some in its declension ; and others in pe- 
riods still more barbarous, and depraved ; 
it may afford perhaps no unpleasing spe- 
culation, to see how the same Reason 
has at all times prevailed; how there is 
one Truth, like one Sun, that has en- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and saved it from the dark* 
ness both of Sophistry and Errot. 

Nothing can ?nore tend to enlarge the 

Mind 
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Mind^ than these extenswe views ofMeUy 
and human Knowledge ; nothing can 
more effectually take us off from the fool- 
ish admiration of what is immediately 
before our eyes, and help us to ajuster 
-estimate both of present Men, and present 
Literature. 

It is perhaps too much the f^ase with 
the multitude in every nation j that as 
they Mow little beyond themselves^ and 
their own affairs^ so outofMhis narrow 
sphere of knowledge^ they think nothing 
worth knowing. As we Britons by 
our situation live divided from the whole 
worlds this perhaps will be found to be 
more remarkably our case. And hence 
the reason^ that our studies are usually 
satisfied in the works of our own Coun- 
trymen; that in Philosophy^ in Poetry^ 
in every kind of subject, whether serious 
or ludicrous, whether sacred orprofane^ 
we think perfection with ourselves, and 
that it is superfuous to search farther. 

The 
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The Author of this Treatise tmuld hif 

no means detract from the just honours 

due to those of his GountrymeUy who ef- 

ther in the present^ or preceding age^ 

have sq illustriouslif adorned it. But 

tho hecan with pleasure and sincerity 

join in celebrating their desert^^ he would 

not have the admiration of these ^ or of 

any other few^ to pas^ thro"^ blind excess 

into a contempt of all others. Were such 

. Admirg,tion to become universal^ an odd 

event woulS follow; a few learned men^ 

without any fault of their own, would 

contribute in a. manner to the extinctioji 

of Letters. 

A like evil to that of admiring only 
the authors of our own agents that ofad-- 
miring only the authors of one particular 
Science. There is indeed in this last 
prejudice something peculiQrly unfortu- 
nate^ and that is, the more excellent the 
Science, the more likely it will be found 
to produce this effect. 

^ ^ There 
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There are few Sciences more intrinsic 
tally mluable^ than Mathematics. 
It is hard indeed to say; to which they 
have more contributed^ whether to the 
Utilities of Life^ or to the sublimest parts 
of Science. T/iey are the noblest Praxis 

q/LoGIC, or UNIVERSAL REASaNING, 

It is thro' them we may perceive j hom 
the stated Forms of Syllogism are exem^ 
plified in one Subject ^ namely ihc Pre-' ^ 
dicament of Quantity. By marking the 
force of these Forms ^ as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled lo apply them 
of ourselves elsewhere. Nay farther 
still — by viewing the Mind, during its 
process in these syllogistic employ- 
ments. We may come to know in pari^ 
what kind of Being it is; since Mind, 
like other PowerSy can he only known 
from its Operations. IVJioever - there^ 
fore will study Mathematics in this . 
vieWy will become not only by Mathema^ 
tics a more expert Logician, and by Lo^ 
gic a more rational Mathematician^ hut 

« wiser 
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a wiser Philosopher^ and an acuter Rea- 
soner^ in all the possible subjects either 
of scficnce or deliberation. 

fint when Mathematics, instead of be-* 
ing applied' to this excellent purpose^ are 
used not to exemplify Logic, but to sup^ 
pit/ its place; no wonder if IjOgic pass 
int& cmitempt^ and if Mathematics, 
instead of furthering science^ become in 
fact an obstacle. For when men^ know-^ 
ing nothing of that Reasoning which is 
universal, come to attach themselves for 
years to a single Species, a species 
wholly involved in Lin.es and Numbers 
only; they grow insensibly to believe 
these last as inseparable from all Reason- 
ings as the pdor Indians thought every 
horseman to be inseparable from his 
horse. ' 

And thus we see the use, nay the neces- 
sity of enlarging our literary views^ lest 
even Knowledge itself should obstruct 

its 
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its own growth^ and perform in some 
measure the part of ignorance and har^ 
barity. 

Such then is the Apology made by the 
Author of this Treatise^ for the multipli- 
city of antient quotations, with which he 
has filled his Book. If lie can excite in 
his readers a proper spirit of curiosity ; 
if he can help in the least degree to en- 
large the bounds of Science ; to revive 
the decaying taste of antient Literature ; 
to lessen the bigotted contempt of every 
thing not jnodern; and to assert to Au^ 
thors of every age their just portion of 
esteem; if he can in the least degree con- 
tribute to these ends, he hopes it may be 
allowed, that he has done a service to 
mankind. Should this service be a rea- 
son for his Work to mrvive, he has con- 
fest already, it would be no unpleasing 
event. Should the contrary happen, he 
must acquiesce in its fate, and let it peace- 
ably pass to ^hose destined regions, whi- 
3 ' ther 
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iher the productions of modern Wit are 
enery day passing, 

——in vicum vendenterii thus et 
odores. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Reader is desired to take notice, 
that as often as the author quotes V. I. p. 
&c. he refers to Three Treatises publish-^ 
ed first in one Volume, Octato, in the 
year 1744. 
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BOOK h \ 

CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Design of the TVhole. 

If Men by nature had been framed Ch. I. 
for Solitude, they had never felt an Im- 
pulse to converse one with another: 
And if, like lower Animals, they had 
been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Discourse. Since Speech then is 
the joint Energie of our best and noblest 
Faculties,(^) (that is to say, of our Rea- 
B son 

(«) See y. I. p. 147 to ^69. See also Note xy. p. 2W, 
and Note xix. pi 296^ of the same Volume, 
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son and our social Affection) being with- 
al our peculiar Ornament and Distinc- 
tion, as Men; those Inquiries may surely 
. be deemed interesting as well ai^ liberal, 
which either search how Speech may 
•be naturally resolved ; or how, when re- 
solved, it may be again combined. 

Here a large field for speculating 
opens before us. We may either behold 
Speech, as divided into its constituent 
PartSy as a Statue may be divided into 
its several Limbs ; or else, as resolved 
into its Matter and Fornix as the same 
Statue may be resolved into its Marble 
and Figure. 

These different ^n^/y^in^^ or Resolu- 
tions constitute what we calK^) Philoso- 
phicaIi, or Universal Grammar* 

When 

<^) Grammaticam eiimn bqwiitam pimemusy ui <Uia 9ii 
/i/«rarui, o/iaphilosophica, Sfc. Bacon^ de Jugm. Sdeni. 
VL 1. And soon after he a4d8 — Verumtamen hdc ips^ 
re monHiy cogitaiione complexi sumus Grammaticam qumu 
dam^ fute non anttiogkm verborum ad Mvicem^ sed analO'^ 
giam Mer rerlMi et res nee ratS^nem seddb inquirai. 
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Whex we have viewed Speech thus Gh. i. 
analysed^ we may then consider it, as ^^^^ 
compounded. And here in the first place 
we may contemplate thatW /%n*Aem, 
which hy combining simple Terms pro- 
duces a Truth; then by combining two 
Truths produces a third; and thus 
others, and others, in continued De- 
monstration, till we are led, as by a 
road, into the regions of Sciej^ce. 

Now this is that superior and most ex- 
cellent Synthesis^ which alone applies 
itself to our Intellect or Reason^ and 
B 2 which 



C*') Aristotle says— rS* Si xal* (A^hfJctv wfj^irXwiv X»yo- 

3^, ttuf^r-Of those words which are spoken zcithoui con^ 
fw&tonf ther^ is no one either true or false ;s as for in* 
simcoj Man^ vshMe^ runneth^ conquereih. Cat; C. 4, So 
again in tha beginning pf kis Treatise J}e bUerpretatwne^ 

Tnie and False are seen in Composition and Dioision. 
Composiiioa makes t^hnative Trtttb, D^iflion makes 
negaUve^ yet both alike bring terms tog«tker, and so to 
4;herefore may be called syntheticaL 
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^J|V^ which to conduct according to Rule, 
constitutes the Art of Logic. 

After this we may turn to those 
W inferior Compositions, which are 
productive of the Patheticy and the 

Pleasant 



(^) Ammanius in his Comment on the Treatise iit^i 
Bff4,yiutas, p. 53, giyes the following Extract from Theo^ 
phrastus^ which is here inserted at length , as well for 
the Excellence of , the Matters as because it is not (I 
believe) elsewhere extant. 

troip^ ei6(p^»T^) rns ri OPOS TOYZ AKPOnMENOTS, 
ois t^ ^fMtlm riy ^ Tks OPOS TA HPAFMATA, vviq Zv 
9 Xiyaiv tauarati tsjforiBnrati rns ntifow^tAVHSy «rf^i pXv h riv 
vyicrn av)S w UPOL TOYI AKPOATAS xalaytiwlai 
m6tiiltKvi 0^ ^ofiK% ^liri ' t^yov avlouf IxXiyterB^t rf» erifd,vo* 
rt^at ro/y ovo/xaro'y, aXX^ ixi rat. KOivot j^ $i^4}fAft;/xcir«, fu raZr» 
hof^fMvius ovfAifKiKttv a}Ji'nXots, Sis'* ^i» riran Kf ruv rnrots ivo- 
fjiivMV, oioy aafvinlacsy yXvxvrinr^, )^ ta/v aXAo^y l^sm, irt re 
pMxquK^ytas, Kj P^»^vkoyt»s, xaila x»i^ov fjarrtifv faa^aXotfid^ 
CatwfjJfuvy olaai ri rlv ax^osrny, ^ tKvXiiiaif. 9^ ^pos rdy 

«y«idw x*'i^^^^» %'^ 'T^f ^^ y npos ta upafmata 

rS Xo7». o-^eo-eii^f ^tXoa^tp^ tTfonyii(MV6ifs ImfMXno-ilxi, ro, rt 
4/8t;J®* ^uXiyxuh ^ to oXd^I^ avo$»xyvf . J%e Relation of 
Speech being twofold (as the Philosopher Theophrastua 
hath settled it) one to the Hearxm/^o whom it ex- 

phum 
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Pleasant in all their kinds. These latter 
Compositions aspire not to the Intel- 
lect, but being addressed to the Imagi^ 
nation^ the Affections^ and the Sense^ 

become 



plains something^ and one to the Things, concerning 
which the Speaker proposes to persuade his Hearers: 
With respeSi to the first Relation^ that whidi regards the 
Hearers, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric^ Thus it 
becomes the business of these twoy to seleSi the most re- 
spectMe Words^ and not those thai arp common and of 
vulgar use^ and to connect such Words harmoniously one 
with another^ so as thro* these things and theif: conse» 
quencesj^ such as Perspicuity y Delicacy, and 4he other 
Forms of Eloquence, together mth Copiousness and Bre* 
vity, ail employed in their proper season, to lead the Hearer y 
and strike him, and hold him vanquished by the power of 
Persuasion, On the contrary, as to the Relation of Speech 
^o Things, here the Philosopher •will be found to have 
a principal employ, as tBell in refuting the False, as in de» 
monstrating the^ True, 

SanStius speaks elegantly on . the same subjsdt. Cre^ 
avit Deus hominem rationis participem ; cui, quia Socia* 
bilem esse volidt, magno pro munere dedit Sermonem. — 
Sermoni autem perfidendo tres opifices adhibuit. Prima ' 
est Granunatica, quce ab oratione soktdsmos Sf barbarismos 
eapdlit ; secunda Dialedlica, qwe inSermonis veritdte ver» 
satur; fer/ta Rfietoirica, qua omatum Sermonis tarUum 
0xquiritM in. L.L. c. 2. 

.^ B3 
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CJj- I- become froiii their different heightningi 
either Rhetoric or Poetry. 

Nor need we necessarily view these 
Arts distinctly and apart; we may ob- 
serve, if we please, how perfectly they 
co-incide. Graimemar is equally re- 
quisite to every one of the rest. And 
though Lo o I c ftiay indeed subsist with- 
out Rhetoric or Poetry, yet so ne- 
cessary to these last is a sound and 
correct liOoic, that without it, they 
are no better than warbling Trifles. 

Now all these Inquiries (as we have 
said already) and such others arising 
from them as are of still sublimer Con- 
templation, (of which in the Sequel 
there may be possibly not a few) may 
' with justice be deemed Inquiries both 
interesting and liberal. 

At present we shall postpone the 
whole syntheticiU Part, (that is to say. 

Logic 
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Logic and Rhetoric) and confine q|^r- *^^' *'• 
selves to the analytical^ that is to sajr. 
Universal Grammar. In this we 
shall follow the Order, that we have above 
laid down, first dividing Spbbch, as a 
Whole, into its coKSTiTCBifT Parts; 
then resolving it, as a Composite', into 
its Matter and Form ; tvo Methods 
of Analysis very different in their kind, 
and which lead to a variety of very dif- 
ferent Speculations. 

Should any one object, /that in th« 
course of our Inquiry we sometimes de^ * 
scend to things, which appear trivial 
and low ; let him look upon the effects^ 
to which those things contribute,' then 
from the Dignity of the Consequences, 
Jet him honour the Principles. 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inserted. " When the 
*' Fame of Heraclitus was celebrated 
** throughout Greece^ there were cer-^ 
B 4 " tain 
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" l^in Persons, that hacj a curiosity to 
" see so great a Man* They came, and, 
" as it happened, found him warnjing 
" himself in a Kitchen. The meanness 
'^ of the place occasioned them to stop ; 
'^ upon A^^hich the Philosopher thus ac- 
" costed them — Enter, (says he) 90LD- 

" LY, FOR HERE TOO THERE ARE 
"G0DS(^)." 

We shall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Presence ; sd there is no kind of Sub- 
ject, having its foundatioja in Nature, 
that is below the Dignity of a philoso- 
phical Inquiry. 

■ ■ ' ■ ' < I.I. . ■ 

. (^) See AristoU de Part. Animal. I* 1. c. 5. 
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CHAP. II. 



Concerning the Analysing of Speech into 
its smallest Parts. 

1 HOS£ tilings which are Jirst to Na-^ Ch. II. 
ture^ are not Jirst to Man. Nature be- ^'^'^^"^ 
gins from Causes^ and thence descends 
to Effects. Human Terceptions first 
open upon Effects^ and thence by slow 
degrees ascend to Causes. Often had 
Mankind seen the Sun in Eclipse, be- 
fore they knew its Cause to be the Moon's 
Interposition; much oftener had they 
seen those unceasing Revolutions' ,of 
Summer and Winter, of Day and Night, 
before they knew the Cause to be 
the Earth's double Motion (''). Even 

in 



(«^ This Distinction of first to Man^ smd first to Nature, 
Mras greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Philosophy. — 
See Jirist. Phys, Auscidt. 1. 1. c. 1. Themisiius's Com- 
ment on the same, Poster. Analyt. 1. I.e. % Be Animay 
. 1. 2. c. 2. 
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Ch. II. in Matters of Art and human Crea* 

tion, if we except a few Artists and cri- 

» ' tical 



I. S. c. 3. It leads us, when properly regarded, to a Tery 
frnportant DistinctioQ between Intelligence Divine and 
IntelKgenoe HumaH. God may be said to view the First, 
as first; and the Last, as last; that is, he rieTrs Effects 
through Causes in their natural Order, Man views the 
Last, as first ; and the First, as last ; that is, he views 
Causes through Effects^ in an inverse Order, and hence 
the Meaning of that Passage in Aristotle : S^awp y»f rM 
tZv wicUpldwy ciaijmIx Vf^s ro fiyy^ t^H to /Acd* ^(juipavy «r«; 

wtlwv. As are the Ei^es of Bats to the Light of the Dmf, 
so is Man's Inieikgence to those Objects^ that are by Na^ 
iure the brightest and most consficuous of aU things. Me« 
taph. I. 2. c. 1. See also 1. 7. c. 4* and Ethic. Nicom* 
I. I.e. 4. Ammoniusy reasoning in the same way, says 
very pertinentiy to the Subject of this Treatise^Ay/jwrtf 
Toy n^ ifOfamivfji ^vtiy Ik rZv mnKtrifttn iy ^rvi^iruf int rm 
avXtffipv 9^ rtXmrtfx vpoiiveu' ra yatf rvvOixa ftJcXAov wnfiij 
it^Tv, iyytuftfjitlfrtpac' "Ovrca -ynv i^ o va7s tlpoup,h X^yov, Kj 
Itmv, Ifomparifis Vi^tvatltT, ol^i* vSrov ^t av»XvGr»t tU ovofAM i^ 
friiAa, 7^ roLvrot tii avXX»QaiSy xaxtTvct tis ro/^i^x, uxiri' Hu» 
man Nature mty be well contented to advance from th9 
more imperfect and complex to the more simple and per* 
feet ; for the complex Subjects are morefamtUar to usy 
and better known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child 
hiows how to put a Sentence together^ and say, Socrates 
walketh ; but how to resolve this Sentence iiito a Noun 

and 
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tical Observers, the rest look no higher ^^; 
than to the Ttactice and mere fFork^ 
knowing nothing of thode Principks^ on 
which the wh^le depends* 

Thus in SpJbjsch for example--All 
men, even the lowest, can speak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ? How many of those, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which respects the Genius of their 
own language? How few then must 
be those, who know Grammar uni- 
versal; that Grammar J which without 
regarding the several Idioms of parti- 
cular Languages, onli/ respects those 
PrincipleSj that are essential to them all? 

Tis our present Design to inquire 
about this Grammar ; in doing which we 

shall 



and Ferb, and these agam Mq Sj/UabldSy and Syllables 
.Ma Letters or Elements^ here he ts at a loss. Am. ia Com. 
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Ch'Jli shall follow the Order consonant to At^^^ 
man Perception, as being for that reason 
the more easy to be understood. 

We shall begin therefore first from a 
Period ot Sentence^ that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all; and 
thence pass, if possible, to tho$e its pri- 
mary Parts, which, however essential, 
are only obvious to a few. . - 

With respect therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
so ignorant, as if we address him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
we assert, and when we question ; when 
^tis we commandy and when we pray or 
wish? 

Foe example, when we read in Shaker 
speare^j 

The Man that hath no music in himself^ 
And is not moved with concord of swpet 

sounds. 
Is Jit for Treasons 

^^ ^^ 

' ' ' ' ' ' ' I ■ ■ ' ' 

* Merchant of F<?mce. 
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Or in Milton*, Ch. IL 

O Friends^ I hear the tread of nimble 

feet, 

^ Hastifig thisjwatf — 

'tis obvious that these Ure assertive Sen- 

tencesj one founded upon Judgment, 

the other upon Sensation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth says to. 
her Companions, 

When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain f 

this ^tis evident ia an interrogative Sen^ 
tence. 

When MacJe^A says to the Ghost of 
Banquo, 

Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal MockWy, hence /— — 

he speaks an imperafit;6 Sentence, found* 
ed upon the passion of hatred* 

When 

m >>iMi iiiiii»i I , III. , I . I 111 II .1111 1 ■ i ^ i m ii m .111^— — ^^^^^i^■^■^lw^l^ 

* P. L. iV. 866. 
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Cb. 11. When Milton says in the character 
6f his Allegro^ 

Haste thee^ Nt/mph^ and bring tifith thee 

Jest and youthful Jollity j 
he too speaks an imperative Sentence^ 
though founded on the passion, not of 
hatred but of love. 

Whe jar in the begiiining of the I^ara- 
S$e Lost we read the following address, 

And chi0y thou^ Spirit^ that dost 
prefer 

Before all temples tK upright hearty and 
pure^ 

Instruct mtyfor thou know'st — 
this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence^ tho' perhaps it bear the same 
Form, but rather (if I may use the Word) 
*tis a Sentence preaative ot optative. 

Wft AT then shall we say ? Are Sen« 
tences to be quoted in this manner with-.^ 
out ceasing, all diflfering from each other 
in their stamp and character ? Are they 
iio way j'educible to certain definite 

Classes ? 
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Classes ? If not, they can be no objects , ch. n. 
of rational comprehension. — Let us how- 
ever try. ^ , 

Tis a phrase often applied to a man, 
when speaking, iha^t he speaks his mi^j>; 
as much as to say, that his Speech or 
Discourse is a publishing of some Energie 
or Motion of his SouL So it indeed is in 
every one that speaks, excepting alone 
the Dissembler or Hypocrite ; aiid he 
too, as far as possible, affects the ap« 

|>earance. 

» 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the mere -f- nutritive) may be 
included all of them in those of Per- 
CEPTiON and those of Volition^ By 
the Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Senses and the Intellect ; by the Powers 
of Volition, I mean, in an extended 
sense, not only the Willj but the several 
Passions and Appetites ; in short, all thai 

moves 

+ Vid. Aristot. de An* II. 4. 
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Cb. II. inoves to Action^ whethet' raiional or ir-- 
raiionaL 

If then the leading Powers of the 
Soul be these two, 'tis plain that every 
Speech or Sentence, as fai: as it exhi- 
bits the Soul, must of course respect 
one or other .of these. , 

If we assert^ then is it a Sentence 
which respects the Powers of Percep- 
tion. -For wljat indeed is to assert^ if 
we consider the examples above alleged, 
but to publish some Perception either of 
the Senses or the Intellect ? 

Again, if we interrogate^ if we com^ 
mandy if we pray, or if we wish^ (which 
in terms of Art is to spe^k Sentences m- 
lerrogative^ imperative^ precative^ or op- 
tative) what do we but publish so many 
different Volitions ?-i-For who is it 
that questions? He that has a Desire to 
be iaformed. — ^Who is it that commands f 
. He that has a JVill^ which he would have 

, obeyed. 
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obeyed.— What are those Beings, who ^-J^ 
either Wish 6t pray? Those, who fed 
ciertain wants either for themselves, or 
others. 

If then, the Souts tedding Pozs)eh bS 
the two above mentioned, and it be true 
tlfet tilf^petcfi is a ptMitatioh of thes)t 
PowerSii it Will foijpw. that every Sen* 
tlSNCE Will SE EITHER A Sentence 
OF Assertion, or a Sentence of 
Volition. And thus, by referriug all 
of thein to one of these two classes, have 
we found, an expedient to reduce their 
infinituide(^X 

The 



•tov ir5», haivotavy ^o^acv, ^avraccrlatf j^ aioBv&ir o^Ocltxixs S«, x«d* 
as optyoije^k rwf ayaBm^ ^ ruf oirrwv, ft twk ^ox8»iTa;», oToji 
'PsTifiaiv Xlyii;, 'BT^oafptmv, Sy/xoy, j^ IntiBvyutav) ra MEN rs'rla^a 

c *^^* 
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Ch. II. 'pij£ Extensions of Speech are quite 
indefinite, as may be seen if we comr 

par^ 



aAAa v^os Irt^y dw^retvoiAtfyis (row 9vf*.Za,XkiaBai $»K8yrA cr^o; 
TO rvy(ih rns o^ if iwf ) j^ ^to<- Xoyoy tj*^ »t/]5 c/»»T«o^r, x»9»iref 
•Jwi r5 rrrXMATlKOT*^ EPnTHMATIKOY n^Ak/xiiB Xiyn, 

Q¥ Xoy^', vamf tm r5 KAHTIKOT, ^ r^yof t7«^' »tDS 17^«- 
^eo/f' <^ T«yTUJ, S its watfoi x^t/rlor^i ov fwi T^y ETXH2, ♦» *>f 
vet^» X9(fof®*t &s. ivt rS KVfius )utXtifA.ivns IiPOXTASEnS 
fMfOt AE TO AnO*ANTIKON awo tw» yfo/r^xa/f, j^ «$-/ tSto 
l|ayJ^XT<xoy T?»f yttoyiirns h iiMv yvtuctus tuv 'Br^xyfjMrtuv 
'fil>ai9Sis, i ^uinfjJvuSf .^to 9^ /xorav tSto ^fxlfxoy Iriv fiXri9u»s -n 
'^iv^Ht, ro^v ^i aXXm H^iv, The Meaning of the above pas- 
sage being implied in the Text, we take its translation 
from the Latin Interpreter. Dicendum igiiur esty cum 
amma nostra duplicem potedatem habeaiy cog^ittGniSf 4* 
vitigj qu<B etiam appetitionis ac cupiditatit appeUatur^ qua 
vero cognitionis est, vis est; qu& res singidas eognosctmus^ 
ut mens, cogitatio, opinio, pkantasia, sensus : appetitus 
verofacuitas esty quitbofUif vel qua sunt^ vel qua viden^ 
tur, concupisdmus, ut sunt voluntas, consiliup, ira, cti. 
piditas : quatuor orufitmis species, prieter emmdantem, a 
pariihus animi projkiscuntur, qua concupiscunt ; non cum 
animus ipse per se apt, sed cum ad dUum se convertit,qui 
ei ad consequendum id^ quodcupU, conducere posse videa^ 
tur; atque etiam vel rationem ab eo exquirit, ut in ora^ 
tione, quam Percunctantem aut InterrogiCntem oocantj 
'vel rem : sique rem^ vel cum ipmm consequi cupit^ quicum 

loquituTf 
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pare the ^neid to an Epigram of Mar- Ch. IT. 
tial. But the longest Extension^ with 
which Grammar has to do, is the T^x- 
tension here considered, that is to say, 
aSENTENCE. The greater Extensions 
(such as iSyllogisms, Paragraphs, Sec- 
tions, and complete Works) belong not 
to Grammar, but to Arts of higher or- 
der ; not to mention that all of them are 
but Sentences repeated. 

Now aSENTENCiiW may be sketched 
in the following description — a com 

pound . 



loquitur^ utin optante oratione, velaUquam ^us actionem 
atque in hAc, velui a prmHanthre^ ut in Deprecatione ; 
vel ut ab inferiare^ ut in eo, ^ proprie Jussas nomina* 
iur. Sola autem Ennncians a cognoscendifacuitaieprqfim 
dsdtur: haque nundai rerum cognitionem^ quoe in nobis 
est, out veramj aui simidaiam, Itaque Hsc sola verum 
falsumquecapit: prceterdavero mdla. Ammon. in Libr. 
de Interpretatione. 

' (O AoT^ Ss ^A/y^ ffxn^m ffyifAavrix^, is tnet fjJ^ k§lW 
avri (niJMtm rt, AHit. Poet. c. 20. See also de In- 
terpret c. 4. 

C2 
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Ch,II. pound Quantify of Sonnd significdnt, of 
which certain Parts are themseives algo 
significant. 

Thus whien I say [the Sun shiheiK] 
hbt oiily the whole quantity of sound' Hafe 
a med,hing; but Certain parti alsb, isuich, 
as [Sun] and [sMneth.'] ' 

But what shall we isay ? Have thesfe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in 
like rhannei' significant, and so ni^y the 
progress be pursued to infinite ? Ckh 
we suppose all Meaning, like Body, to 
be divisible, and to include within it- 
self other meanings without end ? If 
' this be absurd, then must we necessarily 
Admit, that there is such a thing as a 
Sound significant J ofwhicTi no Part is^of 
itself significant. And this is what we 
call thfe proper character of a (^^ Wo r d . 

For 



(<*) ^wti ffyifjMvrtxif — if h^^ ^^w if i xad' oivrl cnfifAOtfrixor, 
Dc Poetic, c. 20. De Interpret, c. 2 & 3. Prisdan\ 
Definition of a Wotd (Lib. %) is as follows*— Di6lii est 

part 
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Fpr tl^us, tlioi|gh the Wprds^.[/Sww] and 9^- H. 
[j^hinetby hnYG each a ]\leaning, yet is 
tj^^rp. certainly no Mjpani];ig in any of 
their Parts, neither in the Syllables of 
the one, nor in the Letters of the other. 

If therefore all Speech, \yhether 
in prose or verse, every Whole, every 
Section, every Paragraph, every Sen- 
tence, imply a certain Meaning', divisible 
into other Meanings, but Words imply 
a Meaning, which is not so divisible : it 
follows that Words will be the smallest 
parts of Speech, in as much as nothing 
less has any Meaning at all. 

To 



pars minima oraiionis canstrucke, id esty in ordHne compa* 
sU(B. Pars autem^ quantum ad totum inteiligendum^ id 
est, adtotius sensus inteUectum. Hoc autem ideo dictum 
esty ne quis conetur vires in duos partes dividerey hoc aty , 
in Yi 4* res ; non enim ad totum inteUigendum hacjk divi:- 
sifi. To Prisdan we may add Theodore Gaza^ — A«{<f 51, 
fdJ^^ fXa;^ifoy K»rai awra^tf Xoys. Introd. Gram. 1* 4. 
Plato shewed them this characteristic of a Word — Sc« 
Cratylusy f. 385. Edit. Serr. 

C3 
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Ch. II. y^ know therefore the species of Wotds^ 
must needs contribute' fo the knowledge 
of Speech^ as it implies a knowledge of 
its minutest Parts. 

Th I s therefore must become our next 
Inquiry. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP III. 

Concerning the species of WordSj the 
/ smallest Parts of Speech. 

X-iET us first search for the Species of ch. m. 
Words among those Parts of Speech, """"^^^^^ 
commonly received by Grammarians. 
For Example, in one of the passages 
aboye cited. — 

The Man that hath no music i/i himself^ 
And is not mov'd with concord of sweet 

soundsj 
Js fit for treasons — 

Here the Word [TAc] is an Article ;— 
[Man] [No] [Music'] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treasons] are, all No u n s , 
some Substantive^ and some Adjective — 
[That] Bjid [Himse^] are Pronouns — 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs — [mov'^d] a 
Participle — [Not] an Adverb — . 
[And] a Conjunction — [In] [fVith] 

C 4 and ' 
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Ch. III. 2gid [For] are Prepositions. In one 
sentence we hftve all thpse Parts of 
Speech, which the Greek Grammarians 
are found to acknowledge. The L^tim » 
only diflFer in having no Article, and in 
separating the' Interjection, as % 
Part of itself, which the Greeks include 
among the Species of Adverbs. 

What then shall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? 
why so many ? or if neither inore nor 
fewer, why these and not others ? 

. To resolve, if possible, these several 
Queries, let us exsimine any Sentence 
that comes in our way, p,nd see what 
differences we c^xx discover it its Parts, 
For example, thq same Sentence ^bove,^ 

The Mm th(^t Hth no Kw> #?• 

One Difference soon occurs,! thatj 
sopie Words are variable^ and others m-' 
variable. Thus the Wprd Man may be 
Viaried into Man's and Men ; Hath^intq 

Have^ 
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IfavejMastj Ha4j ^c- S^^et into Sweets Cb, in, 
er and Sweetest ; Fit kitp Fitter an4 •" ' 
Fittest. On the cpntrary, tlie Wor48 
TAe, Xw, .4/wi, ap4 some others, reni^i|i 
ajs they are, and canrnt he altered. 

And yet it may be que^tipped, hpw 
far this Difference is essential. For ih 
the firgt pl^qe, therp are V^^riatipps, 
which fian be hp'fdiy cj^ljed nepessary, 
because pnly i^pQie I^pgvi^ge^ have 
them, and others have th^ pot. Thus 
the Greeks have the dual Variation, 
which is unknown both to the ^q^ern^j 
and to the £tncijept fjfifinf. Thjui^ the 
Greejffi and L^tin^ yary theif Adjectives 
by the ^r^fev Vmatipn of Crppder, C^£^e, 
^nd Number; wberests the ^ng/?>A ne^ 
ver vary thepi in any of thp§e Vftys, 
\^nt through ajl l^inds of Cpppofd pre-* 
«Brye. them »tilj thie ^ftpie. Nay eve^ 
thpee yery Vftriation^, Fl^icjh ttppef^y 
most necep^ftry* fpay have \\[^\v pj^p^ 
supplied by other methods; some by 
4mUws^ as when for Bruti or BrutOy 

we 
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Ch. in. ^e say, of Brutus^ to Bruttisf; some by 
meer Position^ as when for Brufum ama-* 
vit Cassius^ we say, Cassius lov'd Brutw^ 
For' here the Accusative^ w hich in Latin 
is known an^ where frofti its Variation^ 
is in English only known from its Posi^ 
tion or place. 

If then the Distinction of Variable 
and Invariable wiU'not answer our pur- 
. pose, let us look farther for some' other 
more essential. 

Suppose then we should dissolve the 
, Sentence above cited^ and view its seve- 
ral Pflrf* as they stand ^epflra^c and de- 
tached. Some 'tis plain still preserve a 
Meaning (such as Man^ Music^ Sweety 
&c.) others on the contrary immediately 
lose it (such as, And^ The^ With^ &c.) 
Not that these last have no meaning at 
' all, but in fact they never have it, bitt 
when in company^ or associated* 

s' Now 
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. Now it should seeiii that this Dis- Ch. ni. 
tinction, if any, was essential. For all 
Words are significant, or else they would 
not be Words ; and if every thing not 
absolutcy is of course relative^ then will 
all Words be significant either absolutely 
or relatively. 

With respect therefore to this Dis- 
tinction, the first sort of Words may be 
caird significant by themselves; the latter 
may be call'd significant by relation ; or 
if we like it better, the first sort may be 
caird Prinqipal% the latter Accessories. 
The first are like those, stones in the ba- 
sis of an Arch, which are able to support 
themselves, even when the Arch is de- 
stroyed ; the latter are like those stones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer stand, than while the whole sub- 

sistsW. ^ • 

§This 

<^> jipoUomus of jffexamdria (one of the acutest Au- 
thors that eyer wrote on the Subject of Grammar) illns- , 
trates the different power of Words, by the different 
> ' power 



3^. HE?l]\f ESi- 

Ch. Ill, I Thi^ Dii^tiiiptipn hping ajii^itted, 
we thus {iursup pur Spepulatipns. 411 

things 



^^'Gv:^ 



power of Letters. "En, o* rfovov rZv fot^uofv ra.yiif Jr« 
(bta^hfra^ » ^ ^»^ lotwra ^wx^r avortXi? rat ^ avid^ofva, »VMf 
inv rSfi ^wtniiluv «* b^J^ ^i»Tn» t^» tK^atma-tv, rov oivrw t^owoh 
' h^i¥^ l^^ttmtTjXL xMirl rut Ae Jew*. <xi (Ati ya^ aJlwn, r^oirov rn» 
r^v OciJWiivrm' fvirati htri^ xaQaiwt^ iir^ rZ^ ^vifjidrun, owfAxruv, 

r« ^urrfifroc^ » ^vva^iMiut Kotr' <^/(»» ^i^ri eW — xa9aW£f lv< rur 
«TPofi«o-«a;», TWf aip9puiy rZv arvji^iayuur ra, ya,f rotavrat dtt rZ}^ " 

iikQftu%ffi;^arfifM»w. ^ hi the same . tnonn^ry as of the ^fe» 
f^ieptsqr fyetfqx^ sqn\e' are' Y^^^h w¥^. ^/ t^inseh^^ 
eomflete a Sound; pfhers are Consonants, wl^iph without 
the hflp of Vowels have no express Vooality ; so likewise 
may we honceite as to the nature of Words, Some of themy 
Hke Fofdsy .are qftiemssk^^i fffirfisslp^y frf is fy pose of 
VerlfSy Npi^i^y Prpnounsy f{7fd Adver()s ; others^ like Con^ 
tonantsy wait f of theif V&welsy being unable to become ex- 
jpressive by their own proper strength^ as i» the' case of 
Brepositifinsy Jrtidesy fW^ CfmrniSffffis ; fpffh^sppartf 
of Sj^ef^ (ff^ ^mif^ Coffs^tnjf^qnl^y th^t is^ are only si^^ 
fiificant, when associated to something else. Apollon. de 
Syntax!. L* 1. c. 3. Itaque quibusdam philosophis pkU' 

CUit NdMEN 4* VERBUM SoLAS ESSE PARTES OrATION'iS ; 

ecBteru veroy Adminicula vel Juncturas carum : quomO' 
€fQ'n((vii(fn partes, sunt^ ffibul^ & trffbes^ ccetera aufem (id 
^^i>.9^f«} ^^iHPPfh ^ chviSf sft(^tlfff.) vinfifla 4* cqn^lutina^ 
u. ■ M- tionffs 
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Ihiftgs whjftevfer eithier exist as the Ener- p-^^ 
"g'ies^ or Affections^ "df sdme other things oi* 
^tthout being the ^Energies or Affections 
of sefne other fhing. If they exist as the 
^erg^s or Affections of soWtething else^ 
then are Ihjey called AttRiriuTEiS.-i- 
Thm to thihjc ife the attribute of ^ Man'; 
H be whit€j of a Swan ; to Jtji/y of ah 
Ea^ie ; to be four-foot ed^ bf A ttorste.-^ 
if they exist nvt afieS^ this manner^ tfceh 
are they calFd Subs'tanc^s*. Thiai 
Ma7iy Swan^ Eagle,' and Horse, are 
ftbhfe of them Attributes^ but all Sub- 
stances, becdu^e ho^eVer they iA\af 
i5xist in Time atid Plkce, ^et heithet of 
these, nor of any thitvg else, do they 



fexist as Enfergies or Aflfeetioilis* 



An3d 



tiones partium navh (hoc est, tabularum Sf frabium) non 
^irtes nabis dtcmHur. Priscr.^ L'. XI. 91^. 

• •- ■ • f 

* SDl»TANCES.]''Thus Aristotic. Niv fd.sv 5v rvTf^Jf^ 
rati rl wot* I ri» » ao"/*, o'tt rl f*^ xaid* yvoK^uMviSy aXX» XflsjJ* 
i ri a}^a. Metaph^ Z. y. p. 106. Ed. Sylb. 
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Cb. IIL And thus all things whatsoever, being 
either </) Substances or Attributes^ it fol- 
lows of course that all Words, which are 
significant as Principals^ must needs be 
significant of either the one or the other. 
If they are significant of Substances^ they 
are calYd Substantives ; if of Attributes, 
i;hey are call'd Attributives. So that 
ALL WoRt)s whhtever, significant as 
Principals, are either Substantives 
or Attjmbutives. 

Again, as to Words, which are only 
significant as Accessories, they acquire a 
Signification either, from being asso- 
ciated ^o owe JForrf, or else ^o man?/. If 
to one Word ahne, then as they can dp 
no more than in some manner define or 
determine, they may justly* for that rea- 
son 



</> This division of things into Substance and Jltnbtde 
seems to have been admitted by Philosophers of all Sedts 
and ages. See Catagor. c. 2, Metaphys, L. VII. c. K 
f)eCcelo,h.lll. c. 1. 
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*on be called Defikiti ves. If to ma- Ch. in. 
nj/ Words at once^ then as they serve to 
no other purpose than to connect^ they 
are called for that reason by the name 
of Connectives, 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever are eiihex Principals ov Accessories; 
or under other Names, either significant 
from themselves^ or significant hy^ rela^ 
tion. — If significant from themselves j they 
are either Substantives or Attributives; 
if significant by relation^ they are either 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 
der one of these four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, Defini- 
tives, and GoNNECTivES', are aj,\ 
Words, how/ever different y in a ma^nner 
included. 

If any of these Names seem new and 
unusual, we may introduce others 
more usual, by calling the Substantives^ 
Nouns ; the Attributives^ Verbs ; the 

Definitives^ 



tJh. lill. X>j^Aiitve$i AktibtEs; and the Can^ 
ntctiteij Coi;rJ0iirctioi5^S; 

Siiotr'D it be askM, what tWn be^* 
Gomes of Pronouns^ Adverbs^ Preposiiwn,ij 
and Interjections ; the answer is, either 
they tnust be found included within the 
Specie^ abbve-riieiitioned, or else must. 
he adhiitted for io niany S^fecie^ b^ 
theinselv(?s* 

§ There werfe various 0{iihibiis in 
kncidnt JDays, as to the imnthtr of these 
Partb 01" Elfemeiits of Spee'ch. 

PMio in hfe * Sbphist mentldiis 6hly 
two, khe ^duh and the Verb. Alrktoth 
taentioiife no ftiote, where hfe treats of 
•f-Prepositions. Not that thos^ acutfe 
Philosophers were) ignorant of the other 
Parts, but they spoke with rfcferehce to 

Logit 



* Tom. I. p. 361. Edit Sen 
s f De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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Logic Off Diakctic(s>y ooosidering tli« Ch. IIF. 
Essence of Speech as.contamed in these 
two, beca!:ise tkes^ alone combined 
make a perfesct a^erfitie Sentence, whioh 
none of the rest without them are able 
to effect. Hence therefore Arisitotk in 
his * treatise of Poetry i( where he Was to 
lay down the elements of a more varie- 
gated 
■ ■■ ' ■■ » i ■ ■ I ■■ ■ ,1 I.I ■ I > 

(g) Partes igitur aratioms sunt secundum DialecHcoi 
ducBj NoMEN if Verbum ; yuia hct solx otiam per se con^ 
jUn£l(B plerum faciunt orationem ; atias auUm parU$ 
cvUsthiyo^yifi.abra^ hoc esi, consigniJkmUia appMibanti 
Priscian. 1, 2. j^ 574. Edit Putschii. Exfstii hie quadam 
qucBsfiOy cur duo tanium^ Nomen 4* Verbum, se (ArisiO" 
teles sc.) determinare proimtto^^ cum phires partes ora* 
tiofds' $8se videantur. Qmdus hoc^ dkendum est, tamtutk 
Aristotelem hoc libra diffimsse, quuntitm iUi ad id, quodi 
instituerat tractare, suffedt. Tractat namque de simplici 
enuntiativa orationey quak scilicet hifjusmodi est, ut junc^ 
tis tantum Verbis et Nominibus componaiur, — Qufire sum 
perfkmm est qucsrer/s, cur alias quoque, ^u(e videntur era* , 

' tionis partes, non proposuerit, qui non tofius simplidter 
orationisy sed tantum simplids orationis instituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. Jpol- 
lonim froBEi theabore principles elegantly calls the Noun 
and V5»» rai lf**^u;^oT4w« f^ifn t3 ^oytf, the most emimated 
parts ofSpeeish. De Syntaai, 1. 1. c. 3. p. 2*. See also , 

Piufyxrch. Quxst. Platon, p. 10Q9. 
* Foet « Cap. 20. 

D 
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Ch. IIL gated speech) adds the Article and Co7z- " 
junction to the Noun and Verb, and so 
adopts the same Parts, with those esta- 
blished in this Treatise. To Aristotle s 
authority (if indeed better can be re- 
quired) may be added that also of the 
elder Stoics (^\ 

The latter Stoics instead of four 
Parts made five, by dividing the Noun 
into the Appellative and Proper. Others 
increased the number, by detaching 
the Pronoun from the Noun ; the Parti- 
ciple and Adverb from the Verb ; and 
the Preposition from the Conjunction. 
The Latin Grammarians went farther, 
and detached the Interjection from th,e; 
Adverb, within which by the Greeks it 
was always included,^ as a Species, 



W For this we have the authority of Dtonyskis^ ot* 
Halicartiassusy De StruSt* Orat. Se6t. % whom Quintu 
Hun follows, Imt, i, I, c, 4. Dfogenes l4aertiu$ and 
Priscian make them always to h^Yt admitted &te Parts. 
See Priscian^ as before, and Laertius, Idb. VIL Segm* 57. . 
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!We are told iudeed by (0 Diomfsins Ch. ni. 
of Halicarnassus and Quintiliany that; 
Aristotle^ with Theodectes^ and the more 
ea^rly writere, held^ but three^VaxU of 
speech, the Noun^ the Verb^ and the 
Conjunction. This, it must be owned, 
accords with* the oriental Tonguesi ^ 
whose Grammar^ (we are W told) admit 
no other. But as to Aristotle, we have 
his own authority to assert the contrary, 
who not only enumerates the four 
Species which we have adopted, but 
ascertains them each by a proper De- 
finition.* '• ^ 
D 2 To 

(0 See the places quoted in the note immediately pre. 
ceding. 

(*) ,Aniiquissvna eorum est opinio j qui tres classes foci' 
unt. Estque hcec Arabum quoque sententia — Hebron quo* 
que (quiy cum Ardbes Grammaticarfl scriberg desinerefd^ 
artem earn demum scribere ceeperuni^ quod ante annos con^ 
tigit drdter quadringentos) Hebron^ inquam^ Kac in re se* 
cuti sunt magistros suos Arabes. — Immo vero trium clas^ 
Slum numerum alios eiiam Orientis linguce retinent.^ — 
Dubiumy utrum e& in re Orientates imitati sunt antiquos 
Grcscorum^ an hi pottos secuti sunt. Orientdlium exemplum* 
Utui esty etiam veteres Chrmcos tres tantum partes agno* 
visscy non solum autor est DionysiuSy &c. Vo^s. de.Ana* 
log. K 1. c. 1. See also Sanctii Minen\-i* J. c. 2* 

* Sup. p. 34» 
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Ch- HI. To conclude— the' Subject of the fol- 
lowing Chapters wiU be a distinct' and 
separate consideration of the No u n, the 
Verb,; the Article, and the Gox* 
JUNCTION ; which four, the better (as 
we apprehend) to express their respec- 
tive natures, wechuseto callSuBSTAN- 
tives,Attributives,Def1nitives, 
and Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Coneermng SubsfantiveSj properly so 
called. 

J^UBSTANTTVEs are aU those principal Ch.iv. 
Words, 9SKfhich are sign^ant ofSyhftances^ ^-^v^^ 
considered as Substances. 

The first sort of Substances are the 
NATURAL, such as Animal, Vegetable, 
M;^, Oak. 

There are other Substa;nces of our 
orsm making. Thus by giving a Figure 
not natural to natural Materials, we 
create such Substances, as House, Ship, 
Watch,, X^l^scope, ^c. 

Ac A IN, by a more rj^fified operation of 

our Mind alone J wq abstract any Attri-^ 

bute from its necessary subject, and 

consider it apart, devoid of its depen- 

D 3 dence. 
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Ch. IV. dence. For example, from Body we 
abstract to Fly ; from Surface, the being 
White ; from Soul, the being Temperate. 

And thus it is we convert even Attri^ 
but^s into Sub$ianc€s^ denoting them on 
this occasion by proper Substantives^ 
such as Flighty Whiteness^ Temperance; 
or else by others more general, such as 
Motion^ Colour^ Virtue. These we call 

-ABSTRACT SuBSTANCES ; the SCCOUd 

sort we call artificial. 

Now. all those several Substances 
have their Genus, their Species, and 
their Individuals. For example, in wa- 
tiiral Substances, Animal is a Genus; 
Man^ a Species, Alexander^ an Iridivi- 
. dual. In artificial Substances, Edifice 
is a Genus ; Falace^ a Species ; the Va-- 
tican^ an Individual. In abstract Sub- 
stances, Jlf of «o« is a Genus ; Flighty a 
Species; this Flight or that Flight are 
Individuals. 



As 
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As therefore every < Genus may be Ch^iv. 
found whole and intire in each one of its 
Species; (for thus Man, Horse, and Dog,^ 
are each of them distinctly a complete 
and intire Animal) and as every Species 
may be found whole and intire in each one 
qf its Individuals; (for thus Socrates^ 
Plato, and Xenophon, are each of them , 
completely and distinctly a ikfan^ hence 
it is, that every. Genus^ though One, is 
multiplied into Many; and every Spe- , 
cies^ though One, is also multiplied into 
Man Y, by reference to those beings which 
are their proper subordinates. Since then 
no individual has any such subordinates^ it 
can never in strictness be considered as 
Many, and so is truly an Individual 
as well in Nature as in Name. 

D 4 From 



(«) This is what Plaio seems to have expre^ed in a 
manner somewhat mysterious, when he talks of ^kIxi 

Sophist, p, 253. Edit. Serram, For the common defi- 
nition of Genus and Species, see the Isagoge or Intro- 
du6lion of Porphyry to Aristotle's Logic. 
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' From these Principles it is,, that 
Words foUowmg the nature and genius 
of Things^ such Substantives admit of 
Number as denote Genera or Species^. 
vrhile those, which dtoote (^^ Indivi-, 
duals, in stric tness admit it not. 

BESIDES 



(^) Yet sometimes Individuals have plurdlity or Num" ' 
ber, from the causes following. In the first pJace the 
IndiTiduals of the human rape arc IM> large a multitttde,. 
even in th^ smallest nation, that it would be difficult to 
invent a new Name for eyery , new-born IndiTidual. — 
Hence th6n instead ot one only being calPd Marcus, and 
one only Antvfftius, it happens that man^^r^ called ilfer- 
cu^ and many called Antvmus; and thus 'tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Mard and }inionii^ as we in later days 
have our Marks and our Anthonies. Now the Plurals of 
this sort may be well called aecidentcd, because it i». 
merely by chance that the Names coincide. 

There seems more reason for such Plurals, as the P/o- 
lemies, SdpioSy Cafos^ or (to instance in modern names) • 
the ifbtMtrd^, PtlkamSj and Montagues ,' because a JRtfce 
or family is like a smaller sort of Species ; so that the 
family Name extends to the Kindred, as the specific 
Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third cause which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Character or Emi* 
nence of some one Individiial, whose Nanus became after- 
wards a kind of common Appellative j to denote all thpse^ 

who 
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Besides Number^ another charactep- Ch. iv., 
istic, visible in Substances, is that of* 
Sex. Every Suljstance is either Mah 
or Female ; or both Mah and Female ; 
ox neither one nor the other. So that 
with respect to Sexes and their Negation^ 
all JSM$4ance$ conceivable are compre* 
hen4ed under i\m fourfold considerjo- 
tion. 

Now the existence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan-. 

guage. 



who had pretensions io merit in the same way. Thus 
every great Critic ifras callM an Aristarthts ; ercry great 
Warrwr^ vaAkixmier; erery great Seouly^ KHelen^ &e« 

A Daniel come to judgment I yea a Daniel, 

cries Shyhck in the Play, when he would express the 
wisdoiB of the young Lawyer. 

So Murtiat in that well known verse, 
Sini M^CEVAT£S| non deerunt^ Flacccy Marones. 

So LucihuSy 
AiriAinoi montes, JEmx cmnes^ asperi Athones. 

mi&fH *AE©0NTE2, S AETKAAIXINES. LiKian in Timon, 
T. I. p. 108. 
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Ch. IV, guage, only regarding those distinctions 
which are more obvious, considers 
Words denoting Substances to be cither 
Masculine, Feminine, prNEUtER*. 

As to our own Species, and all those 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female, fty their size, form, colour, 
4'C. are eminently distinguished^ most 
Languages have different Substantives, 
to denote the Male and the Female.— 
But as to those animal Species, which 
either less frequently occur ^ or of which 
one Sex is less apparently distinguished 
from the other, in these a single Sub- 
stantive commonly serves for both Sexes^ 



In 



* After this manner tjiey are distinguished by Aristotle, 
Tm ofoiAciruv roi fxlv oippsvXf r» Je %yiKt», rx Jc fteraJiJ. Poet, 
cap. ,21. Protagoras before him had established the 
same Distinction, calling them a}ftvx^ ^■nksx, k^ cKewt. — 
Aristot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Where mark what wcreaf- 
terwards called i^ars^a, or Neuters, were by these called 
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f In the English Tongue it seems a ge- eii. IV. 
neral rule (except only when infringed ^"'"^''^ 
by a jfigure of Speech) that no Substan- 
tive is Masculine J but what denotes a 
Male animal Substance; none Feminine j 
but what denotes a Female animal Sub^ 
stance I and that where the S'ubstatice 
has no Bex ^ the Substantive is always 
Neuter. 

But 'tis not so in Greeks Latin, and 
many of the modem Tongues. These 
all of them hate Words, some masculine, 
some feminine (and those too in great 
^multitudes) which have reference to 
Substances, where Sex never had exist- 
ence. "To give one ipstg^nce for many* 
Mind is surely neither male, nor fe- 
male ; yet is NOY2, in GreeA:, masculine/ 
and MENS, in Latin^ feminine. 

' In' • 



-f Nofh qmcqaid per Naturam Se^eui non adsigneiiur, 
neutrum haberi oporteret^ sed id Ats^ &c. Consent, apud 
Putsch, p. 2028,2024. , 

The Mrhole Passage frdm Genera Ilominumy quce natu^ 
raiid sunt^ &c. is worth perusing*! 
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Cfe.iv. 4i^ some Words these tfistioactiOTis 
seeni o^^iftg to nothing ^Ise^ than to ^he - 
m^re tosual structure of the Word it- . 
self: It is qf sucha Gf nder> from having 
suchaTerminMion; or from belonging 
p6rhia()s tb such a Declensioti. In dthers 
we may imagine a more subtle kind of 
reasoning, a reasoning which discerns, 
even in things without Sej^^ a distant ana-^ 
logy to that great natural Distinc- 
. TioN, which (according to Miltot^) ani- 
mates the JVQrld.% 

In this view we may conceive such 
Substantives to have been considered 
as Masculine, which were " conspi^ 
" cuous, for the Attributes oi imparting 
" or communicating ; or which were by 
"nature active^ strong, and efficacious^ 
" and that iladiscriminately whether ta 
"good or to ill ; or which had claim to 

Eminence, 



I Mr. Linnceus^ ihe celebrated Botanist, has traced the 
Distinetion of Sexes throughout the whole Fegeiabk Worlds 
and made it the Basis ot his Botanic Method. 
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" Eminence, either laudable ot other- CIu IV. 



^ wise/' 



The Fe m I n I n b on the cpntiary wcte 
^^ smch, as were conspicuous for the At^ 
" tributes either of receiving, of con* 
" taining, or of producing and bringing 
" forth ; or which had more of the pas*- 
^. sive in their nature, than of the ac- 
" tive ; or which were peculiarly beau- 
" tiful and amiable ; or which had re- 
" spectto such excesses, a^ were rather 
" Feminine, than Masculine/' 

Upon, these .Principles the two great- 
er Luminaries were considered, one as 
Masculine, the other as Feminine ; the 
Sun f Hx#^, Sot) as Mctsculine^ from com* 
municating Light, which was native and 
original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays ; the 
Moon (Ssx^w, Lutia) as Feminine^ from 
being the Receptacle only of another's 
Light, and from shining with rays more 
delicate and .soft. ^ 

. ' • ' • Thus 
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Ch.iv; Tuijs Milton, , . , 

First in his Ea^t the glorious Lamp was 

seen, • 

Regent of Day, and all th' Jlorizon round 
Invested with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro' Heav'ns high road : 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before h i m dandd^ 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the 

Moon '. 

But opposite, in UvelVd West was set. 
His mirroUr, with full face borrowing 

HER Light .. 

, From uita; for other light she needed 

none. P. L. VH. 370. 

By Virgil they were considered a^ 
Brother and Sister, which still preserves 
the same distinction. 

Nee Fratris radiis obnoxia surgere 
Luna. G. L 396. 

. The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 
Latin Masculine, as being the source of 
those showers, which impregnate the 

- Earth. 
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Earth. *The Earth on the contrary Ch.iv, 
is universally Feminine^ from being the 
grand Receiver^ the grand Container^ 
but above all from being the Mather 
(either mediately or inmiediately) of 
every sublunary Substance, whether 
animal or vegetable. 

Thus Virgil ^ 
Turn Pater omn ifotTsJH s fcecundis im- 

brihus ^theR 
CoNjuGis in gremium ljetiEs descenditj 

^ omnes 
Magnus alit magna commixtus corpore 

fcetus. G. 11. 325. 

Thus Shakespear^ 

X Common Mother, Thou 

Whose Womb unmeasurabky and infinite 

breast 
Teems and feeds a//— Tim. of Athens. 

So Milton J 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing Mo- 
th E.R,3/ie/rf5, P. L. V.' 

. Sq 

* Senecae Nair. Quasi. Ill, 14. 

J Tlaf^iMiTof *fi X**^* — Grasc, Anth. p. 281. 
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Ch.IV. So Virgii^ 

Nan jam mater aHt Tellvs^ ihitsque 

mtnistrat (^^ . , ! 

Mn. XL 7K 

. Among artificialSuhstsuxceh the Sh i ? 
(NaJf, Navu) isfemininey as being so emi- 
nently a Receiver and Cqntainer of va- 
rious, things, of Men, Anns, Provisions, 
Goods, ^c. Hence SaitorSj^ speaking of 
their Vessel, say always, ^' she rides at 
^^ anchor^'' "she is under saiL** 

A City (raxir, Civitas) arid a Coun- 
try, (n«r^if, F atria) are feminine also, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it 
were the Mo#Aers and Nurses of their 
respective Inhabitants. ^ 

Thus 



(c)— S/o j^ }v rS cXu rriif THS <pt!<r/y, vf 0HAT >^ MHTEPA 
fOiAt^tstrtr OTPANON Je j^ HAION, >^ « t< twv »Ww9 rZv 
roibruf, i^ FENnNTAS >^ OATEPAS 'CJ^o(r»yofivti<Ti, Arist. 
de Gener. Anim. 1. c. 2. . 
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TuvsFirgih ChJI; 

Salve^ MAGNA. Parens prugum, &i- 

turnia Tellus^ 
Magna Virum Geor. 11. 173. 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on those 
brave {jrreeks^ who fell at Chceronea^ \ 

Li^ara — 

Their parent Country m her bosom 

holds 
Their wearied bodies. — ^ 

So Milton^ s 
The City 9 which Thou seest^ no. other deem 
Than great and glorious Romey Queen 
of the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 



As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as .well as the 
Container and Productress of so many 

Vegetables 

■ ' ' " ' ■ '■ ' ' ' ' . .. I ^ I * » 

* Demost. in Orat. de Coronft. 

- E ■ 



'\^<^ 
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5{^* iY/ Vegetables and Animals, % lifii^M jHist- 
"^ ly kkve hei^ -iftade (like Ihe Bai*k) 
Femmine ; yet its de^ Vdice aYiti feow- 
•feW)ws ^ittih^ liaire, ih spigM x^^ l:h6%fe 
reasons, prevailed to make it Male. In- 
<ieed the very sound of Homers 

woirid 'suggest to a hetfrer, eveh i^o- 
rant of its meaning, that the Su^bject 
was incomp?itible with /ema/e delicacy 
andsoftness, 

♦ 
Time (x^oi/®^) from his mighty J^- 
cacy upon every thing around us^ is by 
the Greeks and English justlycohirtder- 
^d isislkxisdmfie. Thiis ih that 'telfegknt 
'4Mich, ^pmm % a dee*^pit ^Id Mah, 

Me Time Aa^A 6ew^ ^Ao^ sorry Artist^ he 
^iiei* slireii^ mcdcesy'whutefdrhe 'hatMles^ 
wdrse. 

So 



f Stob.Bk.^p.59i. 
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So too Shakeq>€ar^ BpeaJking likewise ^* IV. 
ofTiME, 

OrL Wham doth he gallop withal f 
Ros. With a thief to the gallows. — 

As you like it. 

The Greek Qivcci®^ or A^v\g, find the 
English Death, ^eem from the same 
irresistible Power to have been consi- 
dered as MaseuUne. Even the vulgar 
witTi us are so accustomed to this uo- 
tton, that a Fcmax^ Death tfeey ' 
would treat as ridiculoueW. 

Take a few examples of 1lie mascu- 
Ime Death- 



r^m^fmn^-^m^m^m^m 



W Wdl therefore did MiUon m his Pigradife Lost npt 
only adopt Beath as a Person^ but consider him as 
MfBlfodUnt: in i^hidi fae^ras so fer ^em introdndtig a 
nantom of Us 'own, qrtfrom.gfriili; ji^i^ffletniervf^mf*' 
ff^r/nd tgsCmtom^ AaK: perhap3 he [had as much ,the Sarm' 
ihn of nOtiomd Opinion for his Maseuiine Death, as the 
ttocieift inlets had for many of their Ddties. 
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Ch. IV. CalUmachus upon the Elegies of his 
Triehd Heraclitus — 

y et thy sweet warbling strains 
Still live immortal^ nor on them shall 

Death. 
His hand e'er lay ^ thd Ravagerof all 

In the Alcestis of Euripides^ QivocT®^ 
or Death is one of the Persons of the 
drama; the beginning of the play i^ 
made up of dialogue between Him and 
Apollo ; and towards its end, there is a 
fight between Him and Herculp, An 
which Hercules is conqueror, and res- 
cues -4 /ces^fs from his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly al- 
luded, whew at the extremity of a long 
life he lay slumbering on his Death-bed. 
A Friend asked him,' " How he didf'-^- 

Sleep. 
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" Sleep (replied the old Man) is just Ch.iv. 
" upon delivering me over to fhe care 6f 
" ^15 Broth erW/* ' 

Thus Shdkespear, speaking of life, 
- — r^merely Thou art Death's Fool ; 
Mr HIM Thou labourist hy thy flight to 

shun^ 
Arid yet run st towards him still. 

Meas. for Meas. 

So Milton. 
Vire was the tossing , deep the groans ; 

Despair - - > 

Tended the sick^ busiest from couch to 

. couch : - . 

And over them triumphant D bath his ^ 

, dart 
Shook ; but delay' d to strike 

P. L. XI.489^A 
E3 The 



AAEA*hl. Stob. Eel. p. 600. 

(^ Sappose in any one of these examples we uitrotluce 
;i female Death ; suppose we read, 

Jnd 
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Ch.iV. THfi stipreme Being (God, &ebs^ 
Deudj Duuy ScCu) 19 in all languages 
Masculine^ in as much as the mastuline 
Sex is the superior and more excellent ; 
and as He is the Creator of aH, the Fa- 
ther of Gods and Men* Sometimes in- 
deed we tueet with such words as Ti 
nfa?Toi/, Ti ©eroi/, j^/^/mew,DEI:^Y (which 
last we EngUih join to a neuter, sftying 
DtityAUelf) sometimes I say we meet 
with these Neuters. The reason in 
these instances seems to be, that as Gon ' 
is prior to all things, both in dignity 
and in time, this Priority is' better cha- 
racterized and exprest by a Negation^ 
than by any of those Distinctions which 
are co-ordinate with some Opposite^ as 

Hale 



jin^vmrihemtriumj^ma Death WERdari 
Shpokf &c. '' 

What a iaUiAg off! How ave ike nerves and sttengih of 
the whole sentunent weakened ! 



BOO^ THE FlEST. S^ 

Male for exaniple is GOrOifdiiinate with C^. ly. 

Virtue ('Af€Ti^, Virtus} ^§ w^ll as 
most of its Species, are all Fer^^m^^ 
per][^aj])js from ^heir Beauty and amiable 
Appearance, which are not without 
^^ect even vpon th^ most ^eprqib^te s^d 
C0rj?iigt, . 

E 4 rrrr-ab^h'd 



<^> Thus Ammonxus^ spesikhig on the Same Subje^ — 

^wrw vfMV rots ^ioXoyi»$ tri^yiai rts « ipftvuvit, ^ ^vXnu^tvn 
(lege SuXiwr^fir^) J/a/xof^wo-** pi^nv i^ tSto wxorwr t« fxit 
y«^ A^/ TO 2^«Xti ^fiux^r TO (lege t$}) & HANTHI AHAaX 
AIT^OI <rvTotxo* 8^»' «Ma )^ orav af<ntinSis TON GEON . 
oyofMfc^o/xev, [«rfo^] ro of/xyorcf oy ra/y 7iy«;y rS IpniyAw crfori- 
/Awyrcf, «Td!f ^vrof 9e<>«r«0^^!Vo^!v. P&XtfyM dJiPlfStf$| ^BiOCf 
^lento ef/am eorum^ qui theologiam twins fabularum irUem 
gume^Hs ohvoiutam iriiditkrutti, vd maris vef fwmmc 
specie Jmgere msm est: Uque meriio: coojogatam 
enim mwtifcejmmum est. Causjb auiem ommno abso. 
ijytM xc 9IMPUCI nihU est cahjugatum. Immo veto cum 
ItEim masi^uUnq genere Oj^Uamus^ iia ipsum nominamusy 
genus prasstantius mbmisso aUpfe humili praferenies.-^ 
Ammon. ia lab. de Interpr. p. SQ. b. — I yJt^ Iwrvm r^ 
Tlfir»&i%. Aristot. Metaph. A. p. SlO.Sjlb.. 
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Ch. IV. ...—^ahash^d the Devil stoodj 

And felt how awful Goodness is^ and saw 
-ViBTUE in her shape how lovely; saw^ 

and pin'd 
His loss ■ >■ 

P. L, IV. 846. 

This being allowed, Vice (k^k/«) 
becomes Feminine of course, as being, 
in the (rv<;oix^'ay or Co-ordination of 
things, Virtue's natural Opposite W, 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male : but taken together they make a 

very 



<*) They are both represeuted as Females by XenophoUy 
in the celebrated Story of Hercules^ taken from Prodicus* 
See Metnordb. L. II. c. 1 . As to the ms-otx*^ here men* 

tioned, thus Varro- Pythagoras Samius mi omnium 

rerum iniiia esse bina: tUfimtum 8f infinitum^ bomumlf 
mabimf viiam Sf mortem^ diem Sf nociem, De Ling. Lat, 
L. IV. See also Arist, Meiaph. L. 1. €. 5. and Ecde^ 
siasticusy Chap. Ixii. Ter. 24. 

■ 1 
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very natural Female^ which has no small p^- ^^ 
resemblance to the Coquette of a ^mo- 
dem Comedy, bestowing, withdrawing, 
and shifting her favours, as diflferent 
Beaus succeed to her good graces, 

Transmutat incertos honoreSy 

Nunc mihiy nunc alii benigna. Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 
is not so, easy to explain, unless it be 
that female Passions of all kinds were 
considered as susceptible of greater ex- 
cess, than male Passions ; and that tW 
Furies were to be represented, as Things 
superlatively outrageous. 

Talibus Alecto dictis emrsit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat 

artus; 
Diriguere oculi; tot Erinny$ sibilat ify- 

drisy 
Tantaque s^ facias aperit i turn fiammea, 

torquem 

fsumina 



5& m^RM^S 

Verbejnquf imwuit^ rjoMdhqw hao. addix 

dit ore : 
En ! Ego vict9. ^^, S(,e, 



(^^ The Word^ aboy^ qientioned Time, I)eath^ Fortune^ 
Virtue^ &c. in Greek ^ Latin^ French, and most modern 
Laagungoa, thaugb they aie divftrsifiod with Gendeisio 
t|ie qwm^r desoribed, jret pe^er v^ry ^^ G^der vhic)i 
they haye once acquired, except in a fe^ i^stances^ 
where the Gender is doubtful. We cannot say i i^tH 
or a^iHy hoc Virtus or hk Virtus ^ la Virtu or le Virtu^ 
and so of i\i^ rest. Bnt it \s Qtk^rwi^ ^il English Wd 
^ our own lan^ua^e say, Virttte is its own rewafd, or 
Virtue lis her own reward ; Time maintains its wonted 
Pace^ or Time maintains Ms wonted Pace. 

There is a singular advantage in this liberty, as it en« 
ables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Distlndiipn 
between the severe or Logkdl Style, and the omanentai 
or Rhetorical. For thus when we sptiak of the above 

Words, 
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He, that would sw more o» this Sub* Ch^l^: 
ject,.may conpult^wwwii/* the Peripa* -^^^^^ 

tetWt 



Wor4«, ftnd of all otbers B^turallj d«FoidofSeX), Hi 
Neuters^ we speak of them as theif are, and as becomes 
a logical Inquirji When we giye them SeXy bj nUking 
them Masculine or Feminine, they are from thencefprtb 
personified ; are a kind of intelligent Beings^ and become^ 
as such, the proper oroftments either of Rhetoric or 
of Poetrif, 

Thus Mlion, 

Thetkunder^ 

Wing*d Toith red lightning md impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts P* Lost. I. 174. 

The Poet, having just before called the IhUj and Tkm* 
der, God's Ministers of Vengeance, and so personified 
them, had he afterwards said its Shafts for his Shafts, 
would have destroyed his own Image, and appn>achad 
withal so much nearer to Froeo* 

The following Passage is from the saine Pocoi* 

ShotM intermittd Vengeance arm again ' 

His red right hmA-^-^ P. L. II. 174. 

In tills Pbee His Hand is elearly pi^fardde «Hher to 
Vkr^a or Ws^ by iouAediately rffeni^g Hi to CM himf^t 

I«laB 
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Ch. IV, tetic, in his Comrrijentary on the Treatise 
lie Jhterpretatione^ where the Subject is 
trfeated at large with respect to the 
Greek Tongue. We shall only observe, 
that as all such Speculations are at best 
but Conjectures, they should therefore ^ 
.."'..' .■ ' "be 



I shall <Hilf giye <;ne instancie more,, and quit this 
Subject. 

At. his command th' up^rooted Hills retired 
Each to HIS place : they heard his voice and went 
Obsequious : Heaven his wonted face ren^zp*dy 
And zcith fresh Jlourets Hill and Valley smil'd. . 

I>. L. VL 

See also ver. 54) i5^ of the same Book. 

Here aH things are personified ; the Hills A^ar, the 
Valleys smtle^ and the Face of Heaveu is renewed.— 
Suppose then the Poet had been necessitated by the laws 
of his Language to have said — Each Hill retired to its 
Place — Heaven refiew*d its wonted face — how prosaic 
, and lifeless would these Neuters hare appeared ; ho^ 
detrimental to the Prosopopeia^ which he was aiming to 
establish ! In this therefore he was Jiappy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, imposed no s6eh necessity ; 
and' he was too wise a Writer, to impose it on himself. 
It were to be wished; his correctors had been asi wise on 
their parts. 
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be received with candour, rather tKan P^* ^V- 
scrutinized with rigour, . Varro's words 
on a Subject near akin, are for their 
aptness and t elegance well worth at- 
tending, Ndn mediocre^ emm teniebrce in 
silvA^ ubi h(Bc captanda; neque ed^ qud 
pervenire volumus^ semitm tritcB; neque 
rion in trarnitibus qucedam object a^ quce 
eimtem retinere possunt,^ 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect from what has been said, that 
both Number arid Gender appertain 
to Words, because in the first place • 
they appertain to Things ; that is to 
say, because Substances are Many^ and 
have either Sex\ or no Sex ; therefore Sub- 
stantives have Number^ and are Mascu-^ 
line^ Feminine^ or Neuter. There is 
however this difference between the two 
Attributes 1 Number in strictness de- 
scends no lower, than to the last Rank 
.' - of 

* De Ling. Ux. L. IV. 



Ki. 



fiB H£RM£& 

Ch, rv. §fSpeM^: GfiMTDfiB on the contrary 
stops not here^ but descends to every 
Indmdt§Mly however diversified. And 
8d much 'for StrBsTAKTiVEs, pkopss^ 

tV so <3ALLfiB. • 



(^*> The reason irhy Number goes ao lower^ is that it 
does not Aaturtllj appertain to hdioiduab : the cause of 
which see before^ p. 39* 



CHAP. 
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'CHAP. V. 

I 

I 

Cmtcernin^ Substantives ofthe^Secondary 
'Order. 

W E are now to proceed to a Seconk Ch. V. 

toAHY Race of SuBSTANTiv«:s,a Race 
<<|»ite different frotn aqy already iJien- 
doned, and wh6se Nature may be ex- 
pla;ined in the following manner. 

EvE*Y Object which -presents its6tf 
to the Senses or the Intellect, is eit^r 
then iperceived for the^r^f timcj or else 
is recognized as having been jperceived 
before. In the former case it is called . 
•an Object ri^g %^a)^g ryvifTscag, of the 
^ first knowledge OT acquaintanoe^^)-; in the 

. latter 



^*) See ApoU. de Syntaxi^ 1. 1. c. 16. p. 49. 1. 2. c. 3. 
p. i03. Thus Priscian — Interest autem inter dempfi'^ 
straiionetn Sf.reiationem hoc; quod demonstration inter* 
rdgitioni redditay Primam Cognitionem osteridit; Quis 

fecit ? 
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Ch. V. latter it is called an Object tvI$ Sey^e^as 
yvijffeag' of the second knowledge or ac- 
quaintance. 

^ Now as all Conversation passes be- 

tween Particulars pr Individuals^ these • 
will often happen to be reciprocally 

Objects TV)f ncqi)TVig yvfa<reag^ that is to 
say, till that instant unacquainted with 
tach other. What then is to be done ? 
How shall the .Speaker address the 
other, when he knows not his Name? 
or how explain hinjself by his own 
Name, of which the other is wholly ig- 
norant ? Nouns, as they have been de- 
scribed, cannot answer the' purpose. 
The first expedient upon this occasion 
, seems to have been AeT^igj that is. 
Pointings or Indication by the Finger or 
Hand^ some traces of which are still to 
be observed, as a part of that Action, 
which naturally attends our speaking. 

But ' 



fecit ? Ego : relatio vero Secusdam Cognitionem signi/U 
catf utj Is, de quo jam dUi. Idb. XIL p. 936. EdU. 
Pvtsckii, 
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But the Authors of Language were not ^^' ^' 
content with this. They invented a 
race of Words to supply this Pointing ; 
which Words, as they always stood for 
Substantive or Nouns, were charac- 
terized by the Name of 'AvTwufx/a;, or 
Pronouns(*). These also they distin- 
guished into three several sorts, calling 
them Pronouns of the First, the Second, 
and the Third Person, with ^ view to 
certain distinctions, which may be ei- 
plaimed as follows. 

Suppose the Parties conversing to be 
wholly unacquainted , neither Name nor 
Countenance on either side known, and 

the 



*ANTONOMAZOMENON. ApolL dc Synt. L. II. c. 5. 
p. 106. Prisdan see^s to consider them so peculiarly 
destined to the expression of Itidividuaisy that he does 
not say they supply the place of amf Noun, but that of 
. the proper Name only. And this undoubtedly was their 
original, and still is their true and natural use. Pro- 
iMMHN est pats oraiionis, quae pro ngmine proprio uni- 
uscujusque accipiiur. Prise. L. XII. See also Jpoll. 
L. 11. c. 9. p. 117, 118. - 

• F 
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C*- V. the Subject of tfce Conversation to be 
the Speaker himself. Here, to supply 
the place of Pointing by a Word of 
equal Power, they furnished the Speaker 
with the Pronoun, 1. I write, I sa^y I 
desire, &c. and as the Speaker is always 
principal withresjj^ct to his own dis- 
course, this they called for that reason 

• the Pronoun of the First Persofi. 

. Agaijst, suppose the Subject of the 
Conversation to be the Party ad4rest. 
Here for similar reasons they invented 
the Pronoun, Tho u • Thou writ est. Thou 
walkest, &c. and as the Party addrest is^ 
next in dignity tq the Speaker, or at 
least comes next with reference to the 
discourse ; this Pronoun they therefore 
called the Pronouns of the Second Person. 

Lastly, suppose the Subject of Cout 
versation neithersthe Speaker, nor the 
Party addtest, but some Third Object, 
different from both. Here they provided 
another Pronoun. Hje, She, or It, 

which 
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which in disftinctioinu ix> thie two fwmer Cb. V; 
was called the Fronoun of the Third 
Person. - 



And thus it was that Tronouns came 
to be distinguislied by their respective 

Pbrsok^s^^'^X • - . 

Y% . ' As 



(*=) The description of the different Persons here given 
is taken from Frisdan^ who took it from ufyoUonius. 
Personce Pranominum sunt tres ; primUy secunda, tertia. 
Prima est^ cum ipsa^ qua hquitur^.d^ se pfonuntiat; 
Secunda^ cum de ea pronmmaty ad q[uam directo sermone 
.loumtur; Tertia, cumde ed^ ^uae, pec loquitur^ nee ad 
se directum accipit Sermonem. L. HIL p. 940. Theom 
dore Gaza gives the same Distinctions. n^Zrov (tj^o<ruiro¥ 
sc:) ^ vjt^i laJte ^^il^st o Asywv* ^evls§0¥f Z ^t^i re, wfOJ o? o 
Xdy^- Tg/rey, « zre^t Iri^y. Gaz/Gram.. t. IV. j)« 1^2. 

This account of Persons is far preferable to the com- 
mon one, which makes the First the jS|j^tfA:^; the Se- 
cond, the Party addrest ; and th« Third, tie SiibjeSi. 
For tho' the First and Second be as commonly described, 
one the Speaker, the othei the Party addrest ; yet till 
they become suhjeGU of4h^ discpurs^y ihaj have nojex- 
i^tonce. Again as to the. Third Person's being the sub-^ 
i^tj this is a character, which it shar^, in^ common with; 

both 



** 
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i 

Ch. V. As to Nu M B E R, the Pronoun of each 
Person has it: (I) has the plural (we),' 
because there may be many Speakers at 

once 



both the other Persons, and which can never therefore 
be callefl a peculiarity of its own. To explain by an 
instance or two. When Eneas begins the narratiye of 
his adventures^ the second Person immediately appears^ 
because he makes Dido^ whom he addresses^ the imme- 
diate subject of his Discourse. 

Jtifandum^ Regina^ jubes, retiavare dolorem. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verses (tho' she be all 
that time the party addrest) we heac nothing farther of 
this Second Person^ a variety of other Subjects filling up 
the Narrative. 

In the mean time the First Person may be seen every 
where, because the Speaker every where is himself the 
Subject. They were indeed Events, as he says himself, 

— quotque ips^ miserrima vidiy , ' 
Et quorum pars magna fui 

iSoi that the Second Person does not often occur in the 
course of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a 
Figure of Speech, when those, who by their absence are 
in fact so many Third Persons, are converted into Second 

Persons 
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once of the same Sentiment ; as well as Ch. V. 
one, who, including himself, speaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 
plural (you),^ because a Speech may 
be spoken to many, as well as to one. 
(He) has the plural (they), because 
the Subject of discourse is often many 
at once./ 

But tho' all these Pronouns have 
Number^ it does not appear either in 
Greek J or Latin^ or any modern Lan- 
guage, that those of the first and second 
Person carry the distinctions of Sex. 
The reason seems to be, that the 
FS Speaker 



Persons by being introduced os present. The reeU Second 
Person (Dido) is never once hinted. 

I 

Thus far as to Virgil, But when we read EucUdf we 
find neither First Person, nor Second, in anj Part of the 
whole Work,. The reason is, that neither Speaker nor 
Party addrest, (in which light we may always Tiew the 
Writer and his reader) can possibly become the Subject 
of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing else, ex- 
cept abstract Quantity, which neitjier speaks itself, nor 
is spoken to by another. 
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Ch.v. Speaker and Hearer being geaaer^^lly 
preseM to each other. It would have 
been siiperfluoiys to have marked a dis- 
tinction by Arf, which from Nature 
and even Dress was commonly (* appa-<- 
rent on both sides. But this does not 
hold- with r^pect to the third Person, 
of whose Character and Dist&ctions, 
(including Sex among the rest) we often 
know no mo^Q, than what we learn from" 
the discourse. And hence it is that in 
most lianguages the third Person has 
its Genders, and. that even English 
(which allows its Adjectives no Genders 
at all) has in this Pronoun the triple ^^> 
distinction of He, She, and It. 

Hence 



W Demonstratio ipsa secum genus ostencUt. Priscian* 
L. XII. p! 942. See JpolL de Si^ntax. L. II. c. 7. 
p. 109. 

^) The Utility of this Distinction may be better found 
iflL supposing it ^way. Suppose for example we should 
read in history these words^ — He caused him to destroy 

him — 
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- Hei^tce too we see the reason why a ^h. v. 
single Pronoun (f^ to each Person, an / 
to the Firsts and a Thou to the Second^ 
are abundantly sufficient to. all the pur- 
. F 4 poses 



him — and that we were io b^ informed the [He], which 
is here thrice repeated^ stood each time for something dif* 
ferent, that is to say, for a Man, for a Womai^and for 
a City, whose Name^^were Alexander^ Thais^ 2LTiA Per- 
sepolisr Taking the Pronoun in this manner, diYested 
of its Genders, how would it appear, which was de* 
stroyed; which was the destroyer ; and which the cause, 
that moyM to the destruction ? But there are not ^uch 
douo ts, when we hear the Genders distinguished ; when 
instead of the ambiguous sentence. He caused him \o 
destroy Irnn^ we are told with the proper distinctions, 
that SHE caused HiBt to destroy it. Then we know with 
• certainty, what before we could not : that the Promoter 
was the woman ; that her Instrument was the Hero ; 
and that the Subject of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 
'City. . 

C^ Quaritur tamen cur prima quidemJPersona Sf secutu 
da singula Pronomina hdbeant, iertiam vero sex diversx 
tndkent voces ? Ad quod respondendum estj quod prima 
quidem Sp secunda Persona ideo non egent diversis vodbuSf 
quod semper praesentes inter se sunt, ^ demonstrative ; 
teftia vero Persona modo demonstraUva est, ut^ Hie, Iste ; 
modo relutiva^ ut Is^ fyscy &c. Prisciaiu L. XII. p. 933» 

1 
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Ch. V. poses of Speech. But it is not so with 
respect to the 2%ird Person. The va- 
rious relations of the various Objects 
exhibited by this (I mean relations of 
near and distant, present and absent, 
same and different, definite atid indefi- 
nite, ^c.) made it necessary that here 
there should not be one, but many Pro- 
nouns, such as Hcy This, That, Other ^ 
Any, TSome, &c. 

It must be confessed indeed, that all 
tl^ese Words do not always appear as 
Proiiouns. When they stand by them- 
selves, and represent some Npun,^ (as 
when we say, Th is is Virtue, or SeiK^riKcSg, 
Give me That) then are they Pronouns. 
But when they are associated to somp 
Noun (as when we say, This Habit is 
Virtue; or SsLKnaSg,' That Man de- 
frauded me) then as they supply not thp 
place of a Noun, but only serve to as- 
certain one, they fall rather int6 the 
Species of Definitives or Articles. That 
there is indeed a near relation between 

Pronouns 



The Article stands with a Noun; but the PRONouit 
stands FOR a Noun. ApolL L. I. c 3. p. 22. *At;7« «» 

lm<nrivayiMm9 ivrcuwfjJav ijarenriwiti. Now Articles them^^ • 
selves^ tchen the^ quit their Conne&ion zcitk NounSy pass 
into such Pronoun, as is proper upon the occasion. Ibid; 
Again — *'0r»f ro "A^B^v iav (Atr^ ovoiamt^ va^aXaiAQanrxi, 

Mf»ytifis mU aflemvf^iatr fAt)«AD^0i9a'iT«i, uyt hk. fyfivo/Asyoy /Atr 
hofjMT^ dwaiJiti arrl oyo/xar^ 'a»^t>,'i^9n. When the Arti^ 

dc 



\ 
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Pronouns and Articles^ the old Gram- [Ch. V. 
marians have all acknowledged, and,^^'^^'*^ 
some words it has been doubtful to 
which Class to refer. The best rule to 
distinguish them is this— The genuine 
Pronoun always stands by itself^ as- 
suming the Power of a Noun, and sup- 
plying its j!>/ac6— The genuine Article 
never stands by itself, but appears at all 
times associated to something else, re- 
quiring a Noun for its support, as much 
as Attributives or <«) Adjectives. 



As 
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Cb. V. As to the Coalescence of these Pro- 
nouns, it is, as follows. Tthe First or 
Second will, either of them,' by them* 

selves^ 



cle is assumed without the Noun^ and has (as tee eJtpttdn^d 
before) the same S^ntax^ which the Noun has ; U must qf 
fibsoliUe necessity be admitted for a Pronoun^ because it 
aippears without a Noun^ and yet is in Power assumed for 
one, Eljusd. L. 11. c. 8. p. 113. L. I/c; 45. p. 9(5. — 
Inter Pronomhia Sf Articulos hoc Interest^ quod Prono^ 
mina eaputantur, quce^ cum sola sinty vicem nominis com* 
plenty ut Quii, iLLE, isTE I ArticuU vero cum Pronomipi* 
bus, aut Nominibus^ aut Partidpiis adjunguntur. Donat. 
Gram., p. 1753. 

J^riscidn^ speaking 6f the Stoics^ says as follows : Aji- 
Txcuus autem Pronomina connumer antes, finitos ea 
' Articulos ^ppeUabant ; ipsos autem Articulos, quibus 
$ios caremu^, infii^itos Articulos dicebant. Vet, ut 
alii diqint, Articulos connumerabant Pronominibus^ Sf' 
A&TtcuLARXA eos Pronomii^a vocdbant, &c. Pris. L. I, 
p.- 574. Varroy speaking biQuisque and Hie, calls tbem 
both Artici^s, the . first indefmte^ the second definite* 
Be lAng. Lot. L. ViL See also L. IX. p. 132. Vossims 
indt^cd in his Analogia (L. /. c. 1.) apposes this Docttine, 
because Hie has not the same power with the Greek 
Article o. But he did not enough attend to the atntbait 

Writers 
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ifelves coalesce with the Third, but .not Ch. V. 
with each other. For exaftiple, it is 
good sense, as well as good Grammar, 
to say in any Language — I am He— 
Thou art He — but we cannot say — I 
AM Thou — nor Thou art I. , The. 
reason is, there is no absurdity for thei» 
Speaker to be the Subject also of the 
Discourse, as when'we sayv Jr.«m ife; 
or for the Person addrest ; as when we 
'say. Thou art He. But for the same 
Person, in the same circumstances, to 
be at once the Speaker, and the Party 
addrest, this Js impossible ; and so 
therefore is the Coalescence of the First 
and Second Person. 

And now perhaps we have seen 
enough of Pronouns^ to perceive how 

they 



Writers on this Subject, who considered all Words, as 
AwrtcLESy which ifeing assodaied tg Nouta (and not 
standing in their place) served in antf manner to ascertainp 
and determine their sigtuJkatUm. 
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they differ froni otlier Substantives* 
The others are Primary j these are their 
Substitutes ; a kind of secondary Race, 
which were taken in aid, when for rea- 
sons already W mentioned « the others 
could not be used. It is moreover by 
means of these, and of Articles^ which 

are 



(^) See these rea5ons at the l^egitining of this chap- 
ter, of which reasons the principal one is, that ^< no 
<< Nonn, properly so called, implies its own Presence. 
. ^^ It is therefore to ascertain such Presenccy that the Pro. 
<^ noun is taken in aid ; and hence it is it becomes equi- 
*^ Talent to hT^isy that is, to Pointing or Indication by 
*« the Finger." It is worth remarklDg in that Verse of 
Persiusy 

Sed pulchrum est digito monstrari, Sf didery 

HiC EST. 

how the hT^ts and the Pronoun ar,c introduced togei 
ther, and made to co-operate to the same end. 

Sometimes bj virtue of hT^ts the Pronoun of the third 
Person stands for the^Fr^^ 

Quod si mUUibut parcesy erit iiic quoque Miles. 
That is, / also zeiU he a Soldier. 

Tibul. L. II. El. 6. y. 7. See Fulpius, 

U 
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are nearly alliecj to them, that " Lan- Ch. V. 
" GUAGE, the" in itself only significant 
** of general IdeaSj is brought down to 
" denote that infinitude of Particulars^ 
" which are for ever arising, and ceas- 
" ing to be.'^ But more of this here- 
after in a proper place: 

As to the three orders of Pronouns 
already mentioned, they xnay be called 
JPrepositivey as may indeed all Substan- 
tives, because they are capable of in- 
troducing or leading a Sentence-^ with- 
out having reference to any thing pre- * 
vious. But besides those there is ano- 
ther 



It may be observed too, that even in Epbtolary Cor- 
respondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, where 
tiie Pronouns I and You make their appearance, there 
is a sort of implied Presence^ which they arc supposed 
to indicate, though the parties are in fact at ever so 
great a distance. And hence the rise of that distinction 
in jfyoUanius^ r»s /xlf riiif o^i^an tlvxt ^ii^uf, t%s ^\ t5 vS, 
that some . Indications are ocular y and some are mental. 
be Syntaxi, L. II. c. 3. p! 104. 
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Ch. V. THER PRONOirN.(in Oreck og, il^igCO ;m 
Latin^ Qui; in Engluh^ Whoj Whkhj 
That) a Pronoun having a character 
peculiar to itself, the nature of which 
ina^ be expl^ned as follows. 

Suppose I was to say~LiGHT i$ a 
Body^ Light moves with great celerity. 
These would apparently be two distinct 

Sentences. 



(«> The Greeks^ it must be confest, call this Pronoua 
vvoraxitidt a^Bfov, the subjunctive^ Article. Y%tj ad it- 
should seem, this is but an improper Appellation. Jp^^ 
lonius^ when he^ compares it to the 'ur^pracKlixh or true 
prepositive Artide^ not only confesses it to diiSer, as 
being exprest hy a different Word, and hajing a differ- 
ent place in every Sentence ; but in Syntax he adds, it 
is wholly different. De Syntax. U h c. 4^. p; fin/ 
Theodore (rasa acknowledges the same^ and therefQre* 

a4ds oflcv 5w j$ 5 Ktt^wsif stn A^i^ov vMiiL—i^for these 

reasons this (meaning tJie Sut^junctive) cannot pfoperiu 
be an Article. And just before he says, xv^tMs y« ^^ 
ac^9go9 TO w^oraiiiiKor—hazEever properly speeding it is 
the Prepositive is the Article. Gram. Introd. L..IV. 
The Latins therefore haVe undonbtedly done better in 
ranging it with the Pronouns. 
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Sentences. Suppose, instead of theSe- ^b- V- 
cond, Ljght, I were to place the pre- 
positive Pronoun; it, and say — Light 
is a Bodyi ; it moves with great celerity — 
the . Sentences would still be distinct 
gind two. But if I add a Connective (as 
for Example' an and) saying — Light 
is a Body^ and it moves with great cele- 
rity — I then by Connection make the 
two into' one, as by cementing many 
Stones I Efiake one Wall. ' - 

Now it isi in the united Towers of a , 
Conmctivcj Q,nd another Pronoun^ that 
we may see the force, and character of 
the Pronoun here treated. Thus there- 
fore, if in the place of and it, we ,/ 
substitute that, or which, saying 
Light is a Body^ which moves with 
great celerity^^the Seijtence still retains 
its Unity and Perfection^ and becomes 
if possible more compact than before. 
We may with just reason therefore call 
this Pronoun the Subjunctive, be- 
cause 
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Ch. V. cause it Cannot (like the Prepositive) 
introduce an original Sentence, but 
only serves to subjoin one to some other ^ 
which is previou^^). 

The 



<*> Hence we see why the Pronoun here mentioned is 
stfways necessarily the Part of some cowflex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either exprest or understood, 
two Verbs, and two NominatiTes. 

Thus in that Verse of Hormcj 

Qui tnetuens vsmt^ liber mikt non erit unquam. 

IBe non pit Uher^-^h one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit 
— b another. IBe and Qui are the tT»o Nominatives; 
Erit and Viinty the tzco^ Verbs; and so \i all other 
instances. 

The following passage from ApoBonius (though some- 
what corrupt !b more places than one) will serve to 
shew, whence the above speculations are taken. To 

fifreint Kclia riv rSnt ^vo /iifb»riM^«vv)«$<9 (Xtyor .rwn h rZ ivofMtri^ 
9^ rviv h »vru rS cifB^») Wff cjoXiy t^tff ciViW ru KAI axn^i^- 
fM). Koiyey fijy (le^ TO KAI y»§ xo<yoy /ao) v»^tK»it^oLn To 
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The Application of this Subjunc- ^^X: 
TiVE, like the other Pronouns, is uni- 
versal. It may be the Substitute of all 
V X kinds 



ifoiM,» TO ^fOKtifjLtifoVf evfAVXtxojf SJ tremor Xoyoif 'oafrvf i^ crr^oy 
fvifj^ «r«^iAa/xff«Fi, i^0[ru to, UAPErENETO O TPAMMA- 
TIKOS, .02 AIEAEHATO, hneifAU tw avrh airoTiAir t5 (fors. 
TO*) O rPAMMATIK.02 nAPEFENETO, KAI AIEAESATO. 
The subjunctive Artide^ (that is ^ the Pronoun here meru 
tioned) is appiied to a Verb of its own^ and yet is co$U 
nected uiehal to the antecedent Noam. Hence it can never 
serve to constitute a. simple Senienccy by reason of the %»- 
tax of the two Verbs ^ I mean that which respects the Noun 
or Antecedent^ and thai which respects the Article or Rd* 
hUive. The same too follows as to the Conjunction^ avda 
TJiis Copulatioe assumes tjie antecedent Noun^ which isco* 
pable of being appiied to many Subjects ^ and by connecting 
to it a new Sentence ^ of necessity assumes a new Verb also. 
And hence it is thai the Words — the Grammarian came, 
WHO discoarsed-^/orin in power nearly the same senienccy 
as if we were to say — the Grammarian came, and dis- 
coursed. ApoU, de Syntaxi^ L, L c. 43. p. 92. See also 
an ingenious French Treatise, called Grammaire generate 
4* ratsonnee^ Chap. IX. 

The LatinSy in their Structure of this SufajunCtiTe, 
seem to have well represented its compound Nature tojf 
part Pronoun, and part Connective^ in forming their qui 
And Quis from que and is, or (if we go with Scaligef to 

G 
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C*h. V. kinds of Substantives^ natural, artificial, 
or abstract ; as well as general, special, 
or particular. We may say, the -4m- 
maU Which, &c. the Man, Whom, &c. the 
Ship, JVhichy &c. Alexander, JVho, &c; 
Bucephalus, That, 8cc. Virtue, Which, 
&c. &c* ^ 

^ Nay, it may eveii be the Substitute 
of all the other Pronouns, and is of 
course therefore expressive of all three 
Persons. Thus we say, I, who now 
read, have near Jinished^ this. Chapter ; 
TBov,'wno n^ readest ; IlE,^no now 
readeth, &c. &c. 

And thus is this SubjonctivA 
truly a Fronoun from its Substitution, 

' there - 

the Greek) from kai and'os and KAI and'O. S'c«f de 
Cms. Ling, Lat. c, 127. 

Homer also expresses the Force of this Sulffundive, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of tho. Prepositive and a 
Connective, exactly consonant to the Theory here esta- 
blished. See Iliad, A, rer, 270, 553. N- 571. n. 54, 
157, 158. 
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Acre being no Substantite existing, in -Ch. V. 
TT^fe place it may, not stand. At the ' ' 
same time, it is essentiality distinguished 
from the other Pronouns, by this pecu- 
liar, that it is not only a Substitute^ but " 
withal a Connectives^, 

G2 AwD 



C^^ Before we quit this Subject^ it may not be imprO« 
per to remark) that in the Greek and Latin Tongues th^ 
two principal Pronouns, that is to say, the First and Se* 
cosd Person, the Ego and the Tu^ are impiied in the 
Tery Form of the Verb itself (yf^, yfufttff scrtboj sai* 
hU) and are for that reason never exprfist^ unless it be t«l 
mark a Contradistinction; such as in Jftrgil^ 

'Nos patriamfugirniis; Tu, Tityre, lentus in umbrA 
Formosam resonare doees^ &c. 

'this iowcTer is true with reSpect only to the Cdsusrec^ 
ius^ or' N'ommdtzve of these Pronouns, but not with res-t 
pect to their oblique Casesy which must always be added^ 
blecaiise tho' we see the Ego in 4mo, and the Tu in JmOSy 
we see not the Te or Me in Aniaij or Amarit. 

'itt eTcft ikeA^obli^ Cases appear in a difiei'ent mail- 
ner, according, as. they mark Contradistinction, or not. 
If they contradistinguish) then are they comtnonfy placed 
at the beginning of the Sentence, or at least before the 
Verb, or leading Substantire. 
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Cb. V. A.Ni>;now to concluide w:hat wa have 
"^ said concerning Substantives. AH SiPb- 

STANTIVES 



Thus Virgil, . ' 

Quid Thesea, magnum 

Quid memorem Aldden ? Et mi genu^ ab Jove summo. 



Thus Homer, 



Xl»t^» S« MOI Kvaxrt ^iXn i IX. A. 

where the 'Y^n' and the Moi stand, as contradistinguish^, 
and both have precedence of their respective Verbs, the 
yfjjf even leading the whole Sentence, In other in- 
stances, these Pronouns commonly take their place be- ■ 
bind the Verb, as may be seen in examples every where 
obvious. The Greek Language went farther still. When 
the oblique Case of these pronouns happened to contra- 
distinguish, they assumed a peculiar Accent of their own, 
whirh gave them the name of of.0oTo»8/xi»«/, or Pronount 
uprightly accented. When they marked no such opposi- 
tion^ they not only took their place behind the Verb, 
but even gave it their Accent^ and (as it were) inclined 
themselves upon it. And hence they acquired the name 
of E'/itXtriK»i, that is, Leaning or .Inclining Pronouns. 
T\\eGreeks too had in the first person 'E/x5, 'E/^o/, 'E/xt for 
Contradistinctivesy and M5, Mot, Mi for Enclitics. And 
hence it was that Apollonius contended, that in the pas- 
sage above quoted from the first Iliad, we shoud read 
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STANTIVES are either Frimary^ or Si- Ch.fV. 
tondary yihat is to say^^accdrdihg to'a 
Language more familiar and known, 
are either Nouns or pROsfouif s. Thie 
Nouns denote Substances j and those 
cither Naturalj Artificial^ or Abstract*. 
They moreover denote Things either 
Generalj or Special^ of Particular. The 
Pronouns, their Substitutes, are either 
Prepositivcj or Subjunctive. The Pre^ 
POSITIVE is distinguished into three 
Orders, called the Firsts the Second^ and 
G3 the 



vm^a y '£1^01, for zraT^x ^i MCI, on account of the Con* 
tradistinction, which there occurs between the Gredam 
and Chides. See ApoU. de Sffntaxi, X. i. c. 3. jp. 20, 
It. n.,c.%p. 102, 103. 

This Diversity between the Contradistinctive Pronouns, 
and the Enclitic, is not unknown eren to the English 
Tongue. When we say, Gheme Conteat^ the (Me) in 
this case is a perfect Enclitic But when we say, Crtb# 
Me Content^ Give Him his thousan^s^ the (Me) and (Him) 
are no Enclitics, but as they stand in opposition, assume 
an Accent of their own, and so become the tme I^9otp^ 

* See before, p. 37, 3a, 
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G^J- V- the Third Person. The Subj u »cti vb 
iaoludes the powers of all those three, 
haying $uperadde(if us of its own^ the 
pocuUajr force of a Conntciive. 

W4^ rtow proceed to Att»ibut,IV3B8, 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, VI. \ 

Concerning Attributives. 

'Attributives we. all those principal Ch. VI. 
Wordky that denote Attributes^ coHsider^ 
ed as Attributes, Such, for example 
axe the Words,. Blacky WhitCj Greats 
Uttle^ Wise^ Eloquent^ Writeih^ Wrote^ 
Writings kc^^^^. . 

G4 How- 



(«^ In the ftbove list of Words are included .what 
Graaunarians called Adjectives ^ Verbs ^ and Participles j \ 
in as much as aU of them equally denote the Attributes of 
Substance. Hence it is, that as they are all from their 
Terj nature the Predicates in a Proposition (being all 
predie^led of some Snlitject ^i: Substaaea. Snow is vMiCf 
Cicero vriMhj 4c.) btnce I my the Appellation PHMA 
or VsBB is employed bj Lopciaas in an extended S^se , 
to denat€ tJmm aH, Tkns Ammonias eEplainiii|[ the f ea* 
San, rrhf ArisMk io his Tract de hterprHaltiong eaHa 
Xivxif Verb^ tells ns ^i^sw^ ^V^, nttmlvH^i*^* ^ <v 
wfffflvw w9ii0»H 'i?a*IA »^wft»^,jjf*(^ w?fy Sm^ or^ 
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Ch. VI. However, previously tq these, and 
. to every other possible Attribute^ 
whatever a thing may be, whether black 
or white, square or round, wise or elo- 
quent, writing or thinking, it must^r^^ 
of necessity jixisT, before it can possi- 
bly be any thing else. For Exist- 
ence may be considered as an universal 
Genus^ to which all things of all kindsi 
are at all times to be referred. The 
Verbs therefolre, which denote it, claim 
pretedettcte of all others, as being es- 
sential to the very being of every Pro^ 
position, ill which they may still be 
found, either expre$t^ or by implication ; 
exprest, as when we say, The Sun is 
ftr*r|/ff; by implication^ as when we say, 
■'''■'■■■ '^ "' • ' :\ , The 



tiMtfeyikat forms the Bredicale in a Proposition, is (Med 
a VeIib," p. 34. Edit. Ven. Priseian*a ofhservatioii, 
Itottgh- liiaidfe on another cfecasiQii, is very pertinent to 
the'pregeiitw '■ Ni^n DedintOfOy sed proprietas extHdienda 
est ^nykationi^, L. IL^ p, &76i^' And in another place 
life ^ys-^^-'-^^noi^'^similitudS. dedinationis otknimodo eoi^m" 
pt'veV^^tsternit^^iiil^es oratim^ se, sed vis ipsius 

si^iificaiionis. L XIII. p. 970. 
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The &un rises^ which means, when re- Ch. VI, 
solved, The Sun is rmng^^). 

1'he Verbs, Is, Groweth^ Becameth^ 

Esty Fit^ V'Tccc^Xei eqi, isk'kH^ ylyvETCci^ are 
all of them used to express this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Suhstantiva^ Verbs Substantive^ but 
the- Greeks *Pvijx«Tir 'T^a^KT^Ka Verbs of 
Existence^ a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Substance. 
The principal of those Verbs, and which 
we shall particularly here consider, is 
the Verb, '5^/, Est, Is. 

Now all Existence is either abso- 
lute or qualified — absolute, as when we 
say, B is; qualified, as when we say, 
B IS AN Animal rB is black, is 

ROUND,^^C. 

.,./ ... > ,WlT« 

' ' ;^ - ■ . ...'■'- \ ' '' 

(*) S^e Met jhys, Amtot. h. V. c. 7. Edit DihFaB, 
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Cb. VL WxTii respect to this diflfercnc*, the 
Verb (is) c£Hi by itself express absolute 
Existence^ but never the qualified^ with- 
out subjoining the particular Fornn, be^ 
caiise the Forms of Existence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Fofin 
be not exprest, we cannot know whidi 
is intended* And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only serves to subjoin sonxe 
such Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Assertion. It is under 
the same character, that it becomes a 
latent part in every other Verb, by 
expressing that Assertion, which is one 
of their Essentials* Thus, as was ob^ 
served just before, Riseth means, is m^ 
mg; Writetk, is writing. 

Ag a I N — ^As toEx I ST E Nc E in gene^ 
ral it is either ijnutablei or immutalfle ; 
mutable^ as in the Objects of Senrntion ; 
immutable^ as in the Objects of Intellec-^ 
tion and Science. Now mutable Objects 
exist all in Time^ and admit the several 
Distinctions of present, past, and fu- 
> . ^ /t'i V , V '.; ■' '.<\ ,^ I . ^ ture^ 
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tute. But immutable Objects hiow no p^y^* 
such distinctionsy hxxt rather stand op- 
posed to HI things temporary. 

And hence two different Significa- 
tions of the substantive Verb (xs,) ac- 
cording as it denotes mutable^ oximmti^ 
ti^le Being, 

For example, if we say, Tills Orange 
W ripCi (is) meaneth, that it existeth so 
,now fit this present^ in opposition to past 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we say, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommensurable with its side, 
we do not intend by (is) that it is in- 
commensurable now J having been for^- 
merhf commensurable, or being to be- 
come so hereafter ; on the contrary we 
intend that Perfection of Existence^ to 
which Time and its Distinctions are ut- 
terly unknown. It is under the same 
paeaning we employ this Verb, when' 
2* w^ 



% 

/ 
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ch. vi.rwe say, Truth is, or, God is. . The 
opposition is not of Time present to 
other Times, but of necessary Existence 
to. all temporary Existence whatever^^K 
And so much for Verbs of Existence j 
commonly called Verbs Subsianiive. 

. ■ '' ■ * 

We .are now to descend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, such as 
black altd white^ to writCy to speak, to 
walk. Sec. among which, when com- 
pared and opposed to each other, one 
of the most eminent distinctions ap- 
pears to be this* Some, by being join- 
• ed to a proper Substantive make with- 
' . out 



(^'> Cum ^nim dicimus^ Deus est, non eum tUcimus 
N^UNc ESSE, sed'tantum in Substantia esse, ut hocadim" 
tnutahttitatem potius substantia, quam ad tempus dliquod 
refer^t^r^ Si autem dicimus, . J>tjss est, ad nuUam dim. ' 
substantiam pertinei, nisi tqrUum ad tempotis constituti" 
oncm ; hoc eniniy quod sigmficat^ idle est, tanquam si dica^ 
twws, NUNC EST. QuuTc CUM dtcimus ESSE, ut substuniiam 
designemusysimplkiter est addimua ; cum vero ita ut aU' 
quidprcBsens slgntficetur, secundum Tempus. Bioeth. in 
Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See also Plat. Tim. p. 37, 3B. 
0dit, Serrani. 
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out farther' help a perfect assertive Sen- Ch- VI. 
tence; while the rest, tho' otherwise 
perfect, are in this respect deficient. ' 

Ta ^xplaijfv .by an example. When 
we say, Ciaero eloquent y Cicero wise^ 
these are imj^rfect Sentences, though 
they denote » Substance and an At-^ 
tribute. The reason is, that they want 
an As^r^imi to shew that such At- 
tribute appertains, tp such Substance. 
We must therefore call in the help of 
an Assertion elsewhere, an (is) or a 
(was) to complete the Sentence, say- 
ing Cicero IS wise^ Cicero was eloquent. 
On the contrary, when we say, Cicero 
Tsrritethj Cicero zmlkethj in instances 
like these there is no such occasion, 
because the words (writeth) and (walk- 
etjij imply in their own Form not an 
Attribute only, but an Assertion like- 
wise. Hence it is they may be resolv- 
ed,, the one into Is and JVriti7ig^ the 
other into Is and Walking. 

Now 
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^Si-VI. Now all those Attributives, which 
have this complex Poiirer of denoting' 
both an Attribute' and an Assertion, 
make that Species of Words, which 
Grammarians call VERB^i If we re- 
solve this complex Power inta its dis- 
tinct Parts, and take the Attribute alonei 
without the Assertion, then have we 
Participles. All other Attributives, 
besides the two Species before^ are in- 
cluded together in the generalName 
of Adjectives. 

A^i> thus it is, that all Attribu-^ 
tiVEs are either Verbs, Partici- 
ples, or Adjectives. 

Besides the Distinctions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deserve 
notice. Some Attributes have their 
Essence in Motion; such are to WalJc^to 
fiy^ to strike^ to live. Others have it in 
the privation of Motion; such are to 
stopy to rest, to cease, to die. And lastly, 
others have it in subjects, tt;AicA have 

nothing 
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• . . 

nothing U do with either Motion or its ^^ 
Frivation ; such are the Attributes of^ 
Great and Little^ White and Blacky 
Jfhe ahd FooUsh^ and in a word the se^ 
veral Quantities and Qualities of all 
Things, Now these last are Adject- 
ives ; those which denote Motions^ or 
their Privation^ are either Verbs or 

FABTICtPI^ES. ♦ 

And this Circumstance leads to a 
farther Distinction,*which may be ex- 
plained as follows^ That all Motion is 
in Time^ and therefore, wherever it exists, 
implies Time as its concomitant, is evi- 
dent to all, and requires no proving,. 
But ^besides this, all Rest or Privation of 
Motion implies Time likewise^ For how 
can a thing be said to rest or s|pp, by be- 
ing in one Place for one instant only ? — so 
too is that thing, which moves with the 
greatest velocity* -fTo stop therefore or 

rest, 

t Thus Prcdits in the Beginning of his Treatise con- 
eerning Motion, H^f/*5f If* ro vfonfo* i^ vr«e«» h rSi avrS 
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rest^ is to be in one Place for more than 
one Iq^tant, that, is to say, during an £r- 
tension between two Instants^ and this of 
course gives us the idea of Time. As 
therefore ikfo/ion5 and their Privation im'- 
ply Time as their concomitant, so verbs, 
which denote them, come to denote 
Time also W. And hence the origin and 
♦use of Tenses, " which are so many 
" different forms, assigned to each Verb, 
" to shew, without altering its princi- 
" pal meanings the various Times in 
" which such meaning may exist/'- — 
Thus Scribit, Scripsity Scripseratj arid 
Scribety denote all equally the Attribute, 
To Write^ while the difference between 
them, is, that they denote Writing in 

different Times. 

Should 

\ 

(*> The andent Authors of Dialectic or Logic have 
well described this Property. The following is part of 

their Definition of a Verb ^/xa Ji «ri to 'ur^wray^yMifoyf 

Xf OHO*, a Ferb is soniething^ which signijles Time over 
AND ABOTE (for such is the force of the Preposition H^m.) 
If it should be asked, over and above whcU ? It maj . 
be answered, over and above its principal Signification, 
which is to denote some moving and energizi/^ Attribute^ 
See Jrist. de Interpret, c. 3. together with his Con^^- 
mentators Ammonias and Boeihius. 



Should it be susked, whether Time iU cfe. vt. 
^If may not become upon occasion the 
Verb's principal Significatic^n ; it is an^ 
swered, No. And this appears, because 
ihe^ame Tme may be denoted by differ-* 
ent verbs (as in the \fords, writeth and 
^eaketh) and different Times by the 
same Verb (as in the words, writeth and 
7S)rote) neither of wbich could happen^ 
were Time any thi||g more, than a mere 
Concomitant. Add to this, that when 
words denote Time, , not collaterally, ' 
but principally, they cease to be verbs, 
and become either adjectives, orsub- 
. stantives. Of the adjective kind are 
Timely y Yearly ^ Dayly^ Hourly, &c. of 
the substantive kind are Time, Year^ 
Day, Hour, &c. 

Th e most obvious divkibn of Tt M E 
' is into Present, Past, and Future, nor . 
is any language Complete, whose Verbs 
have not Tenses, to mark these dis- 
ttoctions. But we may go still further, 
^ime past. and future are both infinitely 
H - extended. 
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(Ht. VI. extended. *Hence it is tHat in universal 
Time pait we may assume many parii^ 
,cuhr Times pasty and in universal Time 
futurty mamj particular Times futvrey 
some nxore, some less remote, and cor- 
responding to each other under diflferent 
relations. Even present Time itself h 
not exempt from these differences, and 
as necessarily implies somt degree of 
Extension^ as does iprery given lino, 
however mipute. 

Here then we i^re to seek for^ the 
reason, which first introduced into lan^ 
guage that variety of TensesJ It was^ 
not it seems enough to deAote indqfinitert 
ly (or by Aorists.) mere Present, Past, or 
J'uture, but it was necessary on njany 
occasions to define with more precision, 
what hind of Past, Present, or Future. 
And hence the mullipliQitly of Futures^ 
Pl.'aeterits, and even Present Tenses, 
with which all languages are found %9 
abound, and without which it would 
be difficult to ascertain our Ideas. 

However 
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' However as the knowledge of Ch. vi. 
Tenses depends on the Theory, of 
Time, and this is a subject of no mean 
speculation, we shall reserve it b^^ itself 
for the following chapter. 
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€HAP. Vll. 

Qonberning Time^ Und Tenses^ 



C. VII. 



Time and Space have thiis in com- 
mon, thai they are both of them by 
nature things, continuous^ aind as such 
they both of them imply Extension. 
Thus between London and ^ali^hury 
tfee^e is the Extension of Space^ and 
between Yesterday and To-morrow^ the 
]&xtension of Time. But in this they 
differ, that all the parts of Space exist 
at once and together^ while those of 
Time only exist in Transition or Sue- 
cession^^'X Hence then we may gain 
Some Idea of Time, by considering it 

under 



(«) See Vol. I. p/ 275. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is said by Ammonius — Mi yaf o X^oi^ 
oX®* aV» v(p<V«T«i,aXX' ^ Mra fww» To NYN* h y<»f t» y/- 
yt(TBAi ^ (pBtiqitrBon TO «!»«< ix«i. Time doth not subsist the 
whole at onccy but only in a single Now or Instant ; for - 
it hath its Existence in becoming and in ceasing to be. 
jibiQBi, IB Predicam. p. 82. b. 
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*Under the notion of a transient Conti- C. vir. 
nuity. Hence also, as far as the af- 
fections and properties oi Transition go, 
Time is different from Space ; but as to 
•those of jEjT^ewsion and Continuity ^ they 
perfectly coincide. 

Le T US take, for lexatnple, such a part 
of Space, as a Line. In eviary given 
Line we may assume any where a 
Pointy and - therefore in every given 
Line there may be assumed infinite 
Points. So in every given Time wq 
may assume any where a Now or In- 
stanty and therefore in every given Tim^ 
there may be assumed infinite Nows or , 
Instants. 

Farther still— A Point is the 
Bound of every infinite Line ; and a 
Now or Instant, of every finite Time. 
But altho' they are Boimdsy th^y are 
neither of them )Parts^ neither the Point 
qi any Xifne, nor the Now or Listant of 
any Tme. If this appear strange j, wja 
H 3 may 
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C. VII. jtofty rein^aBber, that the parts of any 
tljing extended are nece$mrUy extemd^ 
also, it being, essential to their charac- 
ter, that they should measure their Whole. 
But if a Foint or Now were exten^edj 
each of them would contain within 
itself infinite other Points^ and ififinite 
other Nows (for these may be assumed 
infinitely within the minutest Exten- 
sion) and thisi it is evident, would be 
absurd and impossible. 

These assertions therefore being ad-- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken a.s Bounds^ but not as Par/5 (*), it 

will 



(*) — ^an^ojf ori i^t fAo^tot ro NYN tS Xfov», utrviq u^ eii 
S*/y/A«i nnis y^c/Afcir «< ^e ^0pepi«« Jva rnf fuW it.o^a. It is 
evident that a Nbtr or Jhutant is no more a part of TitiUy 
than Points are of a lane. The parts indeed of one line 
are two other tdnes. Natur. Ausc. L. IV. C;. 17. And 
not long before — 't^ W WTN I fxi^^- putir^ii ▼• ya^rlfn*^^ 
^ (rvyxf«crd«i tn tv KXtx w rm p^t^ur • tt XPONOS h ionS 
^vyMi(rB»i U rZf NTN. A Now is no Part of Time ; for a 
Part is able to measure its Whoky and the fVhele is ne~ 
eessarUy made up of its Pmts ; ^mi Time cb^ ti^i 4gipear 
to be made up o/Nows. |bid* c. 14. 
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will follow, that in the same maimer as C vn. 
the same Paint may be the End of one ^"^"^^"^ 
Line, and the Beginning of another^j do 
the same Now or Instant may be the 
End of one Time, and the Beginning of 
another. Let us suppose for example^ 
the Lines, A B» B C. 

B 




A C 

I say that the Point B is the End of the ' 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the 
Line, B C^ In the same manner let u:^ 
suppose A B, BC to represent certain 
Times, and let B be a Now or Instant. 
In such case I say that the Instant B is 
the End of the Hme A B, and the Be- 
ginning of the Time B C. I say like* 
wise of these two Times, that with re- 
spect to the Now or Instant J which they 
include, the first of ithem is necessarily 
Past Time, as being prcDious to it; 
' H 4 th« 



^ 
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^- VII. the other is necessarily FtJTURE, as 
being subsequent As therefore every 
Now or Instant always exists in 
Time, arid without being Time, is 
Times Bound ; the Bound oif Completion 
to the Po^f, and the Bound of Com^ 
mencement to the Fiiture : from hence 
we may conceive its nature or end, 
which is to be tUe Mediufn of Continuity 
betrveen the Past and th^ Futur^e^ so as ta 
. render Time^ thro' all its PartSy one In-^ 
tire and Perfect JVhole^O. 

From the qibdye speculations, there 
follow some conclusions^ which may be 
perhaps called paradox;es, till^'they have 

* been 



(c) To 5e NTNir* <JWex«» xH^«> iJirwEf IXi^gflu. ovw^rt 70^ 
Toy Xf °***» "^^^ tja^e\B6¥rai j^ i(r6fA.tnv, «^ ^Xtus tai^ots %^o^*i. ef /tf 
iy< y»i t5 if.\% o^iX^j t5 ^«. TiAwTii, A Now or Instant is 
(^ was said before) the Continuity or holding together of 
Time; for it makes Time toniinuous, the past and the fu^ 
iure^ and h in general its boundary ^ as being tli^ be^n^ 
ning of one Time <tnd^ the ending of anotlier, N^tur. 
Auscult. L. IV. c. 19. l.vnyjH» in this place means not 
Continmty^ as standing for Extension^ bat father that 
Junction or Holding togetk^^'^y M^hich JSzt^QSion ifi im.« 
farted tQ other things. r. 
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been attentively considered. In the first p^ ^^^ 
place there cannot (strictly speaking) be 
eny such Thing as Time present. For if 
all Time be transient as Veil as continue 
om^ it cannot like a.Liue be present all 
together, but part will necessarily be 
gone, and part be coming. If there-- 
fore any portion of its continuity were 
to be present at once^ it would sq far 
quit its transient nature, and be Tim^ 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 
tinuity can be thus present, how can • 
Time possibly be present ^ to which such 
Continuity is essential. 

Farther than this---If there be no 
such thing as Time Present, there can be 
no Sensation of Time, by any one of tho 
senses. For all Sensation is of the 
^Present only, the Past being preserved 
not by Sense but by Memory, and the 
Future being anticipated by Pfudence 
only £ind wise Foresights - 

But 



^A^j'^ofuy, a}J^ TO i7«|Qy footer, Af^s, vt§t HniA* ^. ^^ 
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C. vn. . But if no Pcrtion of Time be the ob- 
ject of any Sensatiim ; farther, if the Pre* 
sent, never exist ; if the Past be no more ; 
if tiie Future be not as yet ; and if these 
are all the parts, out of which Xi^b is^ 
compounded: how strange and shadowy 
a Being do we find it ? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfect Non-entity(* ? 
Let us try however, since the senses fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to seize this fleeting Being. 

The World ha? been likened to a va^ 
riety pf Things, but it ap{>ears to resem- 
ble 

(d)"OT< itXf 5» 9Xws we fr<^ iift'Oy'f.i^^^s^fa/f) ijc rtUti J« ri$ 
• ^ 09 vTTOvliverM' to /ai • yei^ «t;l3 y^yowr , )y m ift* ro le p^iKkn, 
9^ Ma; IWv U $1 rirtn i^ o Jtwm^ i^ a Jut KtiitSawfJi^9&^^ 
Xi^^^ o^licMrai' ra $' Ik lAn ovrarf ^vIxt/fAtnoy, a^watr of an ^ofytm 
xatrix<etTf «tot4 wias. Thai therefore TitfE exists not at aUy 
cr at least has but a faint and obscure existence^ one tnaif, 
mupect from hence. A pari of it has been, and is no- 
more ; ap0rt qfit is coming^ and is not as yet ; and out 
of these is made that infinite Time, which is ever to be 
. assumed stiff farther and farther. Now that which is made 
vp of nothing but Non-entities, it should seem teas impos^ 
sible ever to partidpaie of Entity. Natural. Ansc. L. 
IV. c. 14. See abo Philop. M. S. Com. te Nicomaclj^ 
p. \0. , 
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blc ho one more, than some moving C. vn* 
spectacle (such as a procession or a tri- 
umph) that abounds, in every part with 
splendid objects, some of which are 
still departing, as fast as others make » 
their appearance* The Senses look on, 
ivhile the sight passes, perceiving as 
mtich as is immediately present^ which 
they report with tolerable accuracy to the 
Soul's superior powers. Having done 
this, they have doije their duty, being 
concerned with nothing, save what is 
present and instantaneous. But to the 
Memory y to the Imagination^ and above 
all to the Intellect y the several 'Nows or 
Jmtants are not lost, as to the Senses^ 
but are preserved and made objects of 
steady comprehension, however in their 
own nature they may be transitory and 
passing. " Now it is from contemplat- 
•* ing two or more of these Instants un- 
^ der. one view, together with that In* 
** terval o/ Continuity, which subsists 
*• between them, that we acquire in- 

** sensibly 
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c. vri. *< sensibly the Idea of Time<«)/' For 
example: The Sun rises; this. I remem- 
ber ; it rises again ; this too I remember- 
These Events are not together ; there is 

an 



T^iTv oivray ^ fAtra^v rt ivruv tri^oit* orotv ya^ rat oix^ac tri§» 
T» fMcrs voijo-wfxff, 1^ Jvo «Tni ij "vj/u;^!! r« KrTN, to /xjbit. cj^oVi^ir, 
TO J« t;f«fO», Tore jc tSto 9«/bif» ery4(4 XPONON. It 4s then zee 
satf there has bee^i Tim% when jse can acquire a, Sensation 
oj prior and subsequent in Motion, But we; distinguish 
and settle these two^ by considering one firsts then the other^ 
together with an interval between them different from kotff. 
For as often as zi^e conceive the Extremes (o be different 
from the Mean^ and the Sout talks of txpo. Nows, one prior 
and the zither subsequent^ tHen it is we saif there is Ti^'e, 
and this it is we call Time. Naturali Anscult. L. lY. e» . 
IQ. Themistius'*i Comment upaa this passage is to thb 
same purpose. *'Ot«i> ya.^ o »Sj avxiAvnat^iU t5 NTN, S ^9ls 
tTiftVy tre^ov xsoLKn Vtnr^ ro rn/xifov, tot? j^ yj^hito^h^vs l»«i»o*ja«iv_ 
V70 rur^vo NTN o^^ofWKW, ISw. vffo tane^oirvv ^wTr T^.Hft^ AlyM^ " 
^^«,0T< woo-M Is-t VftirtKoii^DM ^5^5?, ii notaiftjita, o/oi»,t| ««•«/- 
f ^ y^OLyLfMis 'SJfixy.ulaf ^vo ^(A.tiots iyrortfAVOfxiv^' For when 
th&Mindy remembering the Now, which it talkedqfj/e^er^ 
day^ talks a^ain of another Now tordaij^ then it is it im*- 
mediately has an idea of Time, terminated by these twg 
NowSf as by two Boundaries ; and thus it is enabled to 
say^ that the Quantity is of fifteen, or of sixteen hmirSj as 
^iixf^erx to se^er aCubiVs length from an infinite Lane- 
^ two Points^ Themist. Op. edit, Aldi. p. 45^ b* 
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an Extension between J:hem — not how- ^L^^ 
ever of Spacty for we may suppose "the 
place of rising the same, or at least to 
exhibit no sensible difference. Yet still 
we recognize some Extention between 
them. , Now what is this Extention, 
hut a natural Day ? And what is that, 
hut pure Time ? It is after the same 
mp-nner, by recognizing two new Moons, 
and the Extention between these : two 
yernalr , Equinoxes, and , the Extention 
between these ; that we gain Ideas of 
other Times, such as Months and Years^ 
which are all so many Intervals, de- . 
scribed as above ; that is to say, passing 
Intervals of Continuity between two In^ 
stants viewed together. 

And thus it is the Mikd acquires 
the Idea of Time. But- this Time it 
must be remembered is Past Time 
ONLY, which is always tfie^rs^ Species, 
that occurs to the human intellect. 
How then do we acquire the Idea of 
Time Future? The answer is, we 
acquire it by Anticipation. Should it 

be 
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C. Vir. be demanded still farther, And \x^kef ti 
Anticipation? We ansvrer, that in this 
case it is a kind of reasoning b j analog 
gj from similar to similar; from success 
sions of events, that are past already, to 
similar successions, that are presumed 
hereafter. For example : 1 observe a$ 
far back as my memory can carry me^ 
how erery day has been succeeded by 
a iiight; that night, by another day; 
that day, by another night; and so 
downwards in order to the Day that is 
»aw* Hence then I anticipate a similar 
succession from the present Day, and 
thws gain the Idea of days and nights 
in fidwrity. After the same manner, by 
attending to the periodical returns of 
New and Full Moons ; of Springs, Sum- 
mers, Autumns ' and Winters, all of 
which in Time past I find never to have 
iailed, I anticipate a like orderly and di-^ 
Dersifiedsuccessio7iyVrhic\i makes Months, 
and Seasons, and Years, in Time future. 

We go farther than this, and not on- 
ly thus anticipate in these natural Pe- 
1 . riods 
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fiods^ but even in matters of human and C- vjt 
^ml concern* • For example : Hating 
observed in many past instances how 
health had succeed^ to exercise^ and- 
sickness to sloth; we anticipate /utore 
health to those, who, being nom aickiy, 
use exercise; oAd JutuN sickne» to 
those, who, being now healthy, are sloth- 
itrL It is a variety of such observa- 
tions, all respecting one subject, which 
when systematized by just reasoning, 
and made^ habitual by due practice, 
form the. character of a Maater- Artist, 
or Man of practical Wisdom. If they 
respect the human body (as above) they 
form the Physiciaii ; if matters military, 
the General ; if matters national, the 
Statesman ; if matters of private life, 
ttifi Moralist ; and the same in other 
subjects. ^ All these several chaiacters in 
their respective ways may be said to 
possess a kind of prophetic discern- 
ment, which not only presents them 
the barren prospect of futurity (a pros- 
pect not hid from the meanest of men) 
but sbew^ withal those' events^ iduch 

are 
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C- Vir. are likely to attend it, and thus ehable^ 
theirti to act with superior certainty and 
rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except those, who have had diviner as- 
sistances) we may justly sayi, as was. 
said of old. 

He's the best Prophet j who conjettures 
wellSf). 

From 

430 Maims S* a^i^osy oris lix«|w KaKws, 
^o Milton^ 

Tin old Experience do aifain 
To something tike Prophetic Strain; 
E( facUe exisfimart potesty Prudentiam esse quodam* 
modo Divinationem. . r 

Corn. Nep. ih Vit Attici. 
^ There is nothing appears to clearlj an obje^ of the 
"Mind or Intellect only^ as the Future does, since w&. 
can find no pIa6S for its existence any where else. Not 
but the same, if we consider, b equally true of the Past. 
For though tt may hare onCe had another kind of beings 
when (according to cotnm on. Phrase) it actually was, yet 
was it then sometUng Present^ and not something Past* 
As Pasty it has no existence but in the Mind or Memory, 
! since had it- in fact any other, it could not properly be 
cilled Past. It- was this intimate connection between 
Time, and the Soul, that made some Philosophers doubt 
nether if there uas no Souiy there could be any- Timey 
since Time appears to hare its being in no other region. 

T.A. 
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From whatha^ been reasoned itap- C- Vn* 
peare, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Past ; ais 
does knowledge of the Past from know- 
ledge of the Present, so that their Order 
to us is that of Present, Past, and 
Future. 

Of these Spflfeies of knowledge, that 
of the Present is the lowest, not only a$ 
jfirst in perceptmt, but as far the more 
extensive, being necessarily common to 
all animal Beings, and reaching even to 
Zoophytes, as far as they posisess Sensa^ 
Hon. Knowledge of the Past comes next, 
which is superior to the /brmer, as being 
confined to those animals, that have 
Memory as well as Semes. Knowledge 

of 

T. K Natur. Auscult. L. IV. c. ao. ThemisttuSy who 
comments the above passage, expresses himself more po« 
flltlTelj. Ej roiwf hx^f AiywaM T^re «f /f/xi»TD» •$ to d^Bf^ 

IM9$9, rl fJLH TO dt^ifl/A»TM 5^A«^^ ^Wflt/MI, TO 5l Ivi^V^, T«i/T« 

Ji »x »v vvoToii^ fA*i oyTo5 t5 jL^iByJiOovroi lArtn Ivfcif^it /*iiTi 
Utfytf^y' favt^v is ovx »it h xfofof 11*11, fti i<nis .-vj/t/x^y. Them. 
p* 48*. £i)it; Aith. Tid* ettsm e]ti9d. ^onini. sn Jbib* cm 
An. p^ ^4. * 

I 
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C. VH. of th^ Future comes last, as being de-» 
Arist. de rived from the other two, and which is 
An. II. £qj, ^jjg^i- reason the most excellent as well 

a» p. zo. 

as the most rare^ since Nature in her su- 
peradditions rises from worse always' to 
better, and is never found to sink from 
better down to worse*. 

And now having s^n, how we ac- 
quire the knowledge of Time past, and 
Time future; which is first in percep- 
tion, which first in dignity ; which more 
common, which more rare ; let us com- 
pare them both to the present Now or 
Instant, and examine what relations 
they maintain towards it. 

In the first place there maybe Times 
both past and future, in which the pre- 
sent Now has no existence, as for exam- 
ple in Yesterday^ and To-morrow. 

Again, the present Now may so far 
belong to Time of either sort, as to be 

the 

■■ ■ ' I " '■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ■■ 

* See below. Note (r) of this Chapter. 
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the End of the past, and the Beginning C- ^n* 
of the future ; but it cannot be included 
within the limits of either. For if it 
Were possible, let us suppose C the j?re- 
^sent Now included 



iB CD E 



\vithin, the limits of the past Time AD» 
In such case CD, part of the past Time 
AP, will be subsequent to C the present 
NoWy and so of course ht future. But 
by the Hypothesis it is past^ and so will 
be both Past and Future at once, which 
is absurd* In the same manner we 
prove that C cannot be included within 
' the limits of di future Time^ such as BE. 

• 

What then shall We say of such 

Times, as this Day, this Month, this 

Year, this Century, all which include 

within them the present Now? They 

12 cannot 
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^^J^ cannot he past Times or future^ fiom 
what has been jproVed ; ^nd present Time 
has no existence^ as has been proved like*' 
wise*. Or shall we allow them to be pre« 
sent, from the present NoWj which existi 
within them ; so that from the presence 
of that we call these also present, tho* 
the shopte&t among them* hasL infinite 
parts always absent P If so, and in con- 
formity to custom we allow such Times 
present J a& present Days, Months, Years, 
and Centuries, each must of necessity 
be a compound of the Past and the Fu-^ 
tutCy^ divided from each other by some 
present Now or Instant, and jointly 
called Present, while that Now remains 
mthin tjiem. Let us suppose for exam-* 
pie the Time XY,, which 



f X A B- C D E Y 

let 



r^' • - r >-<>. 



.* Su)p. p. 104. 
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let us call a Day, or a Century ; t|,pd. let C. vn. 
the present Now or Instant exist at A. ^^^'^'^^ 
I say, in as much as A exists within 
X Y, the^t therefore XA is Tinje past> 
and AY Time future^ and the whole^^ 
y^A,, AY ^ Time Present. The same holds, 
if we suppose the present Now to «xist 
at B, or C, or D, or E, or any where 
befofe Y. When the present- Now 
exists at Y, then is the whole XY Time 
pastj and still more so, when the Nov. 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Present Now entered X, as 
for example ¥(hen it was at/, tjien wai* 
the whole X Y Time future ; it waS the 
same, when the present Now was at X. 
When it had past that, then XY be- 
came Time present. And thus it is that 
Time is Present, while passing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. . It is the 
same indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere passing over a Plane, and being 
for th^t reason present to it, is only pre- 
eent to that Plane in a single Faint at 
1 3 encey. 
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C. Vlf. 0^f^^;^ while daring the whole progi'es- 

sion its parts absent are infinitefs). 

? .- 

From what has been said, we may 
perceive that ail Time, of every deno^ 

mination 



(s) Place, according to thq antients, was either mcdi-. 
ate or immediate. I am (for exampk) in Europe^ be-. 
cause I am in England; in England^ because in Wilt-K 
shire / in Wiltshire j because in SiMsbury ; in Salisbury ^ 
because in my own house ;, in my ozDn hou^e^ because in: 
wy study. Thus far Mediate Place. And what i^ 
my immediate Place ? It is *the internal Bound of that 
containing Body (whatever it he) which co-incides- with 
the external Bound of my own Bo^, T3 «n^/4%oi!TPJ^ 
iBji§a&, x«0' we^i^Xf'^t r^ vrt^n^oiAkfov, Now as this imme'- 
diate Place is included within the limits of all the former 
Places, it is from this relation that those mediate Places, 
also are called each of them my Place^ tho' the least 
among them so far exceed my magnitude. To ^pply 
this to Time. The Present Century is present in the 
present Year; that, in the present Month; that, in the 
present Day; that, in the present Hour; that, in the^ 
present Minute. It is thus by circumscription withia 
circumscription that we arrive at that real and indi^ 
visible Instant, which by being itself the very Essence 
qfthe Present y diffuses Presence throughout all even the, 

largest 
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^minatiariy is divisible and extended. But. C. VII. 
if so, then whenever we suppose a de- 
Jinite Time^ even though it be a Time 
present, it must needs have a Beginnings . 
a Middle, and an Rnd^ And so much 
for Time. 

Now from the above doctrine of 
Time, we propose by way of Hypo* 
thesis the following Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses are used to mark Pre- 
sent, Pastj a^d Future Time, either 
indefinitely without reference to any 
1 4 Beginnings 



largest of Times,' w!ilch are found to. indude it within 
their respective Umits. Nicephorus Biemmides speaks 
mach to the same purpose* *£fffr«^f «» XS^^ ^^'' ^ 'V 

XtiXvdoTor 1^ fjj\xwros trwt^usy i$ 5<« riv isrfw to xi;f iW NTN 
ytilvlacrn, NYN Xtyo/xfvof 9^ avios. PRESENT TiMB therefore 

M that which adjoins to the real Now or Instant on 
either side, being a limited Time made up of Past and 
Fuiure^ and from its vicinity to that real Now said to 
be Now also itself. . *Eml ^mw Ki^.d*. See also Jrist. 
Physic, h. YI. c. a^. 3, Sfc. - 
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C. VIL Beginning, Middle, or End ; or else 
definitely^ in reference to such distinc-* 
tions. 

If indefijiitely^ then have we threb 
Tenses, an Aorist of the Present, an 
Aorjst of the Past, and an Aorist 6f the 
Future. If defiflitelyj then have we 
. three Tenses to mark the Beginniftgs of 
these three Times; three, to denote 
their Middles; and three to denote their 
Ends ; in all Nine. 

The three first of these Tenses we 
pall the Inceptive Present, the Incep- 
tive Past, and the Inceptive Future; 
^ The three next, the Middle Present^ 
the Middle Past, and the Middle Fu- 
ture. And the three last, the Comple- 
tive Present, the Completive Past, and 
the Completive Future. 

And thus it is, that the Tenses in 
their natural number appear to be 

iwEjtvB; 
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TWELVE ; thre^ (o denote Time absolute^ ^/ VII. . 
90^ nine to denote it under its respective 
distinctions. 

Aorist of the Present. 
V^a(pcc. Scribo. I write. 

Aorist of {tie Past. ' 
'^Eygceypcc. Scripsi. I wrote. 

Aorist of the Future. 
T^ciy^co. Scribam. I shall write. 

Inceptive Present. 
MiKkui Yfx<[>uv. SeripttiTus mm. I am 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Present. 
l^M^Xivfa y^d<f>au. Scribo ov ScribeM 
sum. I am writing. 

. Completive Present. 
Tiy^a(pai. Scripsi. I have written. 

Inceptive Past. 
(E^Xkov yfti<p€iv. Scriptvras eram. I 
was begioniog to write.* 

Middle 
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C.VIL Middle or extended Past. 

bam. I was writing, >.. 

Completive Past. 

*E7f7p«<peii/, Scripseram, I had done 
writing. , 

Inceptive Future. 
^ MeX\vi(Tca yjicpcii'. Scriptiirus ero. I 
shall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 
'' ^E^^o^Lat tY^d(pwl Scribens ero^ I shall 
be writing. 

Completive Future. 

^E(ro[LOii yny ^oi(pSg. Scripsero^ I shall 
have done writing. 



It is not to be expected that the above 

Hypothesis should be justified through 

all instances in every language. It fares 

1 with 
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with Tenses, as with other afFectioha ^- ^^h 
of speech ; be the Language upon the 
whole ever so perfect^ much must be. 
left, in defiance of all analogy^ to 
the harah laws of mere authority ancj 
chapce.. 

. It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be discovered 
in favour of this system, either in lan- 
guages themselves, or in those authors 
who have written upon this part of 
Grammar, or lastly in the nature and 
reason of thinj^su — 

In the first place, as £o Aorists. 
Aorists are usually by Graminariana 
referred to the Past : such are ?X6oi/, I 
went ; infetrovylfell; &c. We seldom 
hear of them in Me Future^ and more 
rarely still in the Present. Yet it seems 
agreeable to reason, Y^af wherever Time 
is signified without any farther circum- 
scriptiony than that of Simple present, 
past^ or future^ the Tense is an Aorist. 



5i?["; Thus Miltoti, - 

MilUons of $piritiMl creatures walk thjer 

earth 
tJnseen^ both when we wake, and when we^ 
^ deep. P. K IV.>277. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
t3iey * were walking at that instant onfy^ 
when Adam spoke, hut ao^iq&^g mdefiniteij/y 
take any instant whatever. So wheu 
the same author calls Hypocrisy^ 

' '' • ' * 

■ ■ the only Evil, that walks : 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

t • 

the Verb (walks) hath the like aoristi^ 
cat or indefimte application. The same 
may be said in general of all Sentences^ 
of the Gnomologic kind, such as 

Ad piBnitendum PROFEitATy cito qui 

judicat. 
Avarus, nisi cum moritur, nil recte 

^ • FACIT, ^c. 

All 
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All these Tenses are so many C-Vn. 

AOJRISTS OF THE PRESEKT. 

Crnamohgic Sentences after the same 
manner tn^e likewise AoristiI of 
tHE Future* 

Tu nihil ADMiTTEs in te, f&rmidint 
pceruB. Hot, 

So too Ijtgislq^ite Sentences, Thou 
SHALT not Jdliy Thou s^ai^t not stte^ 
&c. for this means no one particular fii- 
ture Time, but is a prohibition extend- 
ed indtfiniiely to every part of Time fti- 
tuteW. 

Wb 



^A>^ The Latin ToQgae appears to be more tbatr ordt« 
tiarily cMicient, as to the article of Aofists, It hat 
no peculiar Jorm eren for mi Aorist cf the Past, and- 
therefore (as Prisdan tells us) the Prceterdum is forced 
to do the double duty both of that Aorist^ and of the 
perfect Present^ ks apptication ia particular instances 
being to be gathered from the Context. Thus it it 
ihat FECI means (as the same author informs us) boA 
knwQtnK» and €*e<W», J have done itj and' I did 4t; rm 

botb 
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C. vn. or Co M F let i v e, which express its 
Completion or End. 

Now for these the authorities are many. 
They have been acknowledged already 
in the ingenious Accidence of Mr. Hbarf- 
hf^ and explained and confirmed by^Dr* 
Samuel Clarke^ in his rational edition of 
Homers Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of these, we find the same scheme in Sca-^ 
ligerj and by him('^>' ascribed to -f-Gro- 
cinusy as its author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(0 Ex his perdpimus Grodnum acute admodum Tempom 
ta divinssey s^ minu$ commodk, 7Wa enim constiiuitj id 
Hofy sed qucs bifariam secaty Perfedum- Sf Imperfectum : 
sicy Proeteritum imperfedum^ Amabaim : Proetetitumper^ 
fedum\ Am^jenm. Rede sank. Et Prcssens imperfed" 
uniy Amo, Rede hadenus ; contirmat enim amorenty 
neque absolvit. At Prasens perfedum^ Amavi : quis hoe 
dicat? — De Futuro autem ut non male sentit^ ita contra* 
'versum est. Fuiurum, inquity imperfedum^ Amabo : 
Perfedum, AmaTero. Nan mal^^ inquam : signijkat enim 
AmavCTo^ amoremfuturum Sf absoluium iri: Amabo per* 
fedtonem nuUam indicate De Caus. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

+ His name was William Grodn^ an Englpshmofiy c'on« 
temporary with ErasmUB^ and celebrated for his learn* 
ing; He went to Florence to study under Landiny and 
was Professor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. JRor. p. 205. 
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^ivho was himself a Greeks and one of C. VIL 
tlie ablest restorers of that language in 
the western world) characterizes the 
Tenses in nearly the same mannerC'^'X 
What ApoUonius hints, is exactly con- 
sonantW. Priscian too advances the 

same 



(«*> The Present Tense (as this author informs us in 
his excellent Grammar) denotes ro fyfr«ftfyoy i^\urtXh, thai 
zcMch is now Instant' and incQnvplete ; the Perfectum, ri 
iy«f AnXwOof <»^Ti, Kj hltXlf t5 htfvrofy that zzhkh is nozo i m- 
fnediately pasty and is the Completion of the Present; the 
ImperfectuMj r\ tja^ocltlxixhot 9^ ariXts rS tJet^^fi^ftt, 
the extended and incomplete part of the Past; and the 

PLlJSQUAM-FERrECT0M, TO 1SJ«f «A«Xt;Spf f«7«A«i, J^ SVTiKiS rS 

zrafaHtsfAivSf that which is past long ago, and is the com' 
pletion of the prceterituni. Gram. L. IV. 

[jLotmi Q w»§etx,iifAivikSf riv 71 [aw Infua-qLv — Hence zee are perm' 
suaded that the Perfectum doth not signify the completion 
of the. Pasty but present Comfletion. Apollon. L. III. 
c.f6* The Reason, which persuaded him to this opinion, 
was the application and use of the Particle jy, of which 
he was then treating,, and which, as it denoted Potential 
Utif or Conthigenccy would assort (he says) with any of 
the passing-, extended, and incomplete Tenses, but never 
with this Perfectum, because this implied such a com- 
plete and indefeasible existence^ as neyer to be qualifie4 
Vito the nature of a Contingent, 

K 
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C VII. gapie doctrine from the Stoks, whose , 
authority we esteem greater tbao all the 
rest, not only from the more early age 
when they lived, but from, their supe-^ 
rior skill in Philosophy, and their pecu^ 
liar attachment to Dialet^ic^ which n'** 
turally led them to great accuracy iu 
these Grammatical Speculations!^^). 

Before 



/**) *By thesfe Philosopher the mdgar present Tente was 
called xnt ImpeiIfe^t Present, and the vutgar Prceteri^ 
fumy TH« Perwict Present, than which nothing can be 
more consonant to the system that we favour. But let 
us hear Prisdan^ from whom we learn , these facts.— ^ 
PrjEsens tempus proprie didtur^ cujus pars jam preBteriiiy 
parsfutura est. Cum enim Tempus^ fitmH more^ insieibUi 
volvatur mrsuy vix punctum habere potest in prttsentt^ hoc 
esty in insianti. Masxima igrtur pars ejus (sicut dictutf^ 
est) vel prcEteriit vel futura est. Unde Stoicj jure ho6 
T^MPUS PRESENS cHam Imperfectum vocdbant (ut dictum 
est) eo quod prior ejus pars^ quce prctteriit^ transacta est, 
deest autem sequens, id esi, futura, Ut si in medio versu 
dicam scribo versum, priore ejus parte scripid ; cui adn 
hue deest ^xtremapars, prctsenti utor verba, dicendo, scri- 
bo yersum : sed Imperfectum est, quod deest udhuc ver^ 

sui, quod scribatur Ex eodem igitur Prcesenti nasdtur 

etiatn Perfect um. Si enim adjinem perveniat inceptum, 
statim utimur pr^terito pIIrfecto ; continuo enim, scripta 

ad 
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BiKFORS we conclude, we shall add a c. Vli, 
few miscellaneous observations, which ^^^^^*^ 
win be more easily intelligible from the 
hypothesis here advanced, and serve 
withal to confirm its truth. 

And first, the Latins used their Prce^ 
teritum Ferfectum in some instances af- 
ter a very peculiar manner, so as to im- 
ply the very reverse of the verb in its na- 
tural signification. Thus, Vixit,* sig- 
nified, isdjead; Fu it,' signified, now • 
IS NOT» IS NO iviORE, It wms in this 
sense that Cicero addressed the people 
of Rome, when he had put to death the 
leaders in the Catalinarian Conspiracy. 
He appeared in the^ Forum, and cried 
• K 2 out 



4(f fiiem ^nUf diooy scripsi ▼er9um. — And soon after 
speftlj^ing of the Latin Perfedunkt he- says-— — sctendum 
tinien^ gtiod Aofnonr Peatsrito Perfecto non solum 
in re modo compkta uturdur^ (in quo vim hab^t ejUSj qui 
opud Grmcw vm^mMifiAm vocatur, quern Stoici teabioK 
BNKZTnXA npminaiverunt) sedetiam pro ^Aofhuaffcipiiur^ 
&c. Lib. YIIL p. 812, 813, 814. 
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c. VII, out with a loud voice, ^Vixeront,-— 

So'^VlRGll, 

n llFuiMus Troes^ puit Jlium ^ 

, ingens 
Gloria jyardanidufn—-^ ^n. II. 

And 

* So among the Romans^ when in a Cau^e all the 
Pleaders had spoken, the Cryer used to proclaim DixEn 
BUNT, i. e* piey haoe done speaking. Ascoii* Paed. ii^ . 
Verr. II. 

II So TibuUus spea^Ling of certain Prodigies anid eyit 
Omens. 

HcBC fuerint olim. Sed tn,jam mitis, Apollo^ 
Prodigta mdomitis merge sub aqaoribus, 

Eleg. II. 5. Ter. 19^ 
Let these Events hayebeen in days of old; — by Implj^ 
cation therefore — But hexceforth let them be no more. 
So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phcebus, 

Hoc Trojana tenus {nentfortuna secuta. "^ 

Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverse, like that of 7Vo^^ 
and its inhal^itants,) have so far followed us. By im- 
plication therefore, hiit let it follow us no farther^ Here- 
let it end, Hie sit Finisy as Servius well observes in' the 
place. 

In which instances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Tense^ but of the Mood^ the Precative or 
Imperative, not in the Future but in the Past. See 
p. 154, 155, 156, 
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And again, ^ C. vn. 

' — ^Locus Ardea quondam 

iDictus avisy ^ nunc magnum manet 
Ardea nomeny 

^Sedfottuna puit-^ Mn. VII. 

The reason of these significations is 
derived from THE Completive Power 
of the Tense here mentioned. We see 
that the periods of Nature, and of hu- 
man affairs, are maintained by the reci- 
procal succession of Contraries. It is , 
thus with Calm and Tempest; with 
I)ay and Night ; with Prosperity and 
Adversity ; vi^ith Olory and Ignominy ; 
with Life and Death. Hienlce then, in 
the instances above, the completion of 
one contrary is put for the commence-- 
ment of the other, and to say, hath 
LIVED, or HATH BEE:isr,has the Same 
meaning with, is Dead, or, is no 

MORE. 

KS It 

* Certus in holspztibus nbn est amor / ^rrat, ut ipsi: 
Cumque mhdl speres firmtus esse, fuit. 

Kpist. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ?er. 190. 
Sive erimusy seu nos Faia fu,essb ipolent* 

TibuU, III. 5. 32 
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C. VH. It is remarkable in * Virgil^ that he 
frequently joins in the same sentence 
this complete and perfect Preseritrwith 
the extended and passing Present ; which 
proves that he. considered the twov as 
belonging to the same species of Time^ 
and therefore naturally formed to co-in-» ' 
cide^ with each othef . 

Tibijam brachia qontrahit ardens 

ScorpiuSy ^ codlijustd plus parte reliquit* 

G. L 

Terra trpmit; fugere/er^B— G. I. 

PrcBsertim si tempestaa a vet^tice sylvis 
Incubuit^ glomeratque ferens inc&ndia 
ventus. G, II. 

ilia nolo citiusj'volucrique sagittd^. 
Ad terram fugit, ^ portu se condidit 
. alto. } Mn. V. 

u 



• See also Spens&r^t Fairy Qudet^ B. I. C- 3^. Sj. 19* 
C. 3. St. 39. C. S- Si. 9. 

^ He \itJk his Shkld x^ttta% and forth his sword he 
dr»wt. , • ' 



■'' Ijr thfe same tnanner he joins the 
fcame twa modifications of Timt in the 
p6€t, that is to uay, the complete and 
perf€^ Past with the tittended and pas^ 
mng. 




•Inru^Vant Dunaij ^ tectum omtie 
tenebant. Mn. II. 

^res imbris torti radios^ ires nubis aquosc^j 
Addiderant rutili tres ignisy Sf alitis 

au»tri. ^ 

Fulgores nunc terrijioosy sonitumque me- 

tiimque 

Miscebant operi, Jlammisque seqnaciitus 
iras(P\ - ^n.VIIL 

K4 As 



ip) The tntetttiito of Virgii may be better fceea, id rc^* 
.dering one or two of the above passages into English. 
^-"•^Tibijam dfackid contrahit ardens 
SeorpitiS H ^osHJustA plus parte reliqiiit& 

f&r thee the scorptinn U wolir CohtrActin^ Ms dates, and 
HATH AlRCADY iiErt tkec tnorc Jhon a just portion ef 
Hea&m. The Poet^ from a high strain of poetic adula^ 
tion^ supposes th* scorpion so desirous of admitting Au-. 
gustUi among the heavenly signs^ thsLt though he fias alreu^ 
^ monk kja t^ote than roam enough, yet he ttiU ^eniimt^s^ 

to 
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C. Vll. As to the Imperfectum, it is soDie- 
^^"^^^^ times employed to denote what is usual 
and customarrf. Thus surgebat and sen- 
hebat signify not only, he was risings lit 
WAS writing, but upon occasion they 
signify, he used to rise^ he used to 
write. The reason of this is, that what- 
ever is customary, must be something 
which has heen frequently repeated. But 
what has heen frequently repeated, must 
needs require an Extension of Time pastj 
and thus we fall insensibly into the 

Tense here mentioned. 

Again-, 

to be making him more. Here then we have two acts^ 
oxiQ perfect, the other pending, and h^nce the use of the 
two different Tenses. Some editions read relinquit; but 
' retiquit has the authority of the celebrated MedHcean ma» 
nuscript. 

Ilia nolo citius, volucrique sagitta, 

,Ad terram fugit, ^ portu se condidit alto. 

The flup, quicker than the Txind, or a swift arrow, con- 
tinues FLYING to land, and is uin within the loft^ har- 
. hour. We may suppose this Harbour, (like many others) 
to have been surrounded with high Land. Hence the 
Vessel, immediately on entering . it, was compietely hid 
from those spectators who had gone out to see the Shipk 

rac6, 
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Again, we are told by Plint/ (whose 
authority likewise is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles still extant) that the 
ancient painters and sculptors, when 
they fixed their names to their works^ 
did it pendenti tituloj in a suspensive kind 
of Inscription^ and employed for that 
purpose the Tense here mentioned. It 
was 'A'TTfXXvi^ ln:oiei^ Apelles faciehat^ no- 
XvKket7®^hoiei, Folycletus faciehat^ and 
never Incoivio-e ov fecit. By this they ima- 
gined that they avoided the shew of ar- 
rogance, and had in case of censure an 
apology (as it were) prepared^ since it 
appeared from the work itself, that it 
was once indeed in handj but no preten- 
sion that it was ever fmished('iK 

It 



race, bat yet mh^tstiUconlmue sailing tovfSirds the shore 
within. , 

-r Inruerant Danaiy Sf tectum omne tenebant. 

The Greeks had bnti^red ami? were th:^n posses- 
si no the whole house ; as much as to say, they had en» 
tered^andthat was over^ but their Possession corUinwd still, 
i^) Plin. Nat. Hist. L. I. The first Printers, (who . 
were most of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of the 

antient 
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<!. yil. it it; iremarkaW6 that the very iaatt* 
tier, ill which the La^iV^ derive these 
Tenses from one another, nhews a plain 
reference to the systeni here advanced « 
From the passing Present come the pas* 
feing Past, and Future. Scribo^ Scribi^ 
ham^ Scrzbam^ From the perfect Present 
come the perfect Past, and Future.-* 
Scripsi^ Scripseramy Scripsero^ And so 
in all instances, even where the verbs 
are irregular, as from Fero come JPere* 
bam and Feram ; from Tuli conie Tnie^ 
' ' ram and Tulero. 

We shall conclude by observing, that 
the Order of the Tenses, as they stand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, ispiot a 
fortuitous Order, but is' consonant to 
our perceptions, in the recognition of 
Time, according to what we have ex- 
plained 



antient Art ist» used the saifi^ Tense. Estcudebal H* Ste^ 
phanus. Excudebai Ouil, Moreltth. Absohebat J<mn* 
Benenatusy if hick has beea followed by Dr» Tf^or m his 
late valuable edition of Demosthenes, 



> — , — » 
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plained alreadyC'^-^. Hence it is, that p- VIL 
the^ Present Teme stand* first; then the 
Past Tenses ; and lastly the Future. 

Akd now, having seen what authori- 
ties ihene are for Aoristft, or thbse Tensed, 
which denote Time indtjimtelyi and 
what for those Tenses,, opposed to 
Aorists, which mark it definitely, (such 
ag the Inceptive^ the Middle, and the 
Completive) we here finish the subject 
of TiM£ and Ti^nses, and proceed to 
consider the Verb in other Attri-^ 
BUTBi^ which it will be necessary to 
"deduce from other principles. 

CHAR 

\ \ ■ 

ir) See before p. 109,110, 111, 112, 113. Scaliger's 
obseryation upon tbi^ occasion is elegant.-^C^rcib autem 
(limporum sciL) alitfX est, quam natura eonim. Quod 
§mmpreet€riUf prius esii ^tam quod est, itaqu^ primoloco 
debere poni videhaiur. Verum, quod primo quoque tem^ 
pore offertur nohis, id creat primas species in animo : 
quamobretn PrcBsens Tempus primum locum occupdvif; 
est enim commune omnibus animalibus. Prasteritum au» 
tern iis tanfuniy qucB menwria proedita sunt, Futurum te* 
ro eiiam paucioribus, quippe quibus datum est ptudentidt 
offidum. DeCaus. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alsojSffW^C* 
Epist, 124. Mutum animal sensu compre^ndU praseft^ 
i(a; prateritorumj 4^c. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning Modes. 

C.VliL We have observed already W that 
the SouFs leading powers are those of 
Perception and those of VoUtioUy which 
words we have taken in their most com- 
pi:ehensive acceptation. We have ob- 
served also, that all Speech or Discourse 
is a publishing or exhibiting some part 
of our soul, either a certain Perception^ 
or a certain Volition. Hence, then, ac- 
cording as we exhibit it either in a dif-* 
ferent part, or after a different jmanner^ 
hence I say the variety of Modes or 
MooDs(^). 

In 



.^)' See. Chap. II. 

'^) Gaza defines a Mode exactly consonant to this doc- 
trine. E(e says it is— ^«^i9/t>««, e/T ay tjaOrifAa -J/t/^^iSr, ^lat 
^uvvs (rvitAMi90iA,syv—a Volition or Affection of thfi Souly stg- 
nified through some Voice or Sound articulate. Gram. 
L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of Modes, and 
Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is Apollonius obserTCS — 



%< 
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Ip we simply declare^ or indicate some- C. VI^, 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a 
Perception or Volition it is equally the 
isame) this constitutes that Mode called 

the DEOLARA.TIVE or IXDICA'i'IVE, 

A Perception. 

1 — No SCO crines^ incanaque menta * 
Regis Romani Virg. ^n. VI, 

A Volition. 

Jn nova pert animus mutatas dicere 

forrnai 
Corpora — -« Ovid. Metam. I^ 

If we do not strictly assert, as of 
something absolute and certain, but as 
of something pomhle only, and in .the 
number oi ContingeiUs^ this inakes that 
Mode, which Grammarians call the 

Poten- 



ro7s f'ifAMcrm ll^ai^irus 'oa^aKurat ^ ^y^^/xii ^tgiOta-is — the 
Soul's disposition is in an eminent degree attached to Verhs^ 
De Synt. L. III. c. 13. Thus top Prisdan: Modi sunt 
dtverscc inclinationes Anim^, guas varia consequituT 

JDECLINATIO VE»BI. L, VIII. pi 821. 
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C.vm. Potential; and which becomes on 
such ocQaaions the leadiog Mode of the 
. sentence^ 

Sed tacitm pa$ci si pc^tet Carvu^x H a^ 

BERET 

Plus dapisy 8cc. - Hon 

Yet sometimes it ig not the lendiug 
Mode, but only subjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In such case, it is mostly used to 
\denote the End^ or ^nal Cause ; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a 
Contingent, and may ncrcr perhaps, 
happen in despite of all our foresight, i& 
therefore exprest most naturally by the 
Mode here mentioned* For example, 

Ut JuGULENT hominesy surguntdc 
node latr ones. . , Hor. ' 

Thieves rise hy nighty that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Here that they mc, ii^ positively as^ 
serted' iyi the Declarative or Indicative 

Mode ; 
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Mode; but as to their cutting mens C.vni, 
throats^ tKis is only delivered potentially^ 
because how truly soever it may be the 
End of their rising, it is still b^t a Con- 
tingent, that may never perhaps happen. 
This? Mode, as often as it is in this man- 
ner subjoined, is called by Grammariapa 
not the Potential, but the SynJUNc- 

TIVE- , - . 

But it so happens, in the copstitu-- 
tion ol* human affairs^ -that it is not al- 
ways sufficient merely to declare our-* 
selves to others. We find it often ex^ ~ 
pedient^ from a consciousness of our in-^ 
ability, to address them after a manner 
more interesting to ourselves, whether 
to have some Perception informed j or some 
Volition gratified. Hence then i\ew 
Modes of speaking ; if we interrogate^ 
it is the iNTERROGf ATiVE MoDE ; if we 
require, it is the Requisitive. Even 
the Requisitive itself hath its subordinate 
Species : With respect to inferiors, it is 
an iMi^ERATivE Mode ; with respect 
: tp 
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C.Vlll. to equals and superiors, itisaPiiBCA- 
TivE or Optative.* 

And thus have we established a vari- 
ety of Modes ; the Indicative or De- 
clarative, ^o assert what we think cer* 
tain; the Potential, /or the Purposes 
of whatever we think Contingent ; thb 
Interrogative, when we aredouhtfuly 
tQ procure us Information ; and the Re- 
QuisiTivE, ^0 assist us in the gratifica- 
tion of our Volitions. The Requisitive too 
^ a{)pear8 under too distinct species, eitlier 
as it is Imperative to inferiors^ or 
Precative to superiors^"^. 

As 



* It was tbe confounding of thb Distinction, that gare 
rise to a Sophism of Protagoras^ Hoinef (says he) in 
beginning his Iliad with — Sing^ Mu^e^ tJhe PVratky — • 
When he thinks to pray, in venlity commands. iv^t(r9(ti ' 
oUiji,svosy BiriroiTleh Aristpt, Poet. c. 19, The solutioi^ 
is evident from the Division here established, the Gram- 
matical form being in both cases the same. 

f«^> The Species of Modes in great measure depend on 
the Species of Sentences, The Stoics increased the num-i 
ber of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics.. Besides 
those mentioned in Chapter IL Note (b) they had 

many 
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As therefore all tKese several Modes c VIIL> 
hare their foundation in nature, so have 

, certai^^ 



many more, as may be seen in Amnwmis de InterpreL 
p. 4. and Dibgenes Laeriimy L* VIL 66. The Peri- 
patetk^ fand H seems too with reason) considered all 
these additional Sentences as included wkhin those, 
"which they themselves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be fi?e in number, the Vocative, the Imperative, 
the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Assertive,— 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which Bflay 
be supposed to co-incide with the Assertive or Indica- 
tive. The Vbcatire, ('which the Peripatetics trailed the 
tJ^ Khxttitoiff bat the Stoics more properly tj§iicr»y9ftvrt» 
xoyj wa$ nothing more than the Form of address. in point 
of names, titles, and epithets, with whi^h we apply our- 
selves one to another. As therefore it seldom included 
any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute to form a 
Terbal Mode. Ammomus and Boethmsy the one a Greek 
Peripatetic, the other a LaiiHy have illustrated the Species 
of Sentences from Homer and Virgily after the following 
manner. 

*AXXa tS X078 vjifls hUf, tS rs KAHTIKOY, Is 

TO, *ft liMTfM^ *ATg86<^H ' ■ 

K, tS nPCKSTAKTIKOT, wf to, 

L "- 
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a viri certain marks or signs of them been in- 
troduced into languages, that we may 
. , be 



1^ t5 'EpnTHMATIKOr, us to, 

TiV, tsroOf y lis aiv^^Zf ; ^ 

^ tS 'ETKTIKOT, its to, ' 

*Ai yaq ZiZ Tf taraTff — . 
i^fV(r«rotf^i'»*AnO<&ANTIKOY, xad* Jy iffo^otmfuU 
%n^) oTovSv T«;y ^^ayyMTpny o<ov 

0«oi 5f T« cr«yT« lauatv 

V cjf ^f vrxvros,' &c. £<f to crs^i 'Effi. p. 4. 

Soethtus^s Account is as follows. Perfectarum vera 
Orationum partes quinque sunt : Deprecativa, ui^ 

Jupiter omrdpotens^ predbus siflecterisMliSy 

Da deinde auxUmm^ Pater ^ atque haec ommajtrma. 

Inperativa, ut^ 
Fade age, Nate^ voca Zephtfrosy Sf lahere pennis, 

IXTERROGATIVA, .«r, 

* Die mihiy DanuetOy a^m pecus f -t ■ 

VOCATIVA, Uty 

O ! Pater y O ! hominum rerumque externa potestas, 

Enuntiativa, in quA Veritas x>el Falsitas invenitury ut^, 
Principio arporibus varia est natura creandis. 

Boeth. in Lib. de Int^rp. p. 291. 
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i^e enabled by our discourse to signify ^- V™* 
them, one to another. And hence those 
various Modes or Moods, of which we 
find in common Grammars so prolix a 
detail, ttnd which are in fact no more 
than " so many literal Forms, intended to , 
** express these natural Distinctions (^^."^ 
L 2 All 



In Milton the same aenteaces may befouodi as follows. 
The Precative, 

— Universal' Lord! be bounteous st^ 
To give M* only Good — »— 

The Imperative, ' 

Go then^ Thou mightiest^ in thy Father's mighip 

The Interrogatite, 

Whence and what art thqu, execrable Shape f 

The Vocative, 

Adam, earth^s hallowed Mold^ 

Of God inspired— ' 

The Assertive or Enunciative, 

The conquered also and enslaved by war 
Sfudlj xoith their Freisdm lost, all virtue lose. 

(^> The Greek Ijanguage, which is of all the most ele. 
gant and c6baplete, expresses these several Modes, ' aad 

, ali 
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C. Viii. All these Modes have this in com- 
mon, tiiat thejexhibit s6me way orother 
~ ^ the 



M distincti^s of Time likewise, by an ad^uate iKUAber 
of Varitftipns i^t eadi particular Verb, These Variatiotis 
may be found, some at the beginning of the Verb, others 
at its ending, and consist for the most part either in 
mtdtiphfing or dimmishmg the number of Syllables, or 
else in lengthening or shortening their respective Quan^ 
titles, which two methods are called by Grammarians 
the Syllabic and the Temporal, The Ldtin^ which is but 
a species of Greek somewhat debased, admits ^ in like 
manner a large portion of those variations, which are 
chiefly to be found a4 the Ending of its Verbs, and but 
rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Deponents^ and 
Passives, it is so far defective, as to be forced to have 
recourse to the Auxiliary sum. The modem Languages, 
which haye still fewer of those Variations, have been 
necessitated all of them to assume two Auxiliars at least, 
that is^ to say, those which express in each Language the 
Verbs, Have^ and Am. As to the English Tongue, it is 
so poor in this respect, as to adnait no Variation for 
Modes, and only one for Time, which we apply tb ex- 
press an Aorist of the Past. Thus from fVrite cometh 
Wrote ; from Give^ Gave; from Speak j Spake^ &c. — 
Hence to express Time, and Modes, we are compelled 
to employ no less than seven Auxiliars,* viz. Do, Amy 
Nave, Skaily fVill, Maj/y and Can ; which we use some- 
linics singly, as when we say, I am writing, I have writ# 

ten I 
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the Soul and its Affections/ .Tlieir C.vur* 
PeGuliarities arid Dii^inctions are itt 
*part, as follows. 

The JREQUlSITIVBandlNTERROGA- 

T I V E Mod e s are distinguished from the 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas 
these last seldom callfor^ a Retumy to the 
ty^o former. it is always necesBary. 

If -^e compare TtiE Rbquisitive 
Mode with the Interbooative, we 
shall find tbese also distinguished^ and 
that not only in the Return j but in other 
Peculiarities.. 

.L3 The 



ten ; sometimes two together, as I haoe been writing, I . 
should have written ; soinetinies no less than three, as I 
might have been lost, h^ ccfufd have been preserved. But 
for these, and ail other specalatioii^ relative to the Ge*-^ 
niui of the English Language, we refer the reader, who 
wishes for the most authentic infprmadon, to that ex- 
cellent Tre^^se of the learned Dr. Lowthy ihtitled, A 
ikoH'Jnihiduc^ontoEngUsharammar. . 
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(D. Vlir. The Return to the Requisiiive is some^ 
times made in fVord$^ sometimes in Deeds^ 
To the request of Dido to Eneas — 

■ g primA die, hospesj origine viobit 
Insidias Dan&um^—^ 

i\\e proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an histprical Narrative. To the Re- 
quest of the unfortunate Chief date 

obolum Belisario — the proper Return was "^ 
in a Deed^ that is, in a charitable Relief. 
But with respect to the Interrogative, 
the Return is necessarily made in Words 
alone, in Words, which are called a He*- 
sponse or Answer, and which are always 
actually or by implication some dejini^ 
tive assertive Sentence. Take Examples^ 
Whose Verses are these f-^the Return is a 
Sentence — These are Verses of Homer. 
Was Brutus a worthy Man ?; — the Return 
is a Sentence — Brutus was a worthy Man. 

And hence (if we may be permitted 
to digress) we may perceive the near 

affinity 
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affinity of this Interrogative Mode ^ith C. Vlil. 
the Indicative^in which last its Itespoiise 
or Return is ihostly made. So near in- 
deed is ,this Affinity, that in these two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the same 
Formf*>>, nor are they otherwise distin- 
guished, than cither by the Addition or 
Absence of sonae small particle, or by 
some minute change in the collocation 
of the words, or sometimes only by a 
ichjange in the Tone, or AccentCfK 

. L 4 But 



$tT9» $t rSir KotraifaatcifSy ^or^lfu th t»- thai o^iriicn. The 
ImMcaiive Modey of whidi^ we speak^ bif laying Uside thM 
JbsertUm^ aeftftdl by Us nature ii imjdies, quits the name 
oflndkatitc — soAen tt reassumes the Assertion^ it returns 
again to Us proper Character, ApoII. de Syht. L. III. 
c. 21. Theodore Gaza says the same, Introd. Ghram* 
t. IV. 

C/> tt may be observed of tiie Interrogatit£, that as 
ofteik as the Interrogati^i is simple and definite^ the Re- 
ipoasB may be made in almost the same Words, by con-* 

¥ertio( 
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I 

C. vni. ^ Btrr to return to our compwison be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode and the 
Re^uisitive. ; » 



Yftrting them into a sentence affinnatire ot n^atire^ ae^ 
eorditig as the truth is either oao or th^ other. For «x- 
j^mpLtr-^Jire these Verses of Homer ? — Response-^These 
Verses are of Homer. j4re those Verses of Vifgil ? — 
Response — Those are not Verses of Virgil. And hter© 
the Artists of Language, for the sake of brevity and 
dispatch 9 have provided two Particles, to represent all 
such Responses ; Yes, for all the affirmative ; No, for all 
the amative. 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as when we say 
-r-Are these Verses o/Hpmer^ of o/" Virgil ? — ^mnch more, 
wben it is ind^finit^^ as when, we ^ay in ^enev^l-^lVhpse 
tLfs thsse Verses ^^^We canncrt thei| respond: ^fter, the 
manner above laenti^ii^d. The,Rea^o|ijui, thati^ol^- 
torogatioB can be aQ«wer.ed by ajsimple Yesy or a sim- 
ple Noy except oaiy those,, which ^re'^themselye^ sp sim- v 
ple,~as of two possiji^le answers to admit only <oiie. , Now 
the least complex Interrogation will admit of four. An* 
swers, two affirmative, two negsCtive, if not, perhaps of 
non. The reason ts^ « a iCDift{^lex loterrogati^a paiinot 
tub^t of \Mt than t«^ ffanpae mmw ; veaoin of ifrbkb 
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The Ikterr^gative (in the lan-.^-J^W* 
goaf e of Granimariaris) has all Persons 
of both Numbers. The Requisitive 

or 



may be separately affirmed and separately denied. For 
instance — Jlre these Verses Homer's, or Virgil's? (I.)- 
tSkeg ate Homer^s-^^.) Tk$y are not Jfomer'S'^($.) 
^The^-are Vfri^'s--^4.) They qre mi VirgiVs-^Yfe m^y 
add, (5,) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go still farther ; for thesi may be answered by 
Ininite atHrmatives, and in^niie negatitcis. For inslknce 
-^^Whose are these Verses? M^e may answer affirn^a- 
tively^—TAey are Virgil's, T^ey flr^ Horace's, They are 
Ovid's, Sfc. — ^or negatiyely — T%ey aresiptVlrgiVs^ TThey 
'ixrenot Horace's^ They are riot Ovid's, and so on, either 
way, to infinity. How then should we learn from a sin. 
gle Yes^ or a single iVb, which particular is meant among 
infinite Ppssibles? These therefore are Interrogations 
which must be always answered by a Sentence, Yet €jveii 
,te!^;Custoiu b^s,co9$ult«d for Brevity^, by retoxning for 
;,A:Hgwer only .thi^.^aflg^ essential characteristic Word^ and 
.jQl^i^endiin^ ]t)y ap Ellipsis all the rest, which rest the In- 
:(&irttf3^^tpjr ,i»; U^t to su(>p]y from himself. Thus when 
#e 4Mre ^Aieir^IJvw many right mgles equal the flugles of. 
Ulttiffi^^ k^-^we answer in the fhort monosyllable, Two ; 
whereas, without the Ellipsis, the answer would havi 
been-^Ttt'o right angles equal ihe'angles of a triangle, 

Jhe 
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p' V^JJ; or Imperative has no\first Person of 
the singular, and that from this plain 
reason, that it is equally absurd ia 
Modes for a person to request or give 
commands to himself, as it is in Pronouns, 
for the speaker to become the subject cf 
his own address*. 

Again, we may interrogate as to all 
Times, both Present, Past, and Future. 
Who WAS Founded of Rome ? Who is 
King of ChiiiB.? Who will discover 
the Lon'gitudeP — But Intreating and 
Commanding (which are the Essence of 

the 



The Ancients distinguished these two Species of Inter- 
rogation by different names. The simple they cadled 
*Efflir»fAaj IfUerrogaiio ; the complex^ tyv<f<E<u», PeramH" 
iio. Ammonhis calls the first of these 'fifwn^iir haXtiStn^i 
the other, 'Ef wn^o-ir 'av^yLartxyi, See Am* in lib, de Iftm. 
terpr, p. 160. Diog. Laert. VII. 66. Qumtil. Insi^ 
IX. % 

♦ Sup. p. 74, 75. 
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the Requmtive Mode) have a necessary C. Vlil. 
respect* to the Future^) only. For in- ^ 
deed what have they to do with the 

^ present 



^*) kpollanms^» Account of the Future, implied ia 
all ImperatiTes, is worth obserying. '£71 yai^ f/.^ ynoyA- 
wts V fii ytyowo'tt i nP02TASI£' ra. ^l /x^ ytw'iA^yat ^ /x^ yt* 
yo»or», Ivtmhiontrct It Sxprra eU to tat^at, MEAAONTOS 
Iri. A Co M M A K D has respect to those things which either 
are not doings or have not yet been done. But those 
tlungSy which being not now doings or haoing not yet been , 
done J have a natural aptittide to exist hereafter ^ may be 
properly said to appertain /o the Future. De Syn- 
tax!, L. 1. e. 36. Soon before this he $SLja—^Avare» r» 

ttr^or«xl<x« IfxK/x/wir txtt T^ir t5 fiiXKwros haOtttiv-^X^^w y»f 
h Utf Jfi TO, 'O TYPANNOKTdNHXAS TIMAZ^O, rf, 
llMHeHZETAI, x«T« rnir XC^** l^^W'*"* "^^ UxXint 5/uXX«- 
^ffXa^lrh fjkh i7^5raK)ixof, to Si o^tfixof. ^//IMPERA- 
TIVES have a disposition within them^ which respects the 
FvrvR^^-^tnih regard therefore to Time, it is the same 
tiing to say^ Let him, that kills a Ttrakt, bk 

BONOVREO, /Or,' HE, THAT KILLS* ONE, SHALL Bt 

HONOURED jf /^ difference^ bemg only in the Mode, in as 
: much as one » Imperative, the other Indicative or 
Declarative, Apoll. de Syntajii, L. 1. c« 35. Prisdan 
seems to allow Imperatives a shfire of Present Time, as 
well as Future. But if we attend, we shall find his Pr&r 

sent 
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c. vml present or the past, the natures of which 
are immutable and necessary ? 



seni to be nothing else than an immediate Future^ as c^ 
posed to 2L more distant one., Imperatious vero Prasens 
Sf FtUurum [Tempus'] naturaU qu&dam necessitate vide*' 
tur posse accipere. Ea etenim imperamusy qiue vel in 
prmenti statitn voluniusjieri sine dliqu& dUationey vel in 
future. Lib. VIIL p. 806. 

It is true the Greeks in their Imperatires admit cer- 
tain Tenses of the Past, such as those of the^Perfec^t^m, 
and ofthe two Aarists. But then these Tens'es, when 
$0 applied, either totally lose their temporary Character^ 
. or else are used to insinuate such a Speed of execution^ 
thut-the deed should be (aa it were) done ia the very 
instant when commanded. The same difierence see^s to 
subsist between our Engkih ImperatiYe, Br eoHB| zmi 
those others of, Go^ or Be going. The first (if we 
please) may be stiled the Imperative of the Perfeetuotf 
as calling in the very instant for the completion of our 
Commands : the others may be stiled Imperatives ofihe 
Future^ as allowing a reasonable time to begin first, and 
finish afterwards. 

It is thus Apollomusy in the Chapter first cited, d«- 
tingnishes between trxx'tflsrca ras afAnri^Ms, Go to digging 
ike Vinesy and (nLot-^^arv t»/ xfjumhas, Get (Jie Fines dug. 
^ The 
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^ It is from this connection of Futurity P- Vlllj 
with Commands^ that the Future ludica* 
tive is sometimes used for thelmperative^ 
and that to say to any one, You shall 
s>o THi^, has often the same force with 
the Imperative,- Do this. Sq in the 
DeCalogue-*-TH6u sHaxt not kilj» 

•—tThOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 

WITNESS 



The first is spoken (as 'he calls it) tU t3(t§$lrot<rtv, by wa;y 
hf Exteniien, or tdl&ttance of Time for the wrk / the 
secosdi %U (furrtXiUfaf% with a view to immed&afe Compkr 
tion. And in another place, explaining the difference 
between the same Tenses, SxaVIe and tKoi-^ov, he says ot 

tbe 'last, ii fM909 TO lA/i yjwfXBW* tfffWTttVj^/, «AA^ jc TO yni' 
iimo9 U itrmfartia'tt dfayo^tvet, that it not only commands 
something which has not been yet done^ hut forbids (dso 
ihat^ which is now doing in an Extension^ that 4s to say, in 
W slam and lengthened progress. Hence, if a man has 
beat a long i?hite. writing, and we are willing to hasten 
him, it would be wrong to say in Greek^ rPAOE^ Write 
(for that he is now^ and has been long doing) but rPA'FON, 
Get TotTR Writing done; make no delays. See 
JpoU. L. Illrc. 24. See also MacrobiiJfs de Diff. Verb, 
Grcec. Sf Z<a^ p. 680. Edit. Varior, Latini non cestima- 
vefunt. &c. 
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C.VIII. WITNESS — which denote (we know) 
^"'^^^^ the strictest and most atithoritative 
Comm£|.nds. 

As to the Potential Mode, it is 
distinguished from all the rest, by its 
sttbordinate OT subjunctive Nature. It is 
also farther distinguished from the Re- 
quisitive and^ Interrogative^ by implying 
a kind of feeble and weak Assertion^ and 
so becoming in some degree susceptible 
of Truth and Falshood. Thus, if it be 
said potentially, This may be^ or. This 
might have been^ we may remark with- 
out absurdity, It is true^ or It is false. 
But if it be said. Do thisj meaning, Fly 
to Heaven^ or, Caii this be done ? meaning, 
to square the Circle^ we cannot say in 
cither case, it is true or it isfalse^ though 
the Command^ and the Question are 
about things impossible. Yet still the 
Potential does not aspire to the Indica- 
tive, because it implies but a dubious 
and conjectural Assertion, .whereas that 

of 
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of the Indicative is absolute, and with- C. VIU 
out reserve. 

This therefore (the Indicative I , 
mean) is the Mode, which, as in all 
Grammars it is the first in order, so is 
truly first both in dignity and use. It 
is this, which publishes our sublimest 
perceptions; which exhibits the Soul 
in her purest Energies, superior to the 
Imperfections of desires and wants; 
which includes the whole of TimCy and ' 
its minutest distiijictions ; which, in its 
various Past Tenses, is employed by 
History, to preserve to us the remem- 
brance of former Events ; in its Futures 
is used by Prophecy,. or (in default of 
this) by wise Foresight, to instruct and 
forewarn us, as to that which is coming ; 
but above all in its Present Tense serves 
Philosophy and the Sciences, by just 
Demonstrations to establish necessary 
Truth ; THAT TliUTH,which from its na- 
ture only exists in the Present; which 

knows 
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C.viir. kn6i;«rs no distinctions either of Pa«t or 
of Future, but is* every where, atid alv 
ways invariably one W. 

- ' Through 

„. ,> .. '■ ■ ^ " - - — — . : ^ft .,n^ 

W See the quotation, Note C^) Chapte^ ' tte '^xtt! 
Cum enim dicirrtusy Deus bst, non eum dicimm nunp 'ess0^ 
a^dy &c. * 

BoetMm, anthop of the sentiment there quoted, was 
bf birth a Roman of the first quality ; by rcligioii, a 
Christian ; and by philosophy, a Platonic and Peripa* 
tetic ; which two Sects, as they sprai^g from the sam« 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by t4ie same Persons, such as Tkemistiu^^ P&i^ 
ph^r^i Jamblidmsj Ammomus, and others. There were 
^ no Sects of Philosophy, that lay greater Stress on tiie 
distinction between things existing in Time and not in 
Tiihcy than the two aboTe*mentioned. The Doctrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subject (since it is these that 
BoethiUs here folloM^s) may be partly understood from 
the following Sketch. . 

^^ The things, that 'j^ist in Time, arc thoie 

' ^< whose Ejcistence Time can measure. But if their 

*' Existence may be measured by Time, then there 

^ ^' may be assumed a Time greater than the Existence 

f< of any one of them, as there may. be assumed a 

^^ Aumbe^ greater than the greatest multitude, that is 

^^ capable 



. ./• 
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Through all the above Modes^ with C Vlil. 
their ;respective Tenses, the Verb being-^ 

con- 



^^ capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
^< things temporary hare their Existence, as it were If. 
<< m^edhj Time; that thej are confined within it, a» 
^^ within some bound ; and that in some d^ee of other 
^^ thej aU submit to its power ^ according to those com* 
*^ mon PhraseSy that Time is a destroyer; that things de» 
<( day through Time ; that men forget in Time^ md lose 
*^ theirabHitieSf and seldom that they improTO, or grow 
*^ joung, or beautiful. The truth indeied is^ Time always 
^^ attends Motion, Now the natural effect of Motion is 
<< to pia something^ which now is, out of that state, in 
^< which it mem i»^ Mid so far therefore to destroj that 
<« state. 

'^ The i^veneof all this holds withTuiNOs THAt exist 
<< exbkvAllIsT. These exist not in Timer beoaus^ Time 
<^ h so far from being able iff lAeasure their Existence, 
^ that no Time cam be assumed, whifh their existenee doth 
^^ not surpass. To which we may add^ that iheyfeel 
<^ none of its effects, being no way obnovioua either to 
*' damage or dissolntioB. ... 

'^ To instance in examples of either kM of Being.— 
V There are sdch things at this instatiti as Stenehenge 
<f and the Pyramids, It is likewise true «i this insterl^ 
<< ^tat the Diameter ofihe squttre^is eotsiMltturable ixUH 
«' its Hde. What tfteti shulf we say ? Wis there efer a 
M Time; . 
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C. vin. considered as denoting an Attribute, 

has always reference to some Person, or 

Substance. Thus if we say, JVent^ 

^or, Go^ or Whither goeth, or^ Might have 

goncj we must add a Person or Sub- 

stancc, to make the Sentence complete. 

Cicero went; Caesar might have gone; 

. whither goeth the Wind ? Go ! ThouTrai^ 

* for! But there is a Mode or Form, under 

which Verbs sometimes appear, where* 

they have no reference at all to Persons 

or Substances. For example — To eat is 

pleasant; 
\ ^ < 

'^ Time, when it was not incommensurable^ as it i/s cer-' 
<^ tain there was a Time, when there was no Stonehenge, 
** or Pj^rambis I or is it daily growing less inccmnteru 
^i suraSle^ as we are assured aS* I>e<»r^s iar both those' 
^* massy Structures?" From these •unchangeable Truths/ 
we may pass to their Place, or Region ; to the unceasing 
/ Intellection of the universal Mind, ever perfect, ever fall, 

knowing no 4«ini€dioDs, langoors, SfC. See Nai. Ausc. 
L. IV. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 8^ 9s !<>• Ed»<^-' 
Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 262. Note VII. The following 
Passage may deaerre> Attention. . . >■ 

wtX, «XKoi J^ oyyor Ivmta TiAiof, ay /*» tu^Bns dyru to ^ imf 

WU9 a*/ ^ 'E;4»ra^ o^/aak. M.a». Tyr. Diss. XVil. p. ^01. Ed^, 
Load., - 
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pleasant ; biU to fast is wholesome. Here C. Vlir. 
the Verbs To eat, and. To fast, stand alone 
by themselves, nor i& it reiquisite or even 
practicable to prefix a Person or Sub- 
stance, Hence the Latin and modern 
Grammarians have called Verbs ufider 
this Mode, from this their indefinite na- , 

ture, Infinitives. Sanctius has given - 

them the name of Impersonals ; and the 
Greeks tliat of ^ A^a^iij.fpaTc^, from the 
same reason of their not discovering ei- 
ther Person or Number. 

These Infinitives go farther.— 
They not only lay aside the character of 
Attributives, but they also assume. that 
of Substantives, and as such themselves 
become distinguished with their several 
A ttributes. Thus^ in the instance above. 
Pleasant is the Attribute, attending the : 
Infirritive, To Eat ; Wholesome the attri- 
bute attending the. Infinitive, To Fast. 
Examples in Greek and Latin of like 
kind are innumerable. 

M2 Dulce 
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Dulce 4r decorum est pro p»tria uo^u 
SciBE tuum nihil est-"'^ 

The Stoics in their grammatical in- 
quiries had this Infinitive in such esteem, 

that 



0> It, is from the iNHNiTive thus partidpating the^ 
nature of a Noun or Substantiye, that the best Gramma- 
rians hare called it sometimes "OwiMt fvfMtrtKov, 4 terbal 
Noun ; sometimes "OniMt fiifAMvog, the Verb's Noun. — 
The Reason of this Appellation is in Greek more erident^ 
from its^ taking the prepositiye Article before it in all 
cases; to y§et^ttf, rS y^d^tv, rSf y^a^K The same con? 
'«trnction is not unknown in English. 

Thus Spenser, 

For not to haoe been dipt in Lethe take. 
Could save the son of Thetis from; to dis — 

thro rS ^anh. In like manner we- say, He did it, to be 
ricky where we mo^t supply by an £llipsb the Preposition, 
Fob. He did it, fgr to be richy the same as if we had 

said, He did it for gain htK» t5 v^iirt7v, svtxx rS xl^ 

^HS ^ Frendiy pour s*enricher, Eren when we speak 

such Sentences, as the following, 1 cKoose to piuloso. 
THisE, rather than to be rich, to ^thoaro^Tv {Sd^ofJMt, ivt^ 
ri ^TAtfTcnr, the InfinitiTcs are in nature as much Accusa- 
tlyes, as if we were to say, / Choose Philosophy rather 

than 
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that they held this alone to be the ge- C. VIII. 
nuine PHMA or Verb, a name, which 
they denied to all the othe^ Modes. 
. Their reasoning was, they considered 
the true verbal character to be contained 
simple and unmixed in the Infinitive only. 
Thus the Infinitives Ue^^^aTsTvy Amhu^ 
lare^ To walk, meau simply that energy > 
and nothing more. The other Modes^ 
besides expressing this energy, superadd 
certain Affections^ which respect per- 
sons and circumstances. Thus Ambul& 
and Ambula mean not simply To walkf 
but mean> I walk, and. Walk Thou. And 

hence 



ihan Riches^ rtiv p^KontpiayfiHMyMiy imtf re? vXefrDv. TIras 
too Priscian^ speaking of Infimtives — Curaere enim cd 

CURSUS; ^SCRIBERE^ ScRIBTURA ; i^* LeGJERE, LeCTIO. 

Itaque frequenter Sf Nominibus adjungmtur, Sfoliiscasua* 
Bbus^ wore Nommum ; ut Perdusy 

Sedpukrum est digito mpnstrarij Sf dkier^hkest. 

And soon after — Cum enim dico^ Bonum est legeIle, ni- 
hU aUud significo, msiy Bona est lectio. L. XVIII. 
p. 1 130. See also ApolL L. I. c. 8. Gaza Gram. L. IV. 

Xi 5i dva^wfA^OKroVf o m/a* Irt fiiMtros x. t. A. 

M3 
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C. VI n. hence thej are all of them resolvable 
into the Infinitive^ as their Protoit/pCy to- 
gether with some sentence or word^ ex- 
pressive of their proper Character. Am- 
buloj J walk ; this is, Indicome ambulare, 
I declare myself to walk. Ambulay Walk 
Thou ; that is, Impero te ambulare, I com-* 
mand thee to walk;- and ^so with the 
. Modes of every, other species. Take 
away therefore the Assertion^ the Com- 
mandy or whatever else gi ves^ a Character 
to any one of these Modes, and there 
remains nothing more than the mexie 
InJ'iniIjive, which (as Priscian says)^ 
significat ipsam rem^ quam continet Ver- 
hiimOO: 

The 



W See Apollon. L. III. 13. Ka9oX« -crav ztx^nyixiyov 
airo nvos x. t. A. See also Gaza, in the note before. j^7- 
• tur a Construciiohe quoque Vim rei Verborom (id est, No» 
minis, quod sigmjicat ijimm rem) habere Inonitivum 
possumus dignoscer^.; res autcm in Pcrsonas distributa 
facit alios Terbi motas. — liaque omnes modi in hum, id 
€>t, Infinitivum, transumuntur sive resblvuntur. Pri\c. 
L. XVIIJ. p. 1131. From these Principles Apollomus 
calls the Infinitive 'P^/xa yuix.tirotroh and Priscian, Verbum 
generate* ' ' 
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The application of this infinitive is C.viil. 
-somewhat singular. It naturally coalesces 
with all those Verbs that denote any 
Tendencey Desire, or Volition of the Soulj 
but not readily with others. Thus it is 
sense as well as syntax, to say finXo^^at ?viv, 
Cupio. vivere, I desire to live ; but not to 
say 'Eod/ft; K>^VyEdo vivere^ov even-in Eng- 
lishj I eat to live, unless by an Ellipsis, 
instead of I eat for to live ; as we say 
"eue^id T&* ^C)V, or pour vrvre. The reason 
is, that though different Actions may 
unite in the same Subject , and therefore 
be coupled together (as vrhen we say, 
He walked and discoursed) yet the 
Actions notwithstanding remain sepa- 
rate and distinct. But it is not so ^ith 
respect to Volitions, and Actions: Here 
, the coalescence is often so intimate, that 
the Volition is unintelligible, till the 
Action be exprest; Cupio, Volo, Deside- 
ro-T-I desire, J am willing, I want — 
What ? — ^The sentences, we see, are de- 
fective and imperfect. We rhust help 
them then by Infirritives, which express 

M 4 the ' • 
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C. viii. the proper, actions to which they tend. 
Cupio legercy Volo diseerCj Desidero t?/- 
dercy I desire to ready I am willing ta livcy 
I want to see. Thus is the whole ren- 
i dered complete, as well in sentinaent as 
in syntax (^ , 

And so much for Modes, and theit 
several Species. We are to attempt tp 
denominate them according to their 
most eminent characters ; it may be done 
in the following manner. As every ne- 
cessary truth, and every deniQnstrative 
syllogism (which last is no more than a 
combination of such truths) must always 
be exprest under positive assertions^ 
and as positive assertions only belong 

to 



(^> Priscian calls these Verbs, which naturally precede 
Infu]iti?es, Verba Foluniativa; they are called in ChreeJc 
Hfoa/^iTix*. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more particularly 
see jipolloniiiSy L. III. c. 13. where thijB whole doctrine 
is explained with great Acciu*acy« See also Macrobiuf 
de Diff. Verb. Gr. Sf Lot. p. 685. Ed. Var. 

'^Nec omne air»^iyi^»rof cuicunque Verbo, &c. 
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to the Indicativey We may denominate it ^'^^; 
for that reason the Mode of Sci- 
ENCE^*'). Again, as the Pofew^ia/ is only 
conversant about Contingents^ of which 
we cannot say with certainty that they 
will happen or not, we may call this 
liiode T/HE Mode OF Conjecture,— 
Again, as those that are ignorant and 
would be informed, must ask of those 
that already know, this being the natu- 
ral way of becoming Proficients ; hence 
we may call the Interrogativey the 
Mode of Proficiency. 

Inter cuhcta legesy ^ percontabere 

doctosy^ 
Qu&ratione queas traducere leniter cevunh 
Quid pur^tranquillety &c. Hor. 

Farther still, as the highest and most 
excellent use of the Requisitive Mode is 

legis- 



(«) Ob nobilitaiem praivit Indicativus, solm Modus 
aptus SdentiiSy solus Pater Veritatis,, Seal, de £)aus. L« 
Lat. c. 116. ' 
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C. VIII. legislative command, we may stile it for 
this reason the Mode of Legisla- 
ture. Ad Divos adeunto cast^^ says Ci- 
cerQ in the character of a Horhan law- 
giver; Be it therefore enacted^ say the 
laws o^ England; and in the same Morfe 
speak the laws'of every other nation, It 
is also in this Mode that the geometri- 
cian, with the authority of a legislator, 
orders lines to be bisect^d^ and circles 
described, as preparatives to that i^ci- 
.^nce, which he is about to establish,. 

There are other supposed affections 
of Verbs, such as Number and Person. 
But these surely cannot be called a part 
of their essence, nor indeed are they the 
essence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, 
but of Substances. The most that can 
be said, is, that Verbs in the more ele- 
gant languages are provided with cer- 
tain terminations, which respect the 
Number and Person of every Substantive^ 
f . that 
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that we ma}^ know with more precisibn, C* ViiL 
in a complex se^tence, each particular 
substance, with its attendant verbal At- 
tributes. The same may be said of SeXj 
with respect to Adjectives. They have 
terminatibns which vary, as they respect 
Beings male or female, tho' Substances 
past dispute are alone susceptible of 
sex("). We therefore pass over thes^ 

matters, 



fw) It is somewhat extraordinary, that so acute and 
rational a Grammarian as Sanctius^ should justly deny 
Genders^ or the distinction of Sex to Adjectives^ and yet 
make Persons appertain, not to Sub&taniiveSy but to 
Verbs/ His commentator Perizordus is muph'more con* 
sistentj who says — M vero si rem recti* consideresj ipsis 
Nominibus Sf Pronominibus vel maxime, imo unice inest 
ipsa Persona f Sf Verba se habent in Personarum ratione 
ad Nomina plane sicuti Adjectivain ratione Generumad^ 
Sub^antivay quibus solis auior (Sauctius sell. L. I. c. 7.) 
<S* recte Genus ad^cribit^ exdasis Adjectivis, ' Sanct. Mi- 
nerv, L. I. c. 12. There is indeed an exact Analogy ' 
between the Accidents of Sex and Person. There are 
but two Sexes^ that is to say, the Male and the Female ; 
and but two Persons (or Characters essential to discourse) 
that is to say, the Speaker, and the Party addressed. — 
The third Sex and third Person are improperly so calied, 
being in fact but Negations of the other two. 
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C.vm. matters, and all of like kind, as being ra-^ 
ther among the elegancies, than the es-- 
sentialsW of language, which essentials 
are the subject of our present inquiry.; 
The principal of these now remaining is 
THE Difference of Verbs, as to 
THEIR SEVERAL Species, which we , 
endeavour to ex|)lain iu the following 
manner. 



iof Whoever would see more upon a subject of impor-L 
tanoe, referred to in many parts of this treatise^ and par-., 
ticularly in note (k) of this chapter, may consult Lei^. 
iers concerning Mind, an Octavo Volume puMished 
1750, the Author Mn John Peiviny Vicar- of Usington 
in Devon^ a person who, though from^ his retired situa- 
tion little known, was deeply skilled in the Philosophy 
both of the Antients and Moderns, and, more than this^ 
was valued by all that k^new him for his ?irtue^ aibd, 
worth. 



CHAP. ^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

Conceming^ the Species ofVerbs^ and thein 
other remaining Properties. 

All Verbs, til at ure strictly so called Ch.IX. 
denote W Energies. Now as all Ener-- 
gies wre Attributes^ they have reference 
of course to certain energizing Substances. 
Thus it is impossible there should be 
such Energies, as To love, to fly, to wound, 
&c. if there were not such beings as 
Men, Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every 
Energy doth not only require an fener* 
gizer,but iis necessarily conversant about 
some Subject. For example, if we say, 
Brutus loves — we must needs supply- 
loves 



(«) We ufse this^word Eneegy, rather than Mo^oii, 
from its more comprehensive meaning ; it being a sort of 
Genns, which includes within it both Motion and its Pri 
vation. See before^ p. 94, 95. 
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Ch. IX. loves Cato^ Cassius^ Portiay or some one. 

> The Sword wounds — i. e. wounds jffec^r, 

Sarpedon^ Priam^ or sbme one. And 
.thus is it, that every Energy is necessa- 
rily situate between two Substantives, 
an Eriergizer which is activp^ and a Sub- 
ject which is passive. Hence then, if 
the Energizer lead the sentence, the 
Energ}^ follows its character, and be- 
comes what we call a Verb active. — 
Thus we say Brutus amat^ Brutus loves. 
"On the contrary, if the passive Subject 
be principal, it follows the character of 
this too, and then becomes what we call 
A Verb PASSIVE. Thus we say, Por- 
tia amatur^ Portia is loved. It is in like 
manner that the same Road between the 
summit and foot of the same mountairi, 
with respect to the summit is Asceriij 
with . respect to the foot is Descent.-^ 
Since then every Energy respects an 
Energizer, or a passive Subject ; hence 
the Reason why every Verb, whether 
active or passive, has in language a ne- 
: 1 cessary 
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cesisary reference to some Noun for its ^^^ 
Nominative Case^^\ 

• But to proceed »till farther from what 
has been already observed. Brutus 
loved Portia. — Here Brutus is the Ener- 
gizer ; loved, the Energy ; and Fortia^ 
the Subject. But it might have been, 
Brutus loved, Caio, or Cassius, ortlie Ho- 
man Republic; for' the Energy is refer- 
able to. Subjects infinite. Now among 
these infinite Subjects, when that hap- 
pens to occur, which is the Encrgizer 
also,, as when w^e,say Brutus lovhd him-s 
self, slew himself y &c. in such Case fht\ 
Mmrgy hath to the same being a double 
Relation, both active and passive. And 
this it is which gave rise among the' 
, ,. . Greeks 



(*) The doctrine of Impersonal Verb* has b(ieii justly . 
rejected by the best Grammariat^, both ^ntient and dk>* 
dern. See SancL Min. L^ I. c. 12, L, J^I, c. 1. L. IV. 
c^ 3. Frisdan. L. XVIII. p. 1134. Ji}olL L, III. 
sub. fin. In which places, the reader will see a proper 
Nominative supplied to all Verbs of this supposed cha-. 
racter. 



V- 
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Ch. IX. Greeks to that species of Verbs, called 
Verbs middle^, and such was their 
true and original use, liowever in many 
instances they may have since happened 
to deviate. In other languages the Verb 
still retains its active Form, and the 
passive Subject (se or himself J is ex* 
pressed like other accusatives. 

Again, in some Verbs it happens 
that the Energy always keeps within the 
Energizer, and never passes out to any 
foreign extraneous Subj ect . Thus when 
we say, Ccesar walketh^ Cetsar sittethy 
it is impossible the Energy should pasi 

out 



(c) Tai ya^ icaX^iAivat fAsarorrtrdf y^'nyi.gtrot ov^iyififiuo'tit »f9- 
, ^t^dero lu^yi r/xf}f 9^ matBnrtiMiS hatSimvs, The Verbsy called 
Verbs middle, admit a Coincidence 'of the active and ptis^ 
she Character^ Apoilon. L. III. c. 7. He that woaI4 
see this whole Doctrine concerning the power of tbe 
linnDLE TERB explained and confirmed with great Inge- 
nuity and Learning^ may consult a small Tr^tise of t&at 
able Critic Kmter^ entitled, De Vero TIsu Verborum ilfe- 
iKorum, A neat edition of this scai'ce piece has been 
lately pubIisKed» 



^ta ifi» iaibe Gasie i>f ib^s^ Vwrbp «P^l^ .^h-,ix^ 
i?jr tte <^fti«ift^imns Vurss transi- 

itb«J-P^*?*tte $ubf§Qf §?§ ^united in;(Af ^a^^ 
J^iSr^im. Eqr wt^t jg the cause of ^thi? 
walking pr^AtUfligP—Jt k the Will^^ 
VXtai Fgm^ Ijslojiging jU? C^w. An^ 
vfkf^jfi the Subject, made so to Aove or 
to sit ? — It is the jBorft/and Limb^ belong- 
ing also to the same Ccesar. It is this 
then forms 'thftt species^ Verbs, ^hich 

fammarians h?tve thoilght fit to call 
PRBJ5 jii^fjTf^j^a^ i^in^^j^Shej wej(p 
vmd botib of Aciion ;ai^ Passiouy when 
perhaps (like Verbs middle) they may 
feexatK§r^^aijji ^0 mplyboth Not how- 
ev^rr^o depute about Names, as these 
Neuters in their "Energizer always dis- 
!C,oy^4heir^mve§u]bJficf''\ Wjhjc^ Qthj^ 

Verbs 



<*^^ This Character of Neuters the Greeks Yery.happily 
express by the Terms, *Avrp7rd9tt» and *iho7fa9tteiy which 
Priscian renders, qiub ex se in seips&fit intrinsepus Pfissio, , 
L- . VJIL 790. Consentii Ars apud Putsch, p. 2051. 

. N- ' '• It 
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ch. iXi Verbs cannot^ their passive Subjects be- 
ing infinite ; hence the reason why it is 
as superfluous in these Neuters to have 
the Subject expressed, as in other Verbs 
it is necessary, and cannot be omitted. 
And thus it is that we are taught in 
common grammars that Verbs Active 

require 



It may be here obseryed, that even these Verbs, called 
Actioes^ can npon occasidin lay aside their transitive cha- 
racter ; that is to say, can drop their subsequent Accusa* 
tive, and assume the Form of Neuters^ so as to stand by 
themselves. This happens, \vhen the Discourse respects 
the mere Energif or Affection only, and has no regard to 
the Subject, be it this thing or that. Thus we say, 8k ' 
•t^n dvaytvufrnttitArof, This Man knozcs not how to ready 
speaking, only of the Energy, in which we suppose him 
deficient. Had the Discourse been upon the Subjects of ^ 
reading, we must have added them, hk ol^ey afayifuantiv r» 
'OiAv^s, He knows not how to read Homer ^ or Virgil^ or 
Ciceroy &c. 

Thus Horace^ , ' 

Qui cuFiT out MET u IT, juvat iUum si€ domus aid res^ 
Ut lippumpictee tabulw 

He that desires or fears (not this thing in particuW 
nor that, but in general he within whose breast these 

afiectioDS 
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' Hquirean Accmati'oe^ while ^ewfer s re- Ch. IX. 

quire none. 

Op the above species of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called necessary, be*- 
cause most languages have dbne with*- 
out It. TntiSpEciES OF Verbs there- 
fore remaining are the Active, the 
Passive and the Neuter, and those 
^ «eem essential to all languages ^hat^ 
fever^'^^'i. 

K2 There 



affections prevail) has the samejo^ in a House or Estidi^ 
as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Pictures. So Casar ■ 
in his telebiiftted Laconic Epistle of, Veni, Vidi, Vici, 
urbere two Actives we see follow one Neuter in the same 
detached Form, as that Neater itself. The Glory it seems 
was in the rt^ Sequel of the Events, Conquest came 
as quick, as he could come him$eif, and look about him. 
Whom he' saw,* and whom he conquered, was not the 
thing, of which he boasted. SeeJpoll, |1,. III. c. 31. 
p. 219. 

(d) The StoicS) in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making part in Propositions^ conside;:ed them un^er the 
four following Sorts. 

When 
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There remains a remark or two for- 
ther^ and then we quit the Subject of 
Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of them denot($ Attributes 
of Energif and Motion. But tkere ai:fc 
soine which appear to denote nothing 

more, 



When a Verby co-inciding with the NominaUoe ofsdme 
Nouriy m^^Q wUhout farther help ^ perfect assertive Sen. 
tehee, as iMx^otms tstqinfartiy Socrates walketh; then as 
the Verb in such case implied the Power of a perfect 
l*redicate, they called it for that reason K«r»jyof>i^«, ft 
Predicablcy or else, from its readiness trvfJioimn, to co4n^ 
dde ztiih its Nthin in cdmpletmg the Sentence^ ihey called 
it S^ptf ifiwe, a Co4ndder. 

When a Verb was able witli a Noun to fdrin a perfect 
i^sertire Sentence, yet cduld not associate wfth such 
Noun, but tnder some oblique Case^ as Xa/xj ars/ ^tra(Aixu 
Sdcratempiefiitet: Such a Verb, from its neur approach 
to Just (Jo'inciijhnce^ and PreSicdtwny they called nfe^ixiry/*- 
lC«/x» or fldc^xnetrviyS^^, 

When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a Noun 
in lis Nbmihitive, still requiredy to coriiplete ^he iSenti- 
meht, soifne other Noun under an oblique Case^ tis rixdruv 
qnXsT.AitovXy Plato loveth Dio (where without Dioat some 
other, the Verb loveth would rest indefinite :) Such Verb, 

from 
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mpxe, than a mere simple AdJ,ectivfi/]omed ^- ^X. 
to. an Assertion. Thus ^(fd^ei, in Greekl 
and EqucfUetJt in English^ mean not|;iing 
more than ^a-(5ff ^Vi^ is egft^a/. Sp^AUiep 
in Jjolin is no more than a/6u5 swm. 

N3 . -^cmr 



from this Defect, they csdled r^rlov^ crvtjJSctiigcyOi iKotmiyo' 
^yM, something less than a Co^inciderj or less than a Pre- 
dicable. 

Lastly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
Casesy to render the Sentiment complete ; as whqn we say 
^«wiArt»*AXiLiCt4iifs tu}i$t, TfiB^tms Vitfj or the^like: 
^ch Verh they called JT7oy, or rx«T7py i oA^/M^'^Ca/MB, or 
n w^atKxryiyo^^oiy Something less than an imperfect Co'ln^ 
cider, or an imperfecf Predicable. ^ 

Th,^ w;ere the ApgeUations whi^h they ^aTe to Verbs, 
when employed along with Noons, to the forming of Pro- 
positions* As to the Name ot *PHMA, or Verb, they de- 
niad it to them all, giriog it only .to i^yfi^mtioe, as we 
Jiaire sheini already. See pa^e 164. See ?\%o Ammon. 
in fJ^. de Inierprct. p. 37. Jpollon. de Syniaxi, L. 1. 
c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. p. 295. Theod. Gas. 
Gram. L. IV. 

From the above Doctrine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter are 2v/ACifA«l»; Verbs Active^ StJou* ^ 9vitSiitJ\at, 
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* » 

Cb.IX. ^ Campiqueitj^enH^essibus^albent. Virg^ 

The same may be said of iVmeo.— 
Mons tumet^ i, e. iumidus estj is tumid. 
To express the Energy in these instances^ 
we must have recourse to the Inceptives,. 

Fluctus uti prima cmpit cum alb^esceeii 
Vento. Yixg\ 



"Freta ponH 



Incipiunt agitata tumescere. .Vi^g^ 

There are Verbs also to be founds 
which are formed out of Nouns. So 
that in Abstract Nouns (such as Whiter 
ness from White^ Goodness frofti Good) 
as also in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs^ 
the Attributive is converted into a Subr- 
stantive; here the Substantive on theqon^ 
traxy is converted into an Attributive. — ? 
Such are Kvv/^£ij/ from^ ^vcavy to act th^ 
part of a Dog^ or be a Cynic ; ^iKii^n^li^iy 
froni *A;'2rT®^, to Philippize^ or favqur 
Tkilip ; Syllaturire from Sylla^ to medir 

iate 
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iate acting the same part as SyUa did. — ^ Ch. IX. 
Thus too the wise and virtuous Empe- 
roiir, by way of counsel to himself— oga 
(jii^ oi'novixicruqia^i^g^ hewafethou bee^st not be-* 
c^'sar'^d ; as though Y\e said. Beware, , 
that hy being Emperor, thou dost not 
dwindle into A \iERB Cms Aii^^\ Inline 

manner one of oulr own witty Poets, 

••* - ' . 

SternhoitD himself he OuT-ST:ERNr 

MOLDED, 

And long before him the facetious Ful^ 
ler, spealiing of one Morgan, a sangui- 
nary Bishop in the Reign of Queen 
Mary, sayi^ of him, that he outtBon- 
ner'd et?en Bonner himself.* 

And so much for that. Species of At? 
tributes,' called Vi'RBs in the 
STRICTEST Sense, . -S . .... ^ 

N4 CHAR \ 

•) Mare. Antonin. L. VI. § 30. 
* Chiircb Hist. B; Vlil. p. 21, 
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Ch.X. 



Concerning those other Aitrihute^^ 
Participles and A^eciives. 

1 HE nature' of Verbs being under- 
Btoo^, Ihat oflPA&t'l€i!?LE« isttoway 
difficult. Every tiomptele Verb is ex- 
pressive of an Attribute ; of Time ; and 
of fin Assef^ieA. Noiv it We takfe away 
Ike Asiertidn^ aftd thus destroy the F^, 
thcfre will nemaiii the Attt^btxitt^nd the 
ITi/wfe,. which itaake tkfe fessent*e «f a PAfe- 
TiciPLE, Thm take aWay the Aisset- 
tion from the Verb, r^ ^(pf i, Writethj and 
there teftfiains the iPartici^le, T^d<[)ajv, 
Writii^y whidi (without the A^smrtim) 
denotes the same Atlrifntte^ and ihe 
same Time. After the same manner, by 
withdramng the Assertion^ we discover 
rpav|/«$ in '^Eyf a^|/6, T^ci'^^m in Vqi'^Uy for 

we chuse to refer to the Greeks as being 

pf 
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of ali lac^ttages the most complete, as Ch. }i. 
well kk this respect, as ia ptli^rs, ^^ 

And so much for Participles^. 



^«) The JL«fm« are defeeMTefai tWs Article of Rirti. 
dplet. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (commoiily 
called Deponents) have Active Participle9 of all Times 
(such as lioquensy LocutuSf Locutunts) 'but none of tiie 
Tiasshe. ^eir A«ii?es ending in O^ bate Aurticipbv of. 
-#10 PpQstnt and Fotore (kicliAsjS'drJtoi^, aBd&r^p^vrtff) 
bttt none of the Past. On the icontrary^ their Passives 
have Participles of the Past ("^uch as IScripius) biit non^ 
of the Present or Future, unless ^e admit such .9s iM- 
*fee«d^and Doeendus for Fiitiires, wMch sGrstmlpiarians 
^iMitrovert. The want of these Participles they supply by 
a Periphrasis — for y^«4/«f they say cum scripsisset — ^for 
y^a^fAivos dum scrihitur^ &c. In English we have some« 
Hmes recourse to the same Periphrasis ; and sometimes 
we avail ourselves of the same Auxiiiars, which form our 
Modes and Tenses. v 

The English GrwaaavT^ya down a good ride wfUt ve^ 
9pect to its BaTti€i|^es«f the Fart, tbttt tihe^r all t^n^i- 
tiate In D, T, or N. This Analogy is ^perhaps HaUe 'to 
-as few Exceptions as any. Consideikig therefore how 
little Analogy of any kind we'hsve in Our 'Language, it- 

«CMns 
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The nature of Vprbs and Participles 
being understood, that of Adjectives 
becomes easy. A Verb implies (as we 
have' said) both an Attribute^ and Timey 
and an Assertimi ; a P/irticiple only im- 
plies an Attribute, and Time, and an 
Adjective only implies an Attribute;^ 
that is to say, in other Words, an Ad- 
jective has no Assertion^ and onlj/ de- 
notes such <in Attribute, as has not its e5-^ 
sence' either in Motion or its Privation. — • 
Thus in general the Attributes of quan- 
tity, quality, and relation (such as many 
and few, great and little,hlack and white, 
good and badj^^ double, treble, quadru- 
ple. 



«eems wrong to annihilate the few "graces, th^t may be 
found. It would be well therefore, if all writers, who 
endeavour to be accurate, would be careful to ay^id a 
eorruptioh, at present so prevalent, of saying, it was wrote, 
for, it tDOS written I he was drove ^ fqvj he was driven; 
I haoe zventj for, I have gone^ &^c. in all which instances 
a Verb is=absurdly usecl to supply the proper Participle, 
vrithout any necessity from the want of such Wofd. 
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jpZe, &c.) are all denoted hy Apjec- Ch.x, 

TIVES. 

•It must indeed be confessed, that, 
sometimes even those Attributes, which 
are wholly foreigi^ to the idea of Mo^ 
tiorij assume an assertion, and appear 
as Verbs. Of tsuch we gave instances 
before, in alheoy tumeoy hi^&}^ and others. 
These however, compared to the rest 
of Verbs, are but few in number, and 
maybe called, if thought proper, V^r^ 
hal Adjectives. ^ It is in like manner, 
thq^t Participles insensibly pass too into 
Adjectives. Thus doctus, in Latiuy and 
learned in English^ lose their power, as 
J^articiples, and mean a Person pos- 
sessed of an habitual Quality. Thus 
Vjr eloquens means not a man now speak'- 
ing^ but a man who possesses the habit of 
$peaking^ whether he speak or no. So 
when we say in English^ he is a think-' 
ing iVlan, an understanding Map, we 
^nean not a person, whose mind is in 

actual 
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Cb-X. actf^l Emrgfj[9 but whips§ ijiind ^ en;- 
ricked mth a larger portion of those 
powers. It is indeed ho wonder, as all 
^ttf ibutivfts ^xp h^i^qgRiMovi^ 'tha^t at 
^iijpyes the §pyfir*l ^eci^§ shpi^^^ 
tp interfpr©;, ^d tl\p ^ifferepce b^wgg|j 
tbejjj be sc^^rcely perceptible. Even ij^ 
nffturahp^c'i^s^ which are^congeaial jfuid 
of kin^ 'the specific difl^rence is not al- 
iv^ays to bP discerned, and in ftppe;^- 
mxQC at least they seem tp run into e^cb 
pjther. 

We have §hewn already (*)i]i the In- 
^taJQces of f^Xi'TPTi^eiv, IS^Maturire^ *A^o- 
mt(r/ji,qw^M, aoL^ others, how Siuhstan- 
tivfi$ xf^j be .tr?msfc^rnfte4 i^to Verbal 
4^tnbutipfis. W^ ah^jyi f}pw >hew, how 
they may be xoAverted iato 4(^e€fives. 
Whepi we^^y.thep9,rty of Pcwjpey, the 
' stile of .Qceroy Jthe phjilg^ophy of /^o- 

cratfiSy 



^WSup. p. 182, 183. 
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atii ^e philoso^j ^ken of, ^ec^1^ 

a statfip and chati^cter fi^dtfi the ^eM6Yi»^ 

xrliom tlrey respect. ^Tbbse • petioht 

therefore f)ei^rtti the ]f)a:Tt of Attributes, 

that is, siktip arid chatrttcfterize thfeit 

t^pectivte Subjects, Hert<ie tW^h f^ 

'actually pass iwio AttHhtrteSftmA seasmae, 

as such, the fbfm of Adjectives. And 

thus it is we isay, the PbrnpiiaH party, 

^he Citttdnldn stife, and the Sdcratic 

'J)hil6io^y. f t'is ih like mfeinner fof a 

t*uhij»et to/ Shifss, we say, a bramen 

Trute|)et5 ftk aCJ-cJwnb/Odlrf, a§t)Mictt 

CH>\im,«8tc. Et<eh Pt'onoAnmil Subs«an- 

trvi^ adhiit the like mutation. Thus, 

inst^lftd -of sayitog, the Book of Me, ^f 

Thee, and of Him, we say. My Book, 

thy B6ok, and His Book ; instead of 

jgaying Idle Country ^" 17s, ofYott, and 

'^f Them, we say Our Country, Your 

Country, and Their Country, which 

Words may be called so many Prono^ 

minal Adjectives. 

It 
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Ch.x. It has been observed already, aiid 
must needs be obvious to all, that Ad- 
' jectives, as marking Attributes, can have 
no sex<^). And yet their having termi- 
nations conformable to the sex, num- 
ber, and case of their Substantive, seems 
to have led grammarians into that 
strange absurdity of ranging them with 
Nouns, and separating themfrom Verbs, 
tho' with respect to these they are per- 
fectly homogeneous ; with respect to 
the others, quite contrary. They are 
homogeneous with respect to Verbs, as 
both sorts denote Attributes ; they are 
heterogeneous with respect to Nouns, 
as never properly denoting Substances;.*^ 
But of this we have spoken beforeC^. 

The^ Attributives hitherto treated, 
. that is to say. Verbs, Participles, 

and 



^e)Snp. p. 171.: 
- W Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See also C, III. p. 28, &c. 



/ 
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and Adject I v£s,may be called Attr I- Ch.X. . 

BUTIVES OF THE FIRST OrDER. The 

reason of this name will be better un- 
derstood, when we have more fully dis- 
cussed Attributives of the se- 
cond Order, tp which we now pro-^ 
iceed in the following chapter. 



CHAP. 
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€HA?. XL 

Con0€tmmg Attributives of the meond 
'Order. 

Ch. XL As the Attribtctives iiitbQsi*to nueinsfcioiv- 

, ed denote the Attributes of Substances^ 

so there is an inferior class of them, 

which denote the Attributes only of AU^ 

tributes. 

To explain by examples in either 
kind — when we say, Cicero and Pliny 
* were both of them eloquent ; Statins and 
Virgil both of them zs^rote ; in these in- 
stances the Attributives eloquent^ and 
zs}rotey are injmediately referable to the 
substantives, Cicero, Virgil, See. As there- 
fore denoting THE Attributes or 
Substances, we call them Attri- 
butives of the first Order. But 
whei^ we say Pliny was moderately elo- 
quent, but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; 
Statius wrote indifferently, but Virgil 

wrote 
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Wrote admirably ; in thfiese instances, the Ch. XI. 
Attributives, Moderately, Exceedingly^ 
Indifferently y Admirably^ ^re not refer- 
able to Substantives, but to other Attribu* 
iivesj that is, to the words. Eloquent and 
Wrote. As therefore denoti ng Aitributes ' 
of Attributes^ we call them Attribu* 

TIVES OP THE SECOND ORDER. 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of ETippvijju^T^, Adverbia, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the 
word^PvJfxa, or Verb, in its most compre- 
hensive Signification, as including not 
only Verbs properly so called, but also 
Participles and Adjectives [an usage, 
which may be justified by the bestautho- 
rities^^J we shall find the name, E^r/^pv}- 

iL£C 



(«) TImw Jrlstotle Id his Treatise de tnierpretatione, 
instances "Av^^uvor as a Noun, and Atvxof as a f^jerb. So 
jtmmofdus — xara rSra t« ayif^twfAatov, to fAtv KAA02 1^ 
iSIlLAIOX 7^ S<r» Tii«vT«— PHMATA ?dr*<^at ^ »« 'ONO* 
MatV' Aocording to this • SignificfUion (that is ot de« 
BOtiii| the Attril^tes of Snbstaace aiid tho Predicato 
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Ch.Xl. [jLij, oE Adverb, to he aVerj): joistap* 
pellation, as denoting a Pari? of 

SpBJECH, the Jf ATl/RAL ApPEN.DAOa 

Off V]6 tiBs . So great is this dependeBCfe, 
in G*am«aatical Synta:^^ that an AdA 
iMhb ean no more isubsist without it& 
Ferftj thanaKef* can subsiist withoufc 
its Substantive., It is the same here, ay 
•in certain natural Subjects. Every Co- 
lour for i{s existence as much orequires 
a Superficies, as. the Superficies for ite 
existence requires, a solid Body®. 

AiMONG 



IB Propositions) the wordsy Fair, JtJST, and the Hice^ arc 

called Verbs, and not. Nouns. Jbn. in libr. de Interp. 

p. 37. b. Arist de tnterp, L. I, c. 1. See also of this 

Treatise, c. 6. Note (a) p. 87. 
» / • 

In the same manner the Stoics talked of the Partici- 
ple. Nam Participium connumerantes . Verbis^ Parti- 
ciPiALE Verbum vocabant vel Casuale. Priscian^ L. I- 
p. 574. 

(P\ Thi» nodon of ranging the Adverb tinder the «tme 
Gdmis tdth the Verb (by calHni' them bofe Attrittotiyes) 
and of explaining it t6 be the Verbis Epithet or Adjective 
<by calling it i\xt AttributiTe of an Attribiitive) i* 

conformable 
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AaiONQ the Attributes of Substance *^^- ^'f- 
»Fe reckoned Quantities^ and Qualities, , 
Thus .we say, a white Garment^ a high 
Mowntavn. Now some of these Quan-i 
titles and Qualities are capable of In-i 
tension*, and Remission. Thus we say, 
« Gdtment exo:eepingly white; a 
Moimfain tolerably Ai^^A, or m(Jde- 
RATELY high. It is plain therefore 
'^ 2 ^laf 

• *^ ■ - » ; . 

confonnable to the best aijthorities. Theodore Gaza 
defiaes^an Adverb, as follow? — i^^^s Xoya oii^urov, x.a.r» 
fini^aros KtyoyLtvoi, ^ lirtXsyofA.svov frtfji/xrt, i^ oiov InrtBtrov pi^fAOt* 
T«y. J Pfirt of Speech devoid of Cases^ predicated of a ^ 
V&rh^ or subjoined to ify and being as it were the Verb's ^ 
Adjective. L. IV. (where by the way we may observe, , \\ 

how properly the Adverb is made an Jptote^ sincd its 
principal sometimes Has cases, as in Vald^: Sapiens; 
sometimes has none^ as in Fakle amat.) Pri'cian^.s de* 
finition of an Adverb is as follows— Ad v erbium est pars 
orationi» indeclinabilis, a jus sigmfkaiio Verbis ac(jicitur. 
Hoc enim perjkit Adverbium Verbis additum^ quod ddjecti* 
va nomina appettativis nominibus acffuncta ; ut prudens 
hoij^o ; prudenter egit ; felix Vtr ; feliciter vivit, L. XV. 
p. 1003. An4 before, Speaking of the Stoics^ he says — 
Etiam Adverbia Nominibus vel Verbis connumerabanT| 
Sf quasiAT>3Ecii\A Verborum nominflbani. L. I. p. 674f 
See also ApolL de Si/nt. L. I. c 3. sub Jin, 
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Ch. xr. that Intention and Remission are among 
the Attributes of such Attributes. — 
Hence then one copious Source of se- 
condary Attributives, or Adverbs, to 
denote these two, that is, Intemion and 
Remission. The Greeks have their &«^- 
[LOiqSg [Lakiqct^ Tsrdvvj vfxi^a; the L^atin9 
theUt valdi^ vehementer^ maxim^i satisy //le- 
diocriter ; the English their greatly ^ vast:* 
%, extremely ^ sufficiently ^ moderately^ to^ 
^lerahl% indifferently ^^Sac. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intensions of the same Attri- 
bute, they may be compared together. 
Thus if the Garment A be exceeding- 
ly ?f%/^e, and the Garment B be mo- 
derately White^ we may say, the Gar- 
ment A is MORE white than the Gar-- 
ment B, 

In these Instances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intension, but relative 
Intension. Nay we stop not here. We 
not only denote Intension merely rela- 
tive 
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five but , relative Intension^ than which ^^' ^^* 
there is none greater. Thus we not only 
say the Mountain A is more high than the . 
Mountain JB, but that it is the most high 
of all Mountains. Even Verbs, properly 
so called, as they admit simple Intensions, 
so they adniit also these comparative 
ones. Thus in the following Example 
^—^Fame he loveth more than RicheSj 
but Virtue of all things he loveth most 
— the Words more and most denote 
the different comparative Intensions of 
the Verbal Attributive, Loveth. 

And hencethe rise of Comparison,-^ 
* and of its different Degrees ; which can-^ 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
EjccesSj and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce /wore de- 
grees than these, we ought perhaps to 
introduce infmite, which is absurd. For 
why stop at a limited Number, when in 
all subjects, susceptible of Intension, 
the intermediate Excesses are in ^ man- 
3 uer 
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Ch. XI. net infinite? There are infinite De-* 
grees of more "White, between the j^rsf 
Simple White J and. the Superiative^ 
Whitest ; the same may. be said of mi^re 
Great, mwe Strong, more Minute, ^c. 
The Doctrine of Granirnarians about 
three such Degrees, which they call the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Su- 
perlative, must needs be absurd ; both 
because in their Positive there isf-no 
Comparison at ail^ and because t^eir 
Superlative is a Comparative, as much 
as their Comparative itself. Examples 
to evince this may be found every where. 
Socrates was the M6hT wisi^ of all the 
Athenians — Homer was the most sub** 
LIME of ail Poets.*^ 

-"^adit et Ripheus JusYissiMUS v^vs 
Quifuit in Teueris — . . Virg. 



It 



+ Qui (scU, Gradus Positivfss) quomam perfedus est^ 
a quibusdam in numero Graduum non computatun Con* 
pentii Ars apud Putsch, p. 202^ 
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It qiust be confessed these Compa- Ch. XI. 
ratives, as well the simple^ as the super-^ 
latiDe^ seem sometimes to part with 
their relative Nature, and only retain 
their intemive^ Thus in the Degree, 
denotixig simple Excess, 

Tristior, et lacrymis oculos suffusa ni- 

. tentes. Virg. 

Eusticiorjpaw/o e^/— Hot., 

In the Superlative this is more usual. 
Vir doctissimusy Vir fortissimus, a most 
learned Man^ a most brave man^ — that 
is to say, not the bravest and most learn- 
ed Man, that ever existed, but a Man 
possessing those Qualities in an eminent 
Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench these Com- 
parative Adverbs, by expressing their 
force in the Primary Attributive, : Thus 
instead oi More fair y they say Fairer ; 
instead oi Most fair ^ Fairest, and the 
samQ holds true both in the Greek and 
,04 Latin. 
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Ch. XI. Latin. This Practice however has 
reached no farther than to Adjectives^ 
or at least to Participles^ sh&ring the na- 
ture of Adjectives. Verbs perhaps were 
thought too much diversified already, 
to admit more Variations without per- 
plexity. 

As there are some Attributives, which 
admit of Comparison, so there are 
others, which admit of none. Such for 
example are those, which denote iAaf 
Quality of Bodies arising from their Fi- 
gure ; as when we say, a Circular Table, 
a Quadrangular Court, a Conical Piece 
of Metal, <jf*c. The reason is, that a 
million of things, participating the same 
Figure, participate it equally^ if they 
participate it at all. To say therefore 
that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or less quadriangular 
than B, is absurd. The same holds 
true in all Attributives, denoting defi- 
nite Quantities^ whether continuous or 
discrete^ whether absolute or relative.— 

Thus 
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Thus the two-foot Rule A cannot be Ch, xr. 
mt^a two-foot l^xxley than any other of 
the same length. Twenty Lions canftot ' 
be more twenty than twenty Flies. If A - 
and B be both triple or qiuidruple to C, 
they cannot be more triple^ or more qua-- 
drupkj one, than the other. The reason 
of all this is, there can be no Compa- 
rison without Intension and Remission; 
there can be no Intension and Remis- 
sion in things always defihite ; and such 
are the Attributives, which we have last 
mentioned. 

In the same reasoning we see the 
cause, why no Substantive is susceptible 
of these Comparative Degrees. A Moun- 
tain cannot be said more to Be, or to 
Exist, than a Mole-hill^ but the More 
and Less must be sought for in their 
Quantities. In like manner when we 
refer many Individuals to one Species, 
the Lion A cannot be called more a IaoUj 
than the Lion B, but if more any thing, 
he is more fierce y more speedy^ or exceed- 
ing 
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Ch. XI. ing in some such Attribute. So again,. 
- in referring many Species to one Genus, 
a Crocodile is not more an Animal, than' 
a Lizard; nor a Tiger, more than a Cat, 
but if any thing, they are mort bulky ^ 
more strong ^ ^c. the Excess, as before, 
being derived fi^om their Attributes.— 
So true is that saying of the ac^iiite Sia* 
girite — that S u 6 st a n c e is not susceptible 
q/* MORE and less^*^). But this by M^ay 
of digression ; to return to the subject 
of Adverbs. 

Of the Adverbs, or secondary Attri- 
butives already mentioned, these de- 
noting Intension or ilemission may be 
called Advierbs of Quantity continuous ; 
Once^ Twice^ Thrice^ are Adverbs of 
Quantity discrejte ; More and Most^ Less 

and 



t ' (c) «x ay t<7rt^e^tro 19 »«■/« t© /xaK^o* 7y To.Srloy, CotegOTm 

c* 5. See ako Sanciius^ L. I. q^ U. h^ II» c 10, 

11. where the, subject of Comp^ratiTes ; is treajted in 
a*very ^masterly and philosophical maimer. See also 
Frimah^ p. 598. Derivantur igilur Comparaiiva a No»^ 
minibus AdJQCtivis^ &c. 
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and Leasts to which may be added Ch. XI. 
Equally^ Proportionally, ^. are Adverbs 
of Relation. There are others of Qua^ 
Uty, as when we say. Honestly indu$^ 
Jrious, Prudently brave, they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted finely, a Portico 
formed Circularly, a Plain cut T^i^ 

ANGULARLY, ^C. 

' . . II 
And herfe it is worth while to observe^ 

how the same thing, participating the 
same Essence, assumes different granit- 
matical forms from its different rela^ 
ti6ns. For example, suppose it should 
be. asked, how differ Honest, Honestly, 
and Honesty. The Answer is, they are 
m Essence the samfe, but they differ, in 
a^ much as Honest is the Attributive of 
a Substantive; Honestly, of a Verb; and 
Honesty, being divested of these its at- 
tributive Relatione, assumes the Power 
of a Substantive, so as to stand by itself. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned-, 

are common to Verbs of every Species ; 

1 but 
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Ch- Xli but there are some which are peculiar 
to Verbs properly so called^ that is to say, 
. to such as denote Motion or EnergyyVrith 
their Privations. All Motion and Rest 
imply Time and Place, as a kind of 
necessary Coincidents. Hence then, if 
we would express the Place or Time of 
either, we must needs have recourse t(y 
the proper Adverbs : of PZace, as when 
we say, h^ stood there ; he went 
UBiffCB; he travelled T AH J ^c: ofTime^ 
as when we say, he stood then; he 
went afterward; he travelled tor- 

HERLY, ^^c. Should it be asked 

why Adverbs of Time^ when Verbs have 
Tenses? The Answer is, tho' Tenses 
may be sufficient to denote the greater 
distinctions of Time, yet to denote them 
all by Tenses would be a perplexity 
without end . What a variety of Forms, 
to denote Yesterday y To-day ^ To-^morroWj 
Formerly^ Lately^ Just now^ NoWy Im-- 
mediately^ Presently^ Soon, Hereafter, 
&c. ? It was this then that made the 

Tern- 
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Temparaf Adverbs necessary, over and Ch. xi« 
above the Tenses. 

To the Adverbs just mentioned may 
be added those, which denote the Iw- 
tensions and Remissions peculiar to ilib- 
tionj such as speedily ^ hastily^ swiftly ^ slow* 
hfy &c. as also Adverbs of PlacCj made 
out of Prepositions^ such as avoo and kcc^rca 
from ivx and k^t^^, in English upward 
and downward^ from up and down. In 
some instances the Preposition suffers 
no change, but becomes an Adverb by 
nothing more than its Application, as 
when we say, circa equitat^ he rid^ 
about; prope cecidity he was near 
falling ; Verum ne tost conferas culpam 
in wc, But do not aftiir lay the blame 
on ynf^^. 

There 



i^^ Sosip. Charisti Inst Gram. p. 170. Terent Em. 
Act 11. Sc. 3. 



Ch-XI.. Thebjb are likewise jidverbs'irf Inieff 
rogation^ such as Where, Whence, Wki^ 
ther. How ; of which there is this re- 
i^^i^LPkable, tl^ait when they lose their /«- 
t^rrogative power, they assume thgi of 
a Relativ^y ux as even to represent the 
Relative or Subjimctvve PronoMU. T)am ' 
Chidi . ^ . 

Elf Seges est^ u b i 2Vo/a fuit — . 

translated in our old English Ballad, 

And Corn^ dcfth grow where Tr&^ 
. town stood. 

That is to say, Seges est in eo loco^ iK 
QUO, ^c. Corn groweth in that placed in 
V WHICH, SfC. the power of the Relative, 
being implied in the Adverb.' Thiis Te- 
rence, 

Hujusmodi mihi res semper comminiscere, 
Ubi me excarnujices — Heaut. IV. 6, - 

where ubi relates to res^ and stands for 
quibus rebus. 

It 



- It r^M like manner tha^ the J^efpfdv^. 2iw*' 
Pronoun upo» occa^ioja^becomesj an J/^*• 
terrogativ€y at least in Latin and English. 
Thus Horacij 

QuEM Virum aut Heroa lyrd^ 'vel acri 
Tibid sumes cekhrarcy Clio ? • r 

So Milton^ 

Wuojirst seducd them to that foul re- 
' volt? 

The reason of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here men- 
tioned are all alike/ in* their original 
character, Relatives. Even when 
they become Interrogatives, they lose 
iiot this character, but are still Rela- 
tives, as much as ever. The difference 
is, that without an Interrogation, they 
have reference to a Subject, which is 
antecedent J definite^ SLud known ; withsm 
Interrogation^ to a Subject which is 
subsequent^ indefinite^ and unknown^ and 

which 
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Cb. XL which it is expected that the Answer 
""^■^"^ should express and ascertain. 

yfvLO first seducd them ?— - 

The very Question itself supposes a Se- 
ducer, to which, though unknotm^ the 
Pronoun, Who, has a reference^ 

TK infernal Serpent - — ^ 

Here in the Answer W^ have the Subject j 
which was indefinite^ ascertained ; so that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we see) 
as much a Relative j as if it had been 
said originally, without any interroga- 
tion at all, It was the infernal SERTEiiJiTi 
WHO first seduced them. 

And thus is it that Interrogatives 
and Relatives mutually pass into each 
other. 

And somuchfor Adverbs, peculiar 
, to Verbs properly so called. We have 
already spoken of those, which are com- 
mon to all Attributives, We have like- 
wise 
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wise attempted to explain ttmr genera/. Ch. XI. 
Nature^ which we have found to consist 
in being the Attributes of Attributes. 
There remains Only to add, that Ad- 
verbs may be derived from almost every 
jPar#o/^eecA: from Prepositions, as ^ 
when from After we derive Afterwards — 
from Participles, and through these 
from Verbsy as when from Know we de- 
rive Knowing, apd thence Knowingly ; 
from Scio, ScienSj and thence Scienter^ 
from Adjectives, as when from Vir- 
tuous and Vicious, we derive Virtuously 
and Viciously — ^froin Substantives,, as 
when from n^^viK®^, an Ape, we derive 
m^i\iietoi/ ^Xiiceiu, to look AfiskIjY'; from 
Ai(au^ a Lion, AeoyraSSg^ Leoninely — nay 
even from Proper Names, as .when 
from Socrates and Demosthenes, we de- « 
rive Socratically and Demosthenically. — 
It was Socratically reasoned, we say ; it 
was Demosthenically spoken.^ Of the 
1 same 



♦ Aristotle has KvkKovixZs CyclopicaUy^ from KvxX«>{/ 
•fAfdops. Eth.Nic.X. 9. 
P 
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Ch.Xl. same sort are many others, eked by the 
old Grammarians, such as Catiliniter 
from Catilinay Sisenniter from Sisenna^ 
Tuiliani from TuUius^ &c.W 

Nor are they thiis extensive only in 
Derhatidri, but in Signi^cntton also: 
Thmdore Gaza in his Grammar informs 
us,CO that Adverbs may be found in 
every one of the Predicaments, and tiiftl 
the readiest way to reduce their Infini-t 
tude, was to refer them by classes ^ to 
those ten universal Genera. The • Stoio9 
too called the AovipRtt' by the nam^ of 
TlavSeTirvig^ and tliat from a view to tk% 
^me multiform Nature. Omnia in se 
capit qua^ collata per ^ati/ram^ coneessA 
sibi rerum variA potestate. It is thus 
that Sosipater explains the Word,^^) from 
' whose 



(') SeePmc. U XV. p. 102«. Sos. Charts. 161. 
Edtt. Putsckii. 

^a-9at iKtif^, ^7*0(^3 tjom^ tJoo-oy, 'O^os n, .x. r. X. GnUD. 
Introd. L. JI. 

(i^ Sosip: Char. p. 175. Edit. Pa^*c/m. 
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whose authority we know it to be Ch.xi. 
Stoical. But of this enough. 

And now having finished these prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan- 
tive and the Attributive, which are 
significant wHEJtf alone, wc pro- , 
ceed to those auxiliary Parts, which 
are only significant, wijen asso- 
ciated. But as these make the Sub- 
ject of a Book by themselves, we here' 
conclude the first Book of this Treatise. 

P 2 HER- 
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/ CHAP. L 

Concerning DefinittDes. 

W HAT remains of our Work, is a cb. I. 
matter of less difficulty, it being the "^^^^^ 
same here, as in some Historical Pic- 
ture; when the principal Figures are 
once formed, it is an easy labour to de* 
sign the rest. 

PS Db- 
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J)EFiNiTiVES,the Subject of the pre- 
sent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Grammarians, Articles, Articuli, 
^Aj6f«. They are of two kinds, either 
those properly and strictly so called^ or 
else ibeFronomihal Artide$i%\yc\\ te TAfc, 
That^ Anyj &c. 

W* shall first treat of those Articles 
more strictly so denominated, the reason 
and use of which may be explained, as 
follows. ^ ' ' 

Tii E visible and individual Substances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To supply this defect, when 
any Ihdividual occurs, which either 
wants a proper Name, or whose proper 
Name is notknawn^ we ascertain it^ as 
well asve can, by referring it to its 
Species ; or, if the Species be unknowU^ 
then at least to some Genus. For ex- 
ample — a certain Object occurs, with a 

head 
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head and limbs, aad appearing to pos* ^*}^ 
seds the powers of Self-motion and Sen- 
sation. If we know it not as an Indi* 
vidual, we refer it to its proper Species^ 
and call it Dog^ or Horse^ or Lion^ or 
the like. , If none of these Nam^s fit^ 
;we gQ to the Gfenus, and gall it, Ani- 
maL 

But thii is not enough. The Tl^ing^ 
at which we are looking, is neither a 
Species, nor a Genus. What is it 
then ? An IndividuaL— Of what kind ? 
Known^ot:unkno7xmf Seen now /or th^ 
first timcj or $een before^ and BOW r€r 
membered ? It is here we shall discover 
the n«e of the two Articleef (A) aad 
(The). (A) respects our /irf»iar«/ Per- 
ception^ and denotes Individuals as unr* 
known; (The) respects our sepmdanf 
Perception, and denotes Individuals as 
kndwfl. To explaior byan example — 
I see an object pass by, which I never 
saw till now. What do I say 'i-^There 
P 4 ^Q^ 
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goes A Beggar with a long Beard. The 
Man departs, and returns a Week after. 
What do I say then ? — There goes the 
Beggar with the long Beard. Th^ Ar- 
ticle only is changed, the rest remains 
unaltered. 

Yet mark the force of this apparently 
minute Change, The Individual, ofice 
vagu€i i& now recognized ^as something 
knomn^ and that merely by the efficacy 
of this latter Article, which tacitly in- 
sinuates a kind bf prex/ioz^s acquaint- 
ance, by referring the present Percep- 
tion to a like Perception already past>) 

The Truth i^, the Articles (A) and 
(The) are both of them definitives^ as 
they circumscribe the latitude of Gene- 
ra and Species, by reducing them for the 

most 



<^\ Sfc B. I. c. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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most part to denote Individuals- The 
difference however between them is this; 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual it- 
self unascertained^ whereas the Article 
(The) ascertains the Individual also, and 
is for that reason the more accurate De- 
finitive of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A), de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correspondent to it, but supply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, ^O, 'o 
iv^2wn:<^ iWei/, The .man felh^ av- 
Q^co<T®^ U6(r€v, A Man fell without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn/*) Even in English j where the 

Article 



wo o^itrtAOf rS w^otrmra ayti. Those things, whkh are at 
times understood indefinitely^, the addition of the JrHOt 
nudces to he definite as to their Person. Apoll. L. IV. 
c. 1. See of the same author, L. I. c. 6, 36. «wi«(Ti 

3 1^ 
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Gihif Article* (A) cannot be used^ as in plu- 
?afe, itft forqe is exprest by the same Ne- 
gation. Tho$e are THE Men, means those 
are Individuals of which we possess 
^ome previous Knowledge^ Those are 
MeHy the Article apart, means no more 
than, that they are so many vague and 
uncertmn Individuals, just as^ the Phrase, 
A MaUj m the singular, implies one of 
the same mimher. 

^ ' -' . • ; • \ : ' .But 



r.rV 



yi*/ I*- vSf , ANdPnnOS, $flXo», 'agot'ppHTyuUpf yag t/jwP' 
iv^tfUnoy TJyu. Tiw'o Si aktro /3«Xorr«< j^ oi ^aa'Tttovrts r 
i'^^at (Tyifiiarrtyiof lactams yfucrtcus 3^ ^eori^as. Jl^ Aritdc 
> tames a Review within the Mind of sometldng known be^ 
fore the texture of the Discourse, Thus if any one sm/f 
^^wgr®* itf, MiJkN CAME {which is the same^ as wlwn we 
$(^ ii^'EpgUsh A mm m^ it is mi eiickni^fif.iahombs 

^uJpg. ffui if h0 (f(^s a ^t^B^u'jr^ 5*«, Tft^ . MAN CAM|i^ 
thff ii^sisioi^t y for JW speaks of some Persan known 6^ 
fore^ ^^ndihis is wfiai^ those mgan who sayiJ^at the Ail^- 
Hcl^is^e^premve ofibe First aad S^coadJEittOiCkdgfJof^ 
^r. Theqd. Qazae. L. IV. i 
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But tho' the Greeks h&ve ho Article Ch.L 
correspondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their 'o, to the Article Thb, *o fict<nXeyg, 
The King; TO 3«fov, Th£ Gift, ^c. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples^ but by the Attributes of th« 
Greek Article, as they are desci;ibed by 
ApQilaniiiSy one of the earliest and most 
acute of the old €rrammarians, now re- 
maining. 

(ji^ys Tff^o&i^s Tffa^a^art^ii. — Now the pecu*- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
shezsm elsewhere, is that Reference, whi^h 
implies some certain Person already men- 
Hontd. Again — ^Ou y^f Sviys'^cc ovo\kx^x 
l^ avtZv^ avtt(po^av Tsccgiqvi<nv, el [LVi crvfJUTa- 

fd. for Nouns of themselves imply not 
Reference,unless they take to them the Ar-^^ 

ticle^ 
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Ch.I. tictcy w1io$e peculiar Character is Refe^ 
rence. Again — To a^^ov 'x^oi^eqSTxv «j'va?- 
ffiv iuiXoi^The Article indicates^ a pre-esta-^ 
hlished acquaintance/^^ 

/ His reasoning upon Proper Names is 

worth remarking. Proper Names (he 

, tells us) often fall into Homonymiey that 

is, different Persons often go by the saape 

. Name. To solve this ambiguity, we 
have recourse to Adjectives or Epithets. 
Fqr example— there were two Grecian 
irhiefs, who bore the name of Ajax^ It 

V was not therefore without reason, that 
Menestheus uses Epithets, when this 
kitent was to distinguish the one of them 
from the other. 



(•^ ApoU. d© Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account of^ Ri- 

SCRENCE is as follows-^*I$/A;f4.0i atx^o^cis ftr^xatTC/XWyf^iMi 
fygoo-wvtt Jtt/T«f a y»»<riy, The peculiar character of Refe» 
renceis the second or repeated Knowledge of some Person 
siready mentioned* L. II. c. i. 
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AicL$. Horn. '■"" 

tf both Ajaxes (says he) cannot be spared^ ^ 

— ^ — '^at 'least alone 
Let mighty Telamoman Ajax come. 

Apolloniiis proceeds -Even Epi- 
thets themselves are diffused thro' vari- 
ous Subjects, in as much as the same 
Adjective may be xefeired to many 
Substantives. 



/ 



In order therefore to render both 
Parts of Speech equally definite, that 
is to say the Adjective as well as the 
Substantive, the Adjective itself assumes 
an Article before it, that it may indicate 
a Reference to some single Person only^ 
jxovaJiKi^ ii/a<poj>i, -according to the Au- 
thor's ovrn Phrase. And thus it is we 
say, TfiJ<pft;y h T^cc^^cttDilg, ^Trypho the 
Grammxirian; A^oXKSSca^®^ h Kyfvji/a7®^, 
Apollodorus thb Cyrenean^ &c. The 

Author'fi 
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Ch. I. Author^s Conclusion of this Section is 
worth remarking. Aeowrcag oiqcc kxI hxtcc 

, ja rh CTtd^Tiitiv T§r KUf /y Qvoijiixit^It is with 
reason therefore ihat the Article is here 
also added, as it brings the Adjectivt to 
an Individuality^ as precise, as the proper 

-NameS"^ "' .. 

We may carry this reasoaing faxtliert 
?ind shew, how by hielp o( thp {Article 
, even common Appellatives, come tp hjave 
the force of proper Names, and that unas- 
sisted by epithets pf any kinds . Am^ng 
the A thenians Ukcm meant Sh^ i^Ej^^bk^^ 
Eleven ; and "Avdp^y'r©^, Man. Yet jidd 
but the Article, and To nxolbv, the Ship^, 
meant that particular Shipj^ f^bicJi they 
sent ofunually to I>elos I'Ok'^EuSexx, tjije 
ELEVEN meant certain Officers of Jusr " 
tice; a/id'o'^Av6^w7r@^,TBE Man"^ meaiM: 
their public Executioner. So in JBngUsh^ 



i^)See JpolL L. L c. 13. wh«re by mistake Mdnelaus 
u put for MenesilmtSf. 
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City^ is a Name common to many places ; Cb, I 
and Spf^aker^ a Name common to many 
Men, Yet if we prefix the A rticle, the 
City means our Metropolis; and thu 
Speaker, a high Officer. in the British 
Parliatnent, 

And thus it is by an easy transition, 
that the Article, from denoting Ee/3^ 
pence, comes to denote Eminence also ; 
that is to say, from implying inordinary 
pre-acquaintance, to presume a kind of 
general and universal Notoriety. , Thus 
among the Greeks^ OTLoiv\T^q^ the poet, 
meant Homer^^^; and 'o llrp^ysi^hvig, the 
STAG IK iTE, meant Aristotle; not that 
f there' 



(^> There are so few exceptions to this Observation, 
that we may fairly a^mit it to be generally true. Ye| 
Aristotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phrase o voti{}iT, 
once .at the end of th^ seventh Book of his Nicomachia^ 
, Eih$csy and again in his Physics, L. II. 2. Plato also rot 
Iftis tenth Book of Laws (p. 601. Edit. Serr.) denofif 
Hifiiod after the same manner. 
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tKere were not many Poet;i, beside 
Homer; And many Stagirites, beside 
Arutotle ; but none equally illustrious 
for their Poetry and Philosophy, ' 

It is on a like principle that Aristotle 
tells us, it is by no means the same thing 
to assert— €tV«* tv[u ^ viSoi/viv ayx&hv, or, TO 
«7«6oi/— that^ Pleasure 4s a Good, or. 
The Good.^ Tlie first only makes it a 
common Object of Desire^ upon a level 
with many others, .which daily raise 
. our wishes ; the last supposes it that su- 
preme and sovereign Go'od^ tl>e ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 
vours//-> 

But to pursue our Subject. It haa 
been said already that the Article has^ 
no meaning, but * when associated* to 
some other word. — ^To what words then 
may it be associated ?~To such as re- 
quire 



sO .Vialyt. Prior. L. L c. 40. 
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quire defining^ for it is by nature a De- Ch. i. 
Jinitive. — And what Words are these ?~ ^"'"'^''^ 
Not those wliich already are as definite^ 
as may be. Nor yet those, which, being 
indefinite^ cannot properly be made other- 
wise. It remains then they must be 
thosej which though indefinite^ are yet ca- 
pabkj through the Article^ of becoming 
definite. 

Upon these Principles we see the rea- 
son, why it is absurd to say, O EFO, The 
I, or GET, The Thou, because nothing 
can make those Pronouns more definite^ 
than they are. te) Thp s^me may be as- 
serted 



<s) ApoUonius makes it part of the Pronoun's Defini- 
tion, to refuse co«ale5cence with th6 Article, 'Exiryo »| 
^A^TA/Wix/flf, TO yi.tr a Iti^tus ^ ivx^^oLs atroio/juat^ofAtvov, v h av" 
rif* TO af flfoir. Thai ther^ar^ ts a PronouHy which with 
Indication or Referenine is p¥t for ^a Noun, and with 
i¥HicH 7H$i Article doth not associate. L. II. c. 5. 
Sq Gaza^ speaking of Pronouns«r.n«j/)»j J«— ^x ivt^ixoii(»i 
i^Qfov. h. IV. Prisdan says the same. Jure igifur 
•QpudGrcBCQ$frima et secunda persona pronomnu^y qum 
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Ch. I. gerted of Proper Names, and though the 
Greeks say o £a;'Kp«Tvj^, vj a«v6*or'7rvj, and the 
like, yet the Article is a ^mere Pleonasm, 
unless perhaps it serve to distinguish 
Sexes. By the same rule we cannot say 
in Greek, oi AM*OTEPOI, or in English, 
The both, because these Words in 
their own nature are each of them per* 
fectly defined, so that to define them 
farther would be quite superfluous.— 
Thus, if it be said, I Aew;e read both 
Poets, this plainly indicates a defimte 
pair, of whom some mention has been 
piade already ; Au^i^ iyv^(T\},ivvi, a known 
Duad, as Jipollonius expresses himself,^*) 
when he speaks of this Subject. On 
the contrary, if it be said, I have read 
Two Poets, this may mean qiny pair out 

of 



sine duhio demoHstraihce sunt, artieuUs odjungi non poi* 
9uni ; neciertia, quando demonsiraiivaest. L. XIL p. 9SS, 
-r-«In tibe begmning of tbe'^M&e Book, he gives the trad 
veason of this. Supra vmiies aik^ partes oraHonis jvni 

9EBSONA9 PrOWOUEN. . . 

M) JpoUon. L. I. c. 10, * 



I 
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of all that ever existed. And hence thk Cb. r; 
Numeral, being in this Sense ifid^/mte 
(as indeed are all others, a^ well as it- 
self) is forced io assitme the Article^ 
whenever it would become definite^* 
And thus it is, The Two in EHgUsh^ 
and oi ATO in Greeks mean nearly the 
same thing, as Both or AM*OTEiPOi,— ^ 
Hence also it is, that as Two, when 
taken alone, has reference to some pri* 
mary and indefinite Perception, wJiile the 
Article, The, has reference to some se-^ 
condary and definite'^ ; hence I say the 
Reason, why it is bad Greek to say ATO 
OI AN0PQnoi, and bad English^ to say 
Two THE MEN. Such Syut^x is in 
feet a Blending of Incompatihles^ that is 
Q2 to 



* This exj^Ialns Serciui on the XIV iBneid. y. 511. 
whero he tells us that Duofum Is put for Jmborum, In 
English or Greek the Article would hare done the busi« 
ness, for the Two^ or roTv^voTv are equiralent to Both or 
ifAJ^i^ofvy but not so Duorump because the Latins have so 
Articles ti> prefix. 

+ Sup. p. 215, 21i. 
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p^*}\ to say of a defined Substantive v^iih an 
undefined Attributive. On the contrary 
to say in Gr^eA: AM*pTEPOl oi ANQPQnoi, 
or inEng/i«A,B6TH tH:^ Men, is good 
and allowable, because the Substantive 
cannot; possibly be less apt, by being 
defined, to coalesce with an Attributive, 
which is defined as well as itself. "^So 
likewise, it is. correct to say, oi 4X0 
, ANQPOnpi, The twx) Men, because 
here the Article, being placed in the 
l^eginnipg, extends its Power as well 
through Substantive as Attributive, 
' and equally contributes to de^ne them 
\>oth» 

As sdme of the words above admit 
. of no Article, because they are by Nature 
a^ definite as may 5e, so there are others, 
which admit it not, because they are not, 
tor be defined at all. Of this sort are all 
Interrogatives. If we question 
about Substances^ we cannot say o ns 
OTTOS, The who is this; but Tis, 

OTTOS, 
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OtToe, Who. is this ?(•>. The same 
as vto Qualities and both kinds of Quan-- 
tity. We say without an Article, TIOIOE 
nOSOl, nHAlKOS, in E7iglishf what sort 

OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. The 

Reason is, that the Articles 'o and the,* 
respect Beings, already known ; Interro- 
gatives respect Beings, about which we 
are ignorant ; for as to what we know, 
Interrogation is superfluous. 

In a word the natural Associators with 
Articles are all those common Appella- 
tives^ which denote the severa^l Genera 
and Species of Beings. It is these, 
which, by assuming a different Article^ 
serve either to explain an Itidividual 
upon its first being perceived, or else 
to indicate, upon its return, a Recogni- 
tion,. 0r repeated Knowledge.^ 

Q3 We 

(<) ApoUomus calls Tl£, Uot9\tvr»'nf rZv £^9^u9, a Part^ 
of Speech most contrary , most aoisrse to Ariides^ L. IV. 
c, 1. 

{h> Wbat 18 hera Kiid respects the two Articles which 

we 
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ChX ' We shall here subjoin a fexr In- 
stances of the Peculiar Power of Ar* 

TICLES; 

EvEUY Proposition consists of ai5«i^ 
ject^ and a, Predicate. In EngUsh Hiese 
are distinguished by their Positidn, the 
Subject standing j^rs/, the Predicate la$L 
'Happiness i^- P/ea^i^rei^-JIere, Happines^^ 
is the Subject ; Pleasure, the Predicste^ 
If we change their order, and say, Plea- 
sure is "Happiness; then Pleasure be- 
comes the Subject, and Happiness the 
predicate. In Greek these are distin-^ 
guisbed not by any Order or Pq«ition^ 
but by help of the Article, whiicjh tfte 
Subject always assumes, and the Ptedi-^ 
cate in most instances (some fewelj* 
cepted) rejects. Happiness is Plemwre-^ 
viZovvi vj l\)Zui\i,oylot'-^PleasureisHappmaSs^'^ 
H vjSovii luhxi\Lovix — Fine things are difficult 
— %ct\sn:ot Tx KxXa — Difficult ihingsarejine 

.In 

' ■ ■ I ■ ■ I ^ , , — • ■ 

ire have in English*. In Ctreek the Article does no more, 
^^im^\j a Reoognition. See before p, 210, 217, 2IS. 
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; lir Greei it ia wcwrth attending, how Cb,l. 
xn the same Sentence, the jsame Article^ 
by being prefixed to a different Word, 
quite changes the whole meaning. For 
example — O TlToKe^xi®-' 'y\J\kv»(XiCLq%'i\(rxg^ 
Jo-ifJUiiftM— JP<o/e/wy, having predded over 
the Games^ was publickly honoured. The 
Psfaliciple ytj\M/x<?iaiff(y\(rag has here no 
other fbrce, than to denote to us the Time, 
when Ptolemy was honoured, viz. after 
hs^ving presided oyer the Games. But 
if, instead of the Substantive, we join 
the Participle to the Article^ and say, 
^€)yviivx(nccgxif^^f TlroKe\i.£i®-> ^Ti(i-ti6>j, our 
- ineaning is then — The Ptolemy ^ who pre^ 
sided over the GameSy^M honoured. The 
participle in this case, being joined to 
the Article, tends tacitly to indicate not 
one Ptolemy but. many, of which jium* 
ber a particular one participated of 
honour.^;^ 

Q4 I^ 



\ 
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Ch.J. Ijf jEng/i^A likewise it deseryes re- 
marking, how the Sense is changed by 
changing of the Articles^ tho' we leave 
every, other Word of the Sentence un- 
touched And Nathan said unto David, 

Thou art the Man.* In that single 
THi, that diminutive Particle, all the 
force and efficacy of the Reason is con- 
tained. By that alone are the Premises 
applied, and so firmly fixed, as never 
to be shaken. It is possible this Asser- 
tion may appear at first somewhat 
strange; but let him, who doubts it, 
only change the Article^ and then see 
what will become of the Prophet and 
his reasoning. — And Nathan said unto 
David, Thou art a Man. Might not 
the King well have demanded upon so 
impertinent a position. 

Non dices hodie, quorsum hcec tarn pu- 
tida tendant ? 

But 



• 2T £1 'O ANHP. , BwX, B'. xif ^ <C. 
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But enough of such Speculations. Ch. L 
The only remark, which we shall make 
on them, is this ; that ".minute Change 
** in Principles leads to mighty 
** Change in Effects ; so that well are 
** PuiNciPLEs intitled to our regard, 
*^ however in appearance they may be 
" trivial and low/' ' 

The Articles already mentioned 
are those strictly so called ; but besides 
these there are the Pronominal Ar- 
ticles, such as, TJiis^ That^ Any, Other ^ 
Some, All, No, or None, Sec. Of these 
we have spoken already in our Chapter 
of Proriouns,W where we have shewn, 

when 



- (^> See B. I* c. 5, p. 72, 73. It seems to have been 
some Tiew of words, like that here given, which induce^ . 
-QufntiUan to say of the 'Latin Tonguei — Nosier serfno -^r- 
tipuloinon desiderat ; ideoque in alias partes orationis spar* 
guntur, ^ Inst. Orat. L. I. c. 4. So Scaiiger* His de» 
daratis, satis constat Grcecorum Articuios non neglectos a 
nobis, sed eorum usum superjluum. Nam ubi aliquid proe^^ 
scrib^ndum est, quod Greed per articulum effidunt (hs^gf 

4 ■ 
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;Ch.L^ when they may be takeh'as Pronotitif, 
and when p-s Articles* Yet in triith it 
must be confessed, if the Essence of aa 
Article be to define and ascertain^ they 
are much more properly Articles, than 
any thing else, and as such should be 
considered in Universal Granima^-r 
Thus when we say, this Picture I ap'- 
prove, but that I dislike, what do we 
perform by .the help of these Defini- 
tively but bring down the common Ap- 
pellative to denote two Individuals, 
the one as the more near, the other as 
the more distant ? So when we say. So m B 
men are virtuous, but Ai^h men are fnor- 
tal, what is the natural Effect of this 
All and Some, but to define that I7wi- 
t;er5a/%, and P articularity, vihicYi would 

remain 
■ ' " ' J ' ■ ' ■ ' I ■ " ■ 

1 JSAdr) expletur a Latinis per Is aut Ille ; Is, cmt, IHe 
serrus dixit, de quo servo antea facta menth sit, ata qui 
dHo quo pacto nottis sit. Additur enim ArHcultts ad rei 
memoriam renovandam, ei^us antea non nescii sumus, md 
M prascribendam inteUectiohem, quce latiibs patere queat ; 
veluti cum dicimus, C. Caesar, Is qui postea dictator. fuit# 
Nam aliifuere C. CcBsares, Sic Greece Koua-a^ o avrtuc^A^ 
ru§. De Caus, ling. Late c, 131. 

4 
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reoiain indefiijite, wqre w^ to take them Ch, l 
away? Tbe ^ame is evident in ^uch ' -' 

Sfoatifm J OiT^^B.$ want it'^Chu4e<^NY »ay 
of actmgf ai\d i^qmb men will Ji^idfauU^ 
&€• Fo» here ^om«, ot)H£R, and an y^ 
Serve All of tb?m t« de#f?? different Pqr^ 
of a given Whole ; Some, ip defiQtei^ 
definite Part ; An y, to denote an indeji^ 
nite 1. aad Othe », to'd^np^e the r^a^ian- 
ing Part, whejj a Part t^s^b^en assumed 
already. Sometimes this last Word de- 
notes a large indefinite Portion^ set in op- 
position to some single^ definite^ and r^- 
mdining Part^ vi^hich receives from such 
Opposition no small degree of heighten- 
ing. Thus Virgil^ 

Excudent alii spirantia molliits cera; 

(Credo equidem,) vivos ducent de mar-' 
more vultus; 

Qrabunt causas meliilSj cceli^ue meatus 

Descrihent radio^ et surgentia sidera 
dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populoSy Romaije, 
memento^ Sec. /En. VI- 

NOTHING 
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Nothing can be stronger or mote 
sublime, than this Antithesis ; one Act. 
set as equal to many other Acts taken to-- 
getheVy and the Roman singly (for it is 
Tu Romancy not Vos Romani) to alhother 
Men ; and yet this performed by so tri- 
vial a cause, as the just opposition of 
Alii to Tu. 

But here we conclude, and proceed 
to treat of Connectives. 



CHAP 
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CHAP. il. 

tCoficerning Connectives^ andfir$t those ^ 
called Conjunctions. 

Connectives are the subject of ch. a 

what follows ; which, according as they 
connect either Sentences or Words^ are 
called by the different Names of Con- 
jpMTCTioNs, or Peepositions, Of 
these Names, that of the Preposition is 
taken from a mere accident^ as it com- 
irjionly stands in connection before the 
Part, which it connects. The name of 
the Conjunction, as is evident, ha!s refe- 
rence to its essential character. 

Of these \two we shall consider the 
Conjunction first,because it connects, 
not Words, but Sentences. This is con*^ 
formable to the Analysis, with which we 
began this inquiry*, and which led 

us, 

■ ^■l|' II I I » I ■ ^ ! . ■> 

t Sup. p, n, \%* 
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US, by parity of reason, to consider Sew- 
iences themselves before Words. Now 
the Definition of a Conjunction i»as 
follows— a Part of Speech^ void of Sig^ 
nification itself but so formed as to help 
Signification^ by making two or more sig--^ 
nificani Sentences to be one pgnificant 
Sentence(^\ * • 

This 



(') Grammarians bare nitaally considered the Conjumu 
iian as connecting rather single Paris of Speech^ thaa 
uhole Sequences J and that too with the addition of like 
urith like, Tense with Tense, Number with Nnmbcr, 
Case with Case^ S^e. This Sdn&iw justly explodes.*— 
Conjundio neque casus, neque okas partes orattonis (ut 
mperiti docent) conjungity ipstt emm partes inter se con* 
junguntur — sed conjundio Orationes inter se conjungit. — 
Miner. L. III. c, }4. He then establishes his doctrine bj 
a Tariety of examples. He had already said as "nrachy 
L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed Sea-' 
ligery who had asserted the same before him. Conjunct 
tionis autem notionem veterespctuUo incxmsuUiusprodiderei 
mfieque enimy quod aiifnty partes alias cof0ungit (ipsa enkn 
partes per se inter se conjunguntur) — sed cdnjundio esty 
^picB conjungU Orationes plures. De Caus. Ling. Lat. c« 
165. 

Thh 
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Thib therefore being the general Cb.n. 
Idea of Conjunctions, we deduce 
their Species in the foUawing manner. 

Coijir- 



Thb Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by ApoUomuSy 
wlio in the several places, where he mentions the Con* 
junction, always considers it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences and not Words, though in his works now ex. 
tant he has not given us its Definition, See L. L c. 2* 
p. 14. L. IL c. 12. p. 124. L. HI. c. 15. p. 234. 

But we have stronger authority than this to support 
Scaliger and Sancttus, and that is Aristotle*s ]pefinitioQ^ 
as the Passage has been corrected by the best Critics and 
Manuscripts. A Conjunction, according to him, if 

€jf(^vlx /x/dcy ^ojfiv orvfJi-atfltK'nv, An ttriidUate sound^ devoid 
of SigfiiJkcUton^ which is so formed as to make oifEsigni-, 
Jkant artictdaJte Sound out of severed articukde Sounds^ 
which are each of them significant. Poet. c. 20, In this 
Tiew of things, the one significant articulate Soundjformed 
by the Cor^undionj is not the Union of two or more Syl. 
tables in one simple Word, nor even of two or more 
Words in one simple Sentence j^ but of two or more sinu 
pie Sentences in one complex Sentence^ which is consider* 
ed as 0N£, from that Concatenation of Meaning effected 
by the Conjunctions, For example, let us take the Sen* 
tence, which follows. If Men are bif fmtwre social^ it it 
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^j^^ Conjunctions!, while they €(m7tect 
Sentences^ either connect also their meam 
ings^ or not. Eor example: let us take 

these 



their Interest to be Just ^ though it were not so ordained htf 
the Laws of their Country. Here are three Sentences. 
(1.) Men are by nature social. (2.) It is Man's Interest 
to be just.. (3.) It is not-^ordained by the Laws of every 
Country that Man should be just. The first two of these 
Sentences are made One by the Conjunction, If ; these. 
One with the third Sentence, by the Conjunction, Tho' ; 
and the three, thus united, ma]ce that ^taA fAtoc trnf^xvliK^ 
that om significant articulate Sounds of which Aristotle 
tpljttks, an4 which is the result of the conjunctive Power, 

This expldns a passage in his Rhetoric, where he men-v 
tipns the same Subject, 'o y»§ a-v»ha-iAos h 'srottt to «oXX»' 
wri^ lav «|aif eOJ, S^Xoif or < ravavrioit ifai rj h t70^X^ The 
Cof^ndion mdk^s mrniyj one; , so that if it betaken awc^^ 
it is then evidetit on the contrary that one will be many^ 
Rhct III. c. 1%. .His instance of a Sentence, divested of 
its Conjunctions, and thus made many out of one^ \Sy 
5^Qo»', a,m{\ififT», IhofAyflf, veni^ occurri^ rogaoiy where by th^ 
way the three Sentences, resulting from this Pissolution^ 
(for ^^Ooy; a7rin*lnarat, and l^tof^inv, are each pf theni, wheA 
unconnected, so many perfect Sentences) prove that 
th^se are the proper Subjects of the Conjunction's coilnec-^ 
iivelacalty. 

Atnmonius*% 
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these two Sentences — Rome was en- Ch*lL 
slaved — CcBsar was ambitious — and con- 
nect them together by the Conjunction 
Because. Rome was enslavedr be- 
cause C(E5ar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings^ as well as the Sentences^ ap- 
pear to be connected. But if I say, — 
Manners must be reformed^ or Liberty 
will he lost—Hoxe the Conjunction, or, 
though it join the Sentences^ yet as to 
their respective^ Meanings^ is a perfect 

Disjunct 



Ammotntts^s Account of the use of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. Ai^ k, rZf XoyAr* o (/.h vmot^^tf i^Uf tni^&nvi, o 
Ttv^ius lis, a^aXoy®- av u-n tw fMi^hra) nriAAifMvu {wXtf, »^ ^'* 
t5to eu Xiyofxiw' o S« tsXtiovas vviq^us 2hjXiiJ», %^a (lege 5«i) 
ma. Ji avvlttrykfirhuvHt vtms 5o)t«», aveiXoytT rri wi< rj in t»oX- 
\m (TvyatiiA.iy'n ^v>^u* vvo Je t5i» yo/x^wv 9«<WfAiwi» ^X**^ ''^*. 
«»<w<r/». Of Sentences thai^ which denotes one Existence 
wnpfy, and which is strictly one, may be considered 09 
onahgousfQ a piece of Timber not yet sevemd, and called 
onthis account One.. That^ which denotes several Exists 
ences, and which appears to be made one by some Conjunct 
five Particle^ is analagous to a Ship made up of many 
pieces of Timber, and which by means of the nails has an 
apparent Unity. Am. in Lib. de Interpret p. 54. 6. 

R 
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2:^ Bisjtmctm. And. tibiB it appears, tfeat 
tJiough all Canjitnctians conjoin Sm^ 
Unces^ yet witli respect to the Seme^ 
mvfie ^,re CoNjuj^cxivfi, and som^ 
Disjiu NCTiv^ ; a»d hence W it 19 ^\mt 
we derive tbpiF difp?reiit Species^ 

The Confunctious which cjqt^^ hoib,^ 
SmUnce$ mid their Meanings, aj\e eitbef 

Coj^UtATIVES, Of CoNTJNliTATJyEg:. 

The principal Copulative in English h, 
Ani>. ^ The Continuatives are If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, Thax, ^c. The 
Difference between these is this — The 
Copulative does no qiore than barely 
couple Sentences, and is therefore ap- 
plicable to all Subjects whose natures 
are not incompatible. Ceatfinttaiivesy ofii 
the contrary, by a more intimate con- 
nection, consolidate Sentences into one 

contimiom 



V 

^ (*) Thus Sc<dig€n: Aut ergo Sensum conimgmt, «c 
Verba ; aut Verba tantum conjungunt^ Sensum vero dU' 
jungunt, De C. L. Lat. c. 167. 
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continuom Whok^ and are therefore ap- P^- H- 
plicaj)le only to JSubjepts, whicl^ have 
an essmtial Co-incidence^ ^ 

To ejtplain by examples-rr-It is np 
way iipproper to say, Ly^ippus was <n 
Statuary^ ani> Priscian wa^ a Grammar 
rhn^The Sun shineth^ and the Sky if 
char — bec^'Use these are things that 
may cor-exist, and yet imply no absur- 
dity. But it would be absurd ^tp say, 
Lysippus was a Statuary^ B]EiCAUSE Pris- 
*cim W.a9 a Grammarian ; tho' not to say, 
the ' Sun' shineihj because the Sky is 
clear. The Reason is, with respect to 
the first, the Cg-incifience is merely aci- 
cidental; with respect to the last, it is 
essential^ and founded in nature. And 
so much for the Distinction between 
Copulatives and Continuatrves^^X r 

R 2 As 



(«^> Copuiativa est^ quct copulai tarn Verba^ quam 5efi- 
tuffi. Thus Prisdany p. 1026. But Scaliger is more ex-' 
plidt — si Sensum conjungunt (conjimctidnes sc) out nc» 

cessarib^ 
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• » 

Ch.ir. As to Contimatives^ they ajre either 
SuppfsiTiVE, such as, If; or Posi- 
tive, such as Because, Therefore^ 
As, ^c. Take Examples of each — you 
will lite happily J if you live honestly — - 
you live happily^ becavsb you live lio^ 
nestly. The Difference between these 
Continuatives is this — ^The Suppositives 
denote Connection^ but assert not actual 
Existence; the Positives imply both the 
^ne and the other^^. 

Fartheht 



cessariby aut non nccessario : Sf si nan necessarioy turn 
fiimt Copulaiivcey &c. DeC. Ling. Lat c. 167. Priscum'B 
own accoujat df Continuatiyes is as fdllo>ws. Continuativa - 
sunty quae continuationem Sf comequentiam rerum signifi- 
cant — ibid. Scaliger*s account is — caussam aut proEstitu- 
unty aut subdunf. Ibid. c. 168. The. Greek name for 
the CopulatiYe was Zwha-iA^ enz/LivAfxIfxof ; for the Conti- 
nuative, m/faffltKos ; the Etjmologies of which words 
justly distinguish their re^pectire charaoters. 

(df ^he old Greek Grammarian^i confined the name 
ivva^fliMt, and the Latins that of Contmuaiivcty to those 

Cod- 
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Farther than this, the Positives 
above mentioned are either Causal, 
such as. Because, Since,. As, ^c. 
or Collective, such as. Therefore, 
Wherefore, Then, ^c- The Dif- 
ference between these is this — ^The Cau-- 
sals subjoin Causes to Effects — The Sun 
is in Eclipse y b e c a u s e 7Ae Moon inter- 
R 3 venes 



Coiijunctions, which we haye called SuppoHHoe or Con*' 
dUionaly while the Positiye they called tia^dtwfctvlnfty or 
Subconiinuativoe* They agree howeyer in describing their 
proper characters. The first according to Gaspare, 
It vgra(^|«y fA» », axjoKs&idip U r<v<V9^ Ta|/y^nXSyrcs — ^L. IV. 
Priscian says, they signify to us, quaiUs est ardinatio ^ 
natura rerumy cum dubUatione aUquA cssent& rerumr*-^y» 
1027, And Scaliger says, they conjoin sine mbsiUeniiA 
necessarid; potest emm subsistere Sf turn subsistere; 
ntrvmque enim admittunt. ^Ibid* c. 168* On the con* 
trary of the Positive, or tsafaarvfaffitxoi (to nse his owii 
'name) Gaza tells us^ ori )^ vvat^iiv i^trx raitvs oifjtAfwo'if 
Sro/ye— And Priscian says, amsam continuationis ostein 
dunt.consequentemcum essentia rerum — ^And Scaliger^ nqn 
0x hypot/iesiy seSex eo, qiAod subsistity cof^tmgunt. Ibid. 
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CH.II. ^m^s—the Cdllectivh sUbjoih Eff^dti to 
' Ctiitsei-^Tke Mbon intefvetieSy fHtiRS-^ 
po It E the Sun is in Eclipse. NoW tv^e usfe 
Gdu^ah in those instances, wh^rfe, the 
EfPefct being conspicuous, we seek iU 
Causfc^ Arid Collective^', iti Defnonstra^ 
timij arid StieticB property so edited^ 

where 



It may seem at first sbiniBwhat str&nge, why llie Po-, 
sUhe Conjunctions should' have been considered as 
Subordinate to the Suppositivcy which by their antient 
NamfeS dpjieard to havie been tie fafct. Is itj that thfc 
Pblsititfe aki-fe ebhfined to what acfuailyjis; the 8ut)po- 
sftivb eitfcnd tb Possibles^ hay eieil afe far ad to hnpossi^ 
biti ? Thud it is Talse to dfflrm^ As it is 1%, ft h L^h^ 
uiA^i il aetaaily be Day. But w6 i&ay at itiidflight af; 
fii-m, Ifk b&Dttij^ (tik Li^ht\ because the, Ir, fextend^ 
td PdSdiblfes alsd. NAy T^e maty affirm, by its Hdlji 
(If H^fc pleJlSe) eftn Impossibles. We may say, If the 
Sun 6e (Mbiccd^ then i$ the Sun angutdr ; IftheSMffdUy' 
Iken sMt we catch Larks. I'hus tod Sccdiger up6li ihe 
same 0ttdts\tSn^--m7i^itiJtdinem Comtinuiativce perdpi fe« eo^ 
ija&tf etfdhi iUpossihih Mi^nndo prcBStepponit. Dc C. L, 
Ldt. C. 169; In this sense thefa the ContiniliH^e, Sup- 
^bsitive bin Cohditioniai Cddjunction is, (as il werfc) su, 
p^ribr tothiB Positivfe, as beirtg 6f greater latitude ift itife 
application. 
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Where the Can&e being kiio;#^ firsts by C». n. 
its help W0 dii^cem cottseqtiencesW. ^'^'^^ 

All these Continnatitesste resoivable 
into Copulative's. I&i^tead of^ Bscauss 
it is Da^f, it is light i, tfe inafjr say, It i$ 
Drt^, AND it is Light. Instead of, If'^ 
be Day^ it is Ldght^ we may say^ It is dt 
the same time necessary to ht Day^ ajjd 
to be Light ; and so in other Instances^ 
llie Reason is, that the Power of th^ 
Copulative extends to all Connexions, as 
well to the essential^ as to the divrUal or 
fortuitous. Hence therefore the Conti- 
nuative may be resolved into a X^opula-^ 
tive and something more^ that is ,t6 say, 
into a Copulative implying an essential 
Co-incidence ^/) in the subjects con-» 
joined. . ' 

R 4 As 



(e) The Laiins called the Cansals, Ctnude^ (rir Qtusiu 
ntfof; thfe CoIIectites, CbOedivx or lliaiiiXi ; The Greek0 
called the fonner 'A<rr«Xoyixoi^ and the latter SvXXoyir'xo/. 

. </> Resohuniur autem in Copulairvas omnes hesy pf<fP' 
ierea quod Causa cum Effectu St(6pt€ maiuri carffuncia 
eH. 5<fd/.deC.L. Late 109. 
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As to Causal Conjunctions (of whick 
we have spoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Causes^, which 
they are not capable of denoting: for 
example, the Material Cause — The 
Trumpet sounds^ because it is made of 
Metal — The formal — The Trumpet 
sounds i because it is long and hollow--^ 
The efficient— TAe Trumpet sounds^ 
Bis^c AV SB an Artist blows it-r^TuE final 
^rr-The Trumpet sounds^ that it may raise 
our courage. Where it is worth observ- 
ing, that the three first Causes are ex*- 
prest by the strong affirmation of the 
Indicative Mpde^ because if the Effect 
actually be, these must of necessity be 
also. , But thfe last Cause has a different 
Mode, namely, the Contingent or Potent 
tial. The Reason is, that the Final 
Cause, tho' it may be ^rsi in Specula- 
tiony is always last in Event. That is to 
say, however it may be the End, which ^ 
set the Artist first to work, it may still be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, 
and which, like other Contingents, may 

either 
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either happen or n9t<'^>>. Hence also Cir. Ii. 
it is connected by Conjunctions' of 
a peculiar kind, such as, That, iW, 

The Suiti is, that all Conjunct 
TiONs, which connect both Sentences and 
their Meanings , are either Co p u l a ti v e, 
or CoNTiNUATivE ; the Continuatives 
are either Conditional^ or Positive; and the 
Positives are either Causal oxCoUective^ 

And now we come to the Disjunc-* 
TivE Conjunctions, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradictory 
Name, because, while they disjoin the 
Sense^ they conjoin the Sentences(^K 

With 



(s) See B. I. c. 8.^ p. 142. See also Vol^ I. Note 
VIII. p. 271. For the four Causes, see Vol. I. Note 
XVII. p. 280. 

ffeiffiv ivtavf^wt^, Gtezce Gram. L. IV. Difjutidtvm 

sunty 
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^}*J^ Wi/r« respect to thcfs^ tre may ob-* 
l©rv©; that as- thefe is a Principle of 
Ul^^ioi* difFusfed throughotit ftll thiflgs^i 
by which thjs Whole is kept together, 
and preserved from Dissipation ; so there 
is a Principle Of Diversity diffused 
iii^like manlier, th6 Source of Distittc- 
tloti, of Numbed and of OtdetCO. 



ifM/, ifiiw, ^pjUcmvi^ didiones conjungtrnt^ iensUM tomen 
Hifuntt^m habent. Prise. L. %Y\. p. I0S9. And 
ireiice it is, that a Sentence, connected by Disjnnc. 
tires, has a near resemblance to a simple negative Truth. 
For fhou^h this as to Its Intellection be di^andive 
(its end beitig l# disjoin the Subject frmn thu preditBte) 
jet ais it combines Terms together into one Proposition, 
It is as truly fi/nthetica!y as any Truth^ that is affirmaUce-* 
See Chap. I. Note (6) p. 3. 

f*> Tie DiVntisiTt^, which adortts Nituhp nwty be 
l^ld to iielghtet^ by de^ees^ and lis it {)asses to diff<fef ent 
Subjects, to become more and more intense* Som^ 
things onjy differ, vhen considered as Individuals^ hut 
if ^6 fecuf to Ihelf Sp^des^ i^ftitfediatdy lose All Dia- 
iinction: such for instafite tfW Soctate^ atid Pldio, 
Otliers differ as to Species^ but at to Cr^nUs 'B,r6 IBfc 
, same: 
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' NoAjr it is to express in some degree th6 Ch. Hj 
Modi^cdtiofii of this Diversity j that Dis- 
jiTNCTivE GoNjuNGTioNs s6em firsi 
to have been invented. 

Of thefee DrsjuNctivEs, some are 

Simple, some Adversative — Simple^ 

as wheiiVe saj, either it is Day^ or it 

' , is 



same : such are Man and Ldon, There are otherg 
again^ which differ as to Genusy and co-incide qply in 
those transcendental Comprehensions of Ens, Being, £x« 
istence, and the like: such are Quantities and Quali^ 
ti^s^ asi for example an Ounce^ and the Colour, WHitez 
Lastly ALL Being whateTcr differs, as Being from Norn- 
being. 

t'arther, in all iliings ^iff'^i'cnt, hdweveip moderate 
their Diversity, there is an appearance of Op^ositi6i«/ 
with respect to each other, in as much as each thing is 
it self^ and not any pf thte rebt ' But yet in all Subjects 
^his Opposition is hot the same. In Relatives, siich 
as Greater and Less, Double and Half, Father andt 
Son, Cause and Effect, in these it is more striking, than 
in ordinary Subjects, because these always shew it, by 
necessarily inferring each other. In Contraries, 
such as JBIack and White,, £vea and Odd, Good and 

Bad, 
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Cb. II. is Night — Adversative^ as Avhen we say. 
It is not Day J but it is Night. The Dif- 
ference between these is, that the sim- 
ple do nonxore, than merely disjoin ; the 
Adversative disjoin, with an Opposition 
concomitant. Add to this, that the Ad- 
versative are definite ; the Simple, inde- 
finite. Thus when we say. The Number 

of 



Bad, Yirtuous and Vitious, in these t&e Opposition 
goes still farther, b(>cause these not only differ ^ but are 
•Ten destructive of each other. But the most potent Op» 
position is that of "^Afli^aterts, or Contradiction, wheo 
we oppose FropofUion to Proposition^ Truth to Faii* 
hoody asserting of any Subject, either it is, or itjs not. 
This indeed is an Opposition^ which extends itself to all 
things, for every thing conceivable must needs have its 
Negative^ though multitudes by nature have neither Re* 
iatrveSy nor Contraries. 

Besides these Modes of Diversity; there are others 
that deserve notice : such for instance, as the Diversity 
between the j^a?;7e of a thing, and its Qejinition; be- 
tween the various Names ^ whic^ belong to the sam^ 
thingy and the various things^ which are denoted by tht 
same Name; all which Diversities upon occasion become 
a Part of our Discourse. And so much, in short, for 

the Subject of DiTEKSITT. 
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of Three is not ah even N umber ^ but mi Ch. n. 
odd, we not only disjoin two opposite 
Attributes, but we definitely affirm one, 
and deny the other. But when we say. 
The Number of the Stars is either even 
o R odd, though we assert one Attribute 
to be, and the other not to be, yet the Al- 
ternative notwithstanding is left inde- 
finite. And so much for simple Dis- 
junctives(^K 

As 



• (*) The simple DisjunctiFe ^, or^ Vel, is mostly used 
indefinitelif, so as to leave aii AltemativG. But when it 
is used definitely, se as to leave no Alternative^ it is theft 
a perfect Disjunctive of the Subsequent from the Previ- 
o'us, and has the same force with ^ «» or, Et rum. It 
is thus 6ra^r/ explains that Verse of Homer, 

BaXoiA tyu Aaof cooy tyi,^tv'ott, vi awoKiffQai, 

- ia/ a. 

'That is to say, / desire the people should be saved, ANb 
19 OT be destroyed, the Conjunction ;» heir^^mi^trtwr, 
or sublative.^ It must however be con^lf that this 
Verse is otherwise explained by an Ellipsis, either of 
iLoiKKovj or avrts concerning which see the CommcsM- 
^tors. * 2 
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Ch.il. As to Adversative J)isjunctive§^ ith^Jt 
been said already that they imply Op?r 
POSITION. Now there can be no Op- 
position of the same Attributey in the 
same Subject^ as when we say, Nirem 
wcfs beautiful; but the Opposition must 
be either of the same Attribute iq- different 
Subjects^ as when we say, Brutus was 9 
Patriot J BUT Cc^sar was not — or of cii/'- 
ferent Attributes in the same Subject ^ at 
when we say, Gorgias was a Sophist^ 
BUT not a Philosopher — or of different 
Attributes in different Subjects^ as when 
we say, ,Plato was a Philosopher ^ but 
Hippias was a Sophist. 

TH'E Conjunctions used for all these 
purposes may be called Absolute Ad- 

VERSATIVES. 

But there are other /Idversatives^ be- 
sides these ; as when we say, Nireus was 
more h^tiful^ t h a n J chilles — Virgil was 
A s gr^^a Poety a s Cicero was an Orator. 

The 
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Tb§ Qhflmcter of tlues^i latter is, that Cb."- 
tbey go farther than the former, by 
iriiarkipg pot only Opposition^ but tliat 
M^qy^Uty or Excess^ which arises among 
Skibjeets from their being compared. 
And hence it is they may be called Ad- 

V£RSATIVES OF COMPARISON. 

Besides the Adversatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species,' of 
which the most eminent are unless and 
ALTHo'. For example — Troy will he 
takeriy unless the Palladium he preserved 
— Troy will he taken^ alt ho' Hector rfe- 
^end it. The nature of these Adversa- 
fives riiay be thus explained. As every 
Event is naturally allied to its Cause^ so 
by parity of reason it is opposed to its 
Preventive. And as every Cause is 
jeither adequate (V or in-adequate (in-ade- 
quate. 



CO This Distinction has reference to common Opt" 
td&n^ and the form of Language^ consonant thereto. In 
strict metaphysical truth, No Cause j that is not adequate^ 
is any Cause at all. 
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p^'^^' qu?ite, when it endeavjours, without be- 
ing effectual) so in like manner is every 
Preventive. Now adequate Preventives 
are exprest by such Adversatives, as 
u N L jE s s — Troy will be taken^ unless the 
Palladium be preserved; that is, This- 
alone is sufficient to prevent it. The In-- 
, adequate are exprest by such Adversa- 
tives, as AJuTMo-— Troy will be taken^ al- 
THO* Hectori defend it ; that is, Hectors 
Defence will prove in-effectuaL 

The Names given by the old Gram- 
' marians to denote these last Adversa- 
tives, appear not sufficiently to express 
their Natures^'"^^. They may be better 
perhaps called Adversatives At)E- 

QUATE AND In-ADEQUATE. 

And thus it is that all Disjunct 
TiVES,thatisCoNJUNCTioNs,tiyAicAcon- 

join 



W They called them for the most part, without 
sufficient Distinction of their Species, Jcfcer^^rfiW, or 
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Jam Sentences^ hut not their Meanings^ 9X& p»-n - 
either Simple or Adversativjb, and 
that all Adversatives are either Ah^ 

solute or Comparative ; or else Adequate, 
or In-adequate. * 

■ ^ -; .V. ■ 

We shall finish this Chapter with a 
few miscellany Observations* 

Jn the first place it may be observcdji. 
through all the Species of Disjunctivest 
that the same Disjunctive appears^ to 
have greater or less force, according as 
the Subjects, which it disjoins, are more 
or less disjoined by Nature, For exam- 
ple, if we say, Every Nu^Hber is ev^n,^ 
OR odd—Every Proposition is true^ or 
false — nothing seems to disjoin more 
strongly than the Disjunctive^ because 
nq things are in Nature more incompa-^ 
title than the Subjects. But if we say. 
That Object is a Triangle^ ^ or Figure 
contained under tkree^ right lines — the 
(or) in this case hardly seems to dis- 
join, or indeed to do • more, than rfi>- 

S iinctly 
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Gh. II. iinctly to express the Thing, first by its 
Name, and then by its Dey?nifzon. So if we 
say, That Figure is a Sphere^ or a Globe^ 
OR a Ball — the Disjunctive in this case, 
tends ho farther to disjoin, than as it dis- 
tinguishes the several Names ^ which be- 
long to the same Thing W. 

Ag a I N — the Words, When and fVhere, 
and all others of the same nature, such as. 
Whence^ Whither^ Whenever^ WhereveVj, 
&c. may be properly called Adverbial 
Conjun;ctions, because they partici- 
pate the nature both of Adverbs and 
Conjunctions-^o/' Conjunctions^ as they 
eonjoin Sentences; of Adverbs^ as they 

denote 



. (*>) The LaUns had a pecaliar Particle for this occa* 
sion, which they called SubdisjuncttvOy a Subdisjundive ; 
and that was Si ye. Alexander sive Paris; Mars sive 
Mavors. The Greek *'Etr h seems to answer the same 
end. Of these Particles, Scaliger thus speaks — Et sane 
nomen Subdisjunctivarum rede acceptum esty neque emtn 
tarn plane disjungity quam Diffjundivce. Nam Dl^unctivce 
sunt in ContrarHs-SubdisjunctiviB autem etiam in non 
Contrariisy sed Diversis tant;um ; viy Alexander sive Pa- 
ris. De C. L. Lat. c. 170. 
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denote the Attributes either of Time^ or Ch. ii, 
of Place. 

Ag a I N — these Adverbial Conjunctions^ 
and perhaps most of the Prepositions (con- 
trary to the Character qfaccessoryWordSy 
which have strictly no Signification, but 
when associated with other words) have 
a kind of obscure Signification, when 
taken alone, by denoting those Attri- 
bufljs of Time and Place. And hence 
it is, that they appear in Grammfir, like 
Zoophytes in Nature ; a kind of (^^ mid^, 
die Beings^ of amphibjous character, 
which, by sharing the Attributes of the 
higher and the lower, conduce to link 
the Whole together ^p\ 

S 3 And 



(<>) Tio>ika^oZ y»§ i fvq'tf ^liXn ytnratt Harm fbix^o* /MraQt^ 

ThemisL p. 74- £d. Aldl See also ArisL de AnimaL 
Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. Syll. 

(p) It is somewhat surprising that the politest and 
most i^Iegant of the Attic Writers^ and Plato abOTe all 

the 
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cany 



A^i> «o much for C6ifjuNCTi6N8» 
Iheir Gfinus, and their Species. 

CHAP. 



ihesest^ thotild hare thdr works filled with Particles of • 
.9II kinds, and with Conjunctions in particular; vhile 
in the podern polite works, as well of ourselves as of 
our neighbours, scarce such a word as a Particle, or 
Conjuncticm is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
pannedion in thd Meaning ^ there must be Words had to 
/conned; but that where the Connection is little or none, 
such connectives are of little use ? That Hopses of Cards, 
Without cement, may well answer their end, but not 
those lious^, wh^ere one would phuse to dwell? Is 
this the Cause ? or have we attained an elegance, tq the 
Antients unknown ? 

Venimus ad summam fqriuncey &c. 
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CHAP. m. 

Concerning those ConnectioeSi eaUed 
Prepositions. 

• 

i REPOSITIONS by their name expifess cb.m 
their Place, but not theu* Character.-^ 
Their Definition will distinguish them 
from the former Connectives. A Pre- 
position is a Part of Speech, devoid it^ 
self of Signification, but so formed as to 
nnite two Words that are significant, and 
that refuse to co^alesce or unite (^ them'- 
selves W. This connective Power, (which ' 
S S related 



(a) The Stoic Name for a Preposition was n^o^ir/xof 
IxnhffiAoSf PrcBpositivu Conjunction a PreposiHve Cotifunc^ 
Hon. *Cls iaU w 1^ Kara ras ahXais laaqa^ivttf at e^^atu 
aviiit^lM)As avila^tofs yivoilai tJa^ifA,fartKaty XiXtKlat ifjur t^ 
Zv'ii aiipo^pA iv^rat vaqa rtiis ^rutmois r\i xaXiT&Bqtt &vlas 
n^cBtrixis Xanr^t^tff . JV«tv in te^uU manner even in other 
^ppHciUions (besides the present) PrqposHiong give proof 
ofikeirConfunQfive S$fnidx, tve hmot meniiened edrea^; 
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^]^;;5il; relates to fVords only, and not Sentences) 
will be better understood from the fol- 
lowing Speculations i 

Some tilings co-alesce ?ind unite of 
themselves ; others refuse to do so with-- 
out helfy and as it were compulsion.— 
Thus in Works of Art, the Mortar and 
the Stone co-alesee of themselves ; but 
the Wainscot and the Wall not without 
Nails and Pins, In nature this is more 
' conspicuous. For example; all Quan- 
tities, and Qualities co-alesce immedi- 
ately with their Substances. Thus it is 
, we say, a fierce Lion^ a vast Mountain ; 
and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
ject and Accident j Q^rises the Grammati- 
cal Concord of Substantive and Adjective. 
- . In 



whence too the Stoics took occasion to coil them Preposi« 
TiVE Conjunctions. Jpollon. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. — 
Yet Is this in f^ct rather a descriptiye Sketchy than a com- 
plete DcfinUigfiy since there are. other CoiyunctionSy 
which are Prepositive as well as these. See Gaz^ L. lY^ 
de Prapposit. J^rwc. L. XIV. p. 983. 

'■ . 2 
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In like manner Actions co-alesce with pj^;^* 
their Agents, and Passions with their 
Patients. Thus it is we say, Alexander 
conquers; Darius is conquered. Nay, as 
every Energy is a kind of Medium be- 
tween its Agent and Patient, the whole 
three. Agents Energy^ and Patient^ co- 
alesce with the same facility ; as when 
vfe say ^ Alexander conquers Dapus. And 
hence, that is from these Modes of na^ 
tural Coalescence^ arises the Grammati-- 
cal Regimen of the Verb by its Nomina* 
tivcj and of the Accusative by its Verb. 
Farther than this. Attributives them-* , 
selves may be most of them character 
rized ; as when we say of such Attribu-^ 
tives as raw, beautiful^ learned^ he ran 
swiftly J she was very beautiful^ he was 
moderately learned^ &c. And hence the 
Coalescence of the Adverb with Verbs^ 
Participles^ and Adjectives. 

The general Conclusion appears to 
be this. "Those Parts of Speech 
"unite of themselves in Gram- 

S 4 " MAjft, 
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Ch. m. «MAIt, WHOSE ORIGINAL ArCHE*- 
*^TVPfiS C7KIT1S OF THEMSELVES IN 

"'Nature/' To which we may add> 
M foilowiDg from what has been said, 
that tJk grtat O^ects ^f Nctur^ Union 
ore StrBSTANCEfiftfl? Attribute. Now 
tho' SkA^ttinoe$ naturally coincide with 
their Attriikie:^ yet they absolutely re- 
fuse doing so, ong with miqiktr ^^\ And 
be^ce thxjse known Maxims in Physics, 
that B^ is impenetrable ; that tz^o Bo- 
dm >cumidt p^^sess the mme place ; that 
thi sume Attr^nite camiot belong to diffe- 
rmt Substances^ &c* 

From these principles it follows, that 
w^ken we form a Sentence, the Substan^ 
five without difficulty oo-iricides with 
the Vtrb^ from the natural Co-incidence 
of Substa7u:e and E>nergy — ^The Sun 
warmeth. So likewise the Energy 

with 

^j) CausUy propter quam duo Substantiva nonpormniwr 

sine copula J e Philosophid^ petenda-est : neque enim duo 

siibttnntidUcr unutn esse potest^ sicut Substantia et Ac^ 

ci4ens; itaque nondicasy CjESJLBi^ Cato PUGNAT. Sc^i. 

, de CauB. Ling. Lat. c. 177* 
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with th« Subfect, <m which it cperate$^^ Oh- m> 
MTARMETH THE Ea'rth^ So likewise 
both Stihstmtce and Energy with their pro- 
per Attributes. — ^The Splendid Suk» 

— OENIA^LY WARMETH— THE JFER- 

TiLE Earth. But suppose we wei]e 
desirous to %dd other Substantives, as ^ 
for instance, Air, or Beams. How 
would these co-incide, or under what 
Character could thejr be introduced ? 
Not as Nominatives or Accusatives^ for 
both those places are already filled.; 
the Nominative by the Substance, Sun ; 
the Accusative by the Substance, 
Earth. Not as Attributes to these 
last, or to any other tiling; ior Attri" .^ 
butes by nature they neither are, nor can 
be made. Here then w^ perceive the 
Rise and Use of Prepositions. By 
these we connect those Substantives to 
Sent^iK5es, which at the tiniear^ unable 
toco*aiesceo//]^cw5c/w5. Let us assume 
for instance a pair of these Connectives, 
Thro', and With, and mark their Ef- 
fect upon the Substances here men- 

tiojied. 
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Cb.IlL tioned. The splendid Sun with his 
Beams genially warmeth thro' the Ait 
the fertile Earth: ^ The Sentence, as be- 
fore, remains entire and one; the Sulh' 
stantives required are both introduced; 
and not a Word, which was there before, 
is detruded from its proper place* 

It must here be observed that most, 
if not all Prepositions seem originally 
formed to denote the Relations of 
Place W. : The reason is, this is that 
grand Relation^ which Bodies or natural 
Substances maintain at all times one to 
another, whether they are contiguous 
or remote, whether in motion or at rest. 

It may be said indeed that m the 
Continuity of Place they form this Uni- 
verse 

^^> Omne corpus md movetur aut quiesdi: quare opus 
fuit aliquA notd, qua TO nOT significarety sice esset inier 
duo exirema^ inter quae motus Jitj sive esset in altero car- 
iremorumy in qmbus Jit quies. Hinc elidemus Proeposi* 
iionis essentialem definitionem. Seal, de ^^us. Liiif» 
Lat. c. 152. 
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Ch.III. 

VERSE or VISIBLE Whole, and are v^v.^ 
made as much One by that general 
Comprehension, as is consistetat with 
their several Natures, and specific Dis- 
tinctions. Tims it is we have I^reposi- 
tions to denote the contiguous Relation 
of Body, as when we say, Caius walketh 
WITH a Staff ; the Statue stood upon a 
Pedestal; the River ran over a Sand; 
others for the detached Relation, ^s 
when we say. He is going to Italy ; the 
Sun is risen above the Hills; these Figs 
came from Turkey. So as to Motion 
and Resty only with this difference, that 
here the Preposition varies its character 
with the Verb. Thus if we say, that 
Lamp hangs from the Ceilings the Pre- 
position, From, assumes a Character 
of Quiescence. But if we say, that Lamp 
is falling from the Ceilings the Prepo-^ . 
sition in such case assumes a Character 
of Motion. So in Milton^ 

— To support uneasie steps 
Over fAc Burning Marle-^Fax. L. I 
Here over denotes Motion. 

Again^~ 
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Ch. HI. Again-^ 

— He — with iooks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER her enamour d — Par. L. IV^ 

Here ovEE denotes Rest. 

But though the original use of Pre* 
positions was to denote tlie Relations of 
PiacCy they could not be confined to. 
this Office only. They by degrees ex- 
tended themselves to Subjects incorpB-- 
real^ and came to denote Relations, as 
well intellectual as heal. Thus, because 
in Place he, who is above^ has commonly 
the advantage . over him^ who is below^ 
hence we tranider over and unbee to 
Dtminion and Obedience; of a King we 
say, he ruled oyer his People; of a 
common Soldier, he served under such 
aGeiheral. So too we say, mVA Thought; 
without Attention'; thinking over a Sub* 
ject; under Anxiety; from Fear; out 
0f Love ; through Jealousy, ^c . All 
which instances, with inany others of 

like " 
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like kind, shew th^ the first Wards- of Ch;!!!,: 
Men, like their Jirst IdeaSy had an im- 
mediate .reference to sensible Objects^ 
and that in afterdays, when they began, 
to discern with their Intellecty they took 
those Words, which they found already 
made, and transferred them by meta- 
phor to intellectual Conceptions. There 
is indeed no Method to express new 
Ideas, but either this of Metapffory or 
that of Coining new TVordSy both which 
have been practised by Philosophers 
and wise Men, according to the natiite, 
and exigence of the occasion ^^\ 



I^ 



(^) Among the Worcte new coined we may ascribe to 
Anaxagoras^ '0/*<Mo^i^e/a ; to Platoy Howi^f ; to Ciceroy 
QuaUtas; to Aristotle y^E^^ixt}»; to <he StokSy^Ovns, 
Ht^irisy and many others. — Among the Words transfer- 
red by Metaphor from common to special Meanings, to 
the Platonks we may ascribe 'l^ia; to the Pi/fhagoreans 
and Peripateticsy Kctryiyo^U, and K»T>jyo^en» ; ta the Stoicsy 
. K«TaAi»4/i/, yifoKi^^tSf kMkov; to the Purrhonist SylH^Tf, 
ifiiXiraii, Mx^*, &C. 
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, In the foregoing use of Prepositions, 
^e have seen how they are applied 
HCiri 'SFu^i^sffiv, by way of Juxta-positiony 
that is to say, where they are prefixt to 
a Word, without becoming a Part of it. 

But 



And here I cannot but observe^ that be who pretends 
to discusa the Sentiments of any one of the^e Philoso. 
phers, or even to cite and translate him (except in trite 
and obvious sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general ; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently synonymous; the peculiar Stile of 
the 'Author whom he presumes to handle ; the new coin- 
ed Words, and new Significations given to old Words, 
used by such author,^ and his Sect ; the whole Philoso. 
phy of such Sect, together with the Connections and 
Dependencies of its several Parts, whether Logical, Ethi- 
cal, or Physical ; — He I say, that, without this previous 
preparation, attempts what 1 have said, will shoot in the 
dark; will be liable io perpetual blunders; will ex. 
plain, and praise, and censure merely by chance ; and 
though he may possibly to Fools appear as a wise Man, 
will certainly among the wise ever pass for a Fool. Such 
a Man's Intellect comprehends ancient Philosophy, as 
his Eye comprehends a distant Prospect. He may see 
perhaps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, and 
Seq,s from Woods ; but for an accurate discernment of 
particulars, and their character, this without fartfaiGir 
lielps, it is impossible he should attain* ' 



ik^ \< 
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But they may be used also k«t« ayii/^ecnv, Ch. ni. 
by way of Composition^ that is, they may 
be prefixt to a Word, so as to become 
a real Part of it (e). Thus in Greek we 
have/E'7r;V«(r6«i, in Latinj Intelligere, in 
English, to Understand. So also, to 
foretel, to overact, to undervalue, to owf- 
go, &c. and in Greek and Latin, other 
instances innumerable. In this case the 
Prepositions commonly transfuse spme- 
thing of their own Meaning into the 
Word, with which they are compound* 
ed ; and this imparted Meaning in most 
instances will be found ultimately re- 
solvable into some of the Relations of 
Place, (J) as used either in its proper 
or metaphorical acceptation. 

Lastly, 



C"") See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Praepositioiie, 

C^ For example, let us suppose some given Space. 
E and Ex signify out of that Space ; Per, through U, from 
beginning to end; Ik, within Ui Sub, under it. Hence 

then 
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Ch. HI. Lastly, there are times, when Pre- 
positions totally lose their connectire 

Nature, 



then £ and Ftsk in composition augment: Enormisj ■ 
something not simply big, but big in excess { something 
-got out of the ruley and beyond 'the measure j Dico^ to 
speak ; Edico^ to speak out; Mfhence Edictuntp an Edi&y 
something so effectually spoken, as all are supposed to 
bear, and all to obey. So TereMe^ 

Dtco, Edico vobis — Eun. V. 5. 20. 

which (as Don€dw tells us in his Comment) is an "Av^yierts, 
Fan\ to speak; Effari^ to speak out — hence Effatum^ an 
Atiom^ or self-evident Proposition, something adcjressed 
HA it were to all men, and calling for universal Assent.. 
6Vc, Acad. 11. 29. Permagnus^ PitrutUis^ greaX through'^ 
outy useful through every part ^ . 

On the contrary, In and Sub diminish and lessen. 
Iftjustus^ Iniquusy unjust ^ inequitable^ that lies uithin Jus. 
tice and Equity, that reaches not so far, that falls short 
of them; Subniger^ blackish; Subrubicundus^ reddish; 
tending to black, and tending to red, but yet under the 
standard, and belotp perfection. 

Emo ori^nally signified to tak^ imay; hence it came 
to signify to buy^ because he, who buys, takes away his 
l^urchaie* . Intzu, Between^ implies Diseontinuance^ 



Kature, being ccmt^^fted mt<> Adrerbs^ f??'* 
»ik) used i& Syntax acCDrdiftglyv Thus 

^^And earth mtiTd all around. 

B«t of this we have spoken in a pre* 
ceding Chapter ('^>^. One thing we must 
however observe, before we finislj^ this 
Chapter, which is, that whatever we 
mg^y be told of Cases in modern Lan* 
guages, there are in fact no such things ; 
but their force and power is exprest by 

two 



for in things continuous there can nothing lie between^ 
From these two comes, Interimoj to kUly that is to say, 
To take a Man axoey in the midst of Ufe^ b^ making a 
Discontinuance of his vital Energy, So also, PerimOy to 
kill a Man, that is to say, to t^ke kirn away thoroughly; 
for indeed what more thorough taking away tan well be 
supposed ? The Greek Verb, 'Ay^ifci, and the English 
Verb, To lake offy seem both to' carry the same allusion. 
And thus it is that Prepositions become Parts of other 
Words. f 

<Ji) See befofc, p. 20S. 
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Ch.lll. two Methods, either by Situatioriy or by 
Prepositions ; the Nominative (ind Accusa-- 
tive Cases by Situation ; the rest^ by 
Prepositions. But this we shall make 
the Subject of a Chapter by itself, con- 
cluding here our Inquiry concerning 
Prepositions. 

CHAP. 
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^ CHAP; IV. 



Vcincernihg Caset. ^ , 

iA.S Cases, or at least their various Ch. IV; 
Powers, depend on the knowledge part- 
ly of Nouns ^ partly of Verbs j and partly 
of Prepositions; they have been re- 
setvedj till those Parts of Speech had 
been examined and discussed, and are 
for that reason made the Subject of so 
late a Chapter, as the present. 

The,re are no Casejs in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the 
primitive Pronouns^ such as I and Me ; 
Je, and MoY ; and the English Geni-^ 
iive^ formed by the addition of s, as 
when from Lion, we form Lions ; from 
Ship, Ship's. From this defect however 
we niay be enabled to discover in sonxe 
instances what a Case is, the Periphra- 
. T2 . . sisi 
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Gb. IV. sisj which supplies its place, being the 
^'^'^^ Case (as it were) unfolded. Thus Equi 
is analized into Du CheDol^ Of the I^rse^ 
Equo into Au Cheval, To the Horse. — 
And hence we s6e that the Genitive 
and Dative Cases imply the joint 
^ . Power of a Noun and a Treposition^ the 
Genitive's Preposition bedng A^ I)e^ ot 
EtVy tlie Dative's Pirepositioii being A^ 
ac^ersm. 

Wfi !mve nottliis assi^tMice^s %o thd 
AcctrsATtvE, which in tiiodt&fh La^i-* 
guages^a few instances excep^fced^^s only 
known from its position, that is to stty^ 
by being subsequent to its Verb, in the 
collocati6ta of the Words. 

The Vo^AttvE we ^ass ovetftotti 
its little use, heiug not K)ftly urikftowA 
to the modem Languages, but often in 
the antiertt being su|)plied by the No* 
ininative. 

The Ablative likewise was tise^ 
by the Romans only ; a Case thej seem 

1 to 
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to Ixave adopted to, associate with their Ch. lY, 
FrepositionSy, as they had deprived their • 
Geuitivc and Dg^tive of that privilege ; 
a Case certainly not necessary^ because 
the Greeks dq as ^x^]l without it, and 
because with the -Ron^ans themselves it 
is frequently undistinguished. 

XniiRii remains the Noi^iinative ; 
which whether it ^ere a Case or no, wa,3 
much disputed by the Antients. The 
Beripajtetm held it to be no CasCy and 
likened, the Noun, in this its primartf 
and o^ngmal Form^ to a perpendicular 
Line, ^uqh lor example, aa thq Uiie 
AB. 

B 




A 

The Variations, from th^ Nominative, 

they considered as if AB were to fall 

Jrom its perpendicular, as for example, 

to AC, or AD. Hence then they only 

T3. palled 
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Ch. ly, exiled these Variations HTQEEIE, Casus^ 
Cases, or Fallings. The Stoics on 
the contrary, and the Grammarians 
with them, made the Nominative a Case 
also» Words they considered (as it 
were) to fall from the Mind, or discur- 
sive Faculty. Now when a Noun fell 
thence in its primary Form, they then' 
called it nTQSis op0H, Casus rectus, 

AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE Or FALL- 
ING, such as AB, and by this name 
they distinguished the Nominative. — 
When it fell from the Mind under any of . 
its variations, as for example in the 
form of a Genitive^ a Dative, or the like, 
such variations they called nxQSElB 
llAAriAi, Casus obliqui, oblique 
Cases, or sj^de-long F4LLINGS (such 
as AC, or. AD) in opposition to the 
other (that is AB) which was erect and 
perpendicular^^^. Hence too Gramma- 
' rians called the Method, of enumerating 
the various Cases of a Noun, KAIEIS, 
Declinatiq, a Declensioj^^, it be-? 

\ ^*^ See Jmmon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35. 
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ing a sort of progressive Descent from Cb. iv. 
the Nouns upright Form thro' its various 
declining FormSy that is, a Descept from 
AB, to AC, AD, ^c, , 

Of these Casj^s we shall treat but of 
four, that is to say, the Nomimtat^ve, 
the Accusative, the GenitiVe, and . 
the Dative, 

/' • • 
It has been said already in the pre-i 
ceding. Chapter, that the great Objecta 
of natural Union are Substance and 
Attribute. Now from this Natural 
Concord arises the Logical Concord of 
Subject and Predicate, and the 
Grammatical Concord qfSuBSTANTiVB 
and AttributiveW. These Coisr-^ 
CORDS in Speech produce Proposi- 
tions and Sentences, as that previ-* 
ous Concord in Nature produces 
H^ATURAt Beings. This being ad- 
T 4 mitted. 



W Se«;More; p, 264. 
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Cb,lV, jmiJtedt we proceed by obsenring, tlutt 
when a Sentence is reguW and orderly, 
}iatur^'$ $%fb$tanuy ih^ Logician' $ Sufr- 
jecfy and the Grammarians Subfitanttpc 
are all denoted by that Case, which we 
call the NoMi:N^ATiVE. For exumple, 
CiBSAH fugiiaty iEs Jingit^ry Dqmus 
mdiJtc^tvT. We may remark too by the 
way, that the Character of thia Nomina^ 
tive may be learnt from its Attributive. 
The Action implied mpugnat, shews its 
Uonaioaative C^^ab. to bean Active ef* 
icient Cause ; the Passion implied in 
J^gitur^ »bewfr its Nominative M% to 
be a Pa»sr\ e Subject, as doe$ the Pas- 
won m cedifimfur prove Domus to be 
an Effect. 

Asthcrefoie every Attributive wowld 
, a$ far as po^iible conform itself to its 
Substantive, so for this reason, when it 
has Cases, it imitates its Substantive, 
and appears as a Nominative also. So 
we find it in siich instances as— Cice- 
ro esf ELOQUENS ; ViTiUM est turpe; 

Homo 
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Homo est animal, &c. When it has fhlV- 
no Cases^ (as happens with Verbs) it is 
forced to content itself with «uch assi- 
milations as it has, those" of Number 
and Person*; as when we say, Cicero 
xoquitur; Nos loquimuk; Homi- 
nes LOQUUNTUK. 

From what has been said, we may 
make the following. observations— that 
as there can be no Sentence mthout a 
Substantive^ so that Substantive, if the 
Sentence be ycgw/ar, is always denoted 
by a Nominative — that on this occasion 
ull the Attributives^ that have Cuses^ ap** 
pear as Nominatives also^-that there 
may be a regular and perfect Sentence 
without any ({f the other Cases^ but that 
mithout one Nominative at leasts this is 
Utterly impossible. Hence therefore 
we form its Character and Description— 
THE Nominative is that Case^ mthout 

which 



• Whtt sort ot Ntttttlbffcr and J^t$on Verbs ha? e^ »ee 
before, p^t 170, 17 U 
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Ch.IV, which there can he no reguldr(^0 and per^ 
^ feet Sentence. We are xiow to search 
after another Case^ 

Whek the Attributive in any Sen** 
tence is some Verb denoting Action^ we 
may be assured the principal Substantive 
is some acti%:e efficient Cause, So we 
may call Achilles and Li/sippus in such 
Sentences as Achilles vulneravit^ Li/sip- 
pus fecit. But though this be evident 
and clearly understood, the Mind is 
still in suspencCy and finds its concep-. 
Hon incomplete. Action, it well knows, 
not only requires some Agents but it 
must h^ve a Subject also to work on, 
and it must produce some Effect. It is 
then to denote one of these (that is, the 
Subject or the Effect^ that the Authors 

of 



W We hare added regutar as well as perfect^ because 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfect 
toilhout a Nominative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of those Verbs, called by the Stoics n»^»arv(A- 
H(xiA,xr» or n<x^«xAT99Yof iq/xd^r^, such as Z^K^airu ^crifbt^^ 
Socratem fXBTUtGty &c. See before, p. 1,80* 
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pf Language have destined the Ace Ut Ch.iv, 
SATivE. Achilles vulneravit Hecto^ 
REM-^here the Accusative denotes the 
Subject. Lysippus fecit statu as i . . 
here the Accusative denotes the Eff'eqt* 
By these additional Explanations the 
Mind becomes satisfied, and the Sen^ 
tences acquire a Perfection, whicli be^^ 
fore they wanteds In whatever other 
manner,- whether figuratively, or witk 
Prepositions, this Case may have been 
used, its first destination seerhs to Have 
beeti that here mentioned, and hence 
therefiDre we shall form its Character and 
Description — the Accusative 25 thai 
Case^ which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of Action subjoins either the^Effect 
or the passive Subject. We have still left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
investigate, as follows, 

It has been said in the preceding 
Chapter*'^^, that when the Places of the 

Nomi^ 

. (f See before; p. 265. 
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C9i.iV, }famnaiive aoad the Aceusaim are fiHe^ 
hy propter Stibsitaativcs^ other S wbsrtan- 
tire* are ai>iiej:ed by the help of Pre* 
posiiwns. Now» though th^ be so faF 
true in the Baodern Laaguages, that (a 
very few iiistanees excepted) they kno\r 
HO other method , yet is not the rule of 
equal latitude with respect to the Latin 
car Greeks and that from reascwis which 
we are about to offer* 

Among the various Relations of Sub* 
stantives deuoted by Prepositions^ there 
appear to bo two principal ones ; jsi^nd 
these are, the Term or Bointj which 
something commences FRoaf , and the 
Term or Pointy which something tends 
TO. These Relations the Greeks and 
Latins thought of so great impor- 
tance, as to distinguish them, when 
they occurred, by peculiar Termina^ 
iions of their owuy which exprest their 
force, without the help of a Prepo^ 
sition. Now it is here we behold the 
Rise of the antient Genitive, and Da- 
tive, 



tivC) 1^ t? E Nf t i V E being Jbrmed to fei- '^*'- ^• 
pre^ kAI relations com?hencing *1rom i/- 
self; THE Dative, all Relations iencU 
iltg TO itself. Of this there can be Yi6 
stronger proof, tban the Atialysis of tlrese 
Ca:ses in tlie tnadtfrn L^guages, iviiicli 
we liavte ihetttioned alread jW. 

If is on t!iese ^Principles that they say 
in 'Oreefe^Asopuft/^OT, 8i'X£t>/ Soi, O^f #J%e6 
J as/c. To thee I give. The reason is, in ^ 
rerci^sts the person Requested is One 
tv'hom something is exptdted from ; in 
dt:)natio'ns^ tfie person presented, is one 
Vhotti somethhig passes to. So itgaift 
-.^U)Klti:okTcti 'kihi, it is made &f Stone. 
Stoinfe was tJife passive Stibjeet, atid thus 
ft appears in the Genitim^ as being the 
Term from, or xmt of "which. Even itx 
Laiin^ where the Syntax is more foTmal 

and strict, we read— 

ImplentifT , 

<^)Sec before, ^. 276, 276. 

^^^ Kffcrov 'BitTFempcifos, iy tAApjc^V, wtfrfc of Gdld (thd 
hortj, "So says Pmmmasof the O^mpi&nJffpiter. L. 
V. p. 400. See also Horn. Iliad. 2. 574. 
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Ch. IV. Implentur veteris Bacchic pinguisque fi^ 
rincCi Virg^ 

The old Wine and Venison were thef 
funds or stores, of or from which they 
were filled. Upon the same principles^ 
Tlivot) T8 vSarog/is a Phrase in Greeks and 
Je bois de Veau^ a Phrai^e in French^ as 
much as to saj, I take* some or a certain 
part^ FROM or out of a certain wholes 

When^ we meet sin Language such 
'Genitives as the , Son of a Father ; the 
Father of a Son; the Picture of a Pain^ 
ter } the Painter of a Picture^ &c. these 
are allRELATivESj and therefore each 
of them reciprocally a Term or Point 
to the other, prom or out of which it 
I , , derives its Essence^ or at least its Intel-* 
lection Js) 



(s) All Relatives are said to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are oft^ih exprest by 
this Ca^e, that is to say, the Genitive. Thus Aristotle, 
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The i>a^it?e,, as it implies Tendency Ch.iv^ 
to J is employed among its other uses to 
denote the Final Cause, that being 
the Cause to which all Events, not for- 
tuitous, may be said to tend. It is thus 
used in the following instances, among 
innumerable others. 



-Tib I suaveis dcedala tellus 



• Suhmittit jlores — Lucret- 

T iBi brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius — Virg. G. I. 

^TiBi serviat ultima Tkule. 

Ibid. 

, And so much for Cases, their Origin 
and Use ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



«roT« SSX®*, j^ harvoms ^hXh hcnrorvs \iytrttt tlvactf ^ to 5i- 
mKitrw v/x/o-f^ J/wX«o-/o», i^ roifAtav h^Xama ^i^itrv^ Om- 
nia vero, qum sunt ad aliquidy referuntur ad ea, qua; re- 
ciprocaniur. Ut servus (Ucitur domird servus ; ct domU 
nm, send dommus ; necnon duplum^ dimidii duplum / et 
dimidium, dupli dmidium. Categor. C. VII. 
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Ot. Ff, taonst wiiich we could j^ot tireU pA^» 
' ' ^ "' over, Iroto their great itnpOfrtaDce W 
bdth in tb€ Gf<tf/r and Laim Tongnes; 
but wbtdfi however, not being antcmg 
ti^ Efi&€3iti»k <^ luAagastge^ and there* 
&(e sot to be fonnd in many particular 
Languages, can be hardly said to &J1 
within the limits of our Inquiry. 

CHAP. 



(*) Annon et itlu4 observatisne digmnt (Ucei nobis mo^ 
dentis ^rOk hdHnihU redundat) antiqiiaar LiA{ia» pU^ 
nas dedinationum^ casuttm^ cot^ugationumi et simiUunt 
fuisse ; mod«tMii9 fmj^rh deMHuimf pktriwta per prct* 
posUi&nei et verba auxiliaria segmter expedire ? San^fa* 
cSh qiris coyjidai (utcunque nobis ipsi piaceamus) ingenia 
priorum secnlorum nostris fuisse multo acutiora et subti* 
IM^ Bam, A A^gm* SdM. VL u 
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CHAK V. 

Concerning tnterjections-^Recapituiation 
''^Conclusion, 

Besides the Pirts of Sf>€iech before Ch.Yw 
mentioned, there remains the Ii^Tjer- >«*s^^. 
jficTioif. Of this Kind among the 
GreekM are fi, *£u. At, &c. among the 
Latins, Ah! Heu ! Heil &c. among 
the E?iglish, Ah I Alas ! Fie I &c- These 
the Greeks have ranged among their 
Adverbs; improperly, if we consider the 
Adverbial Nature, which always co-. 
incides with some Verb, as its PrindU 
pali and to which it always serves in the 
character of an Attributive* ' Now In- 
terjections coincide with no Part of 
Speech, but are either uttered alone, or ehe 
thrown into a Sentence, without altering 
its Form, either in Syntax or Significa-^ 
tion. The Latins seem therefore to have 
done better in-f separating them by 

themselves, 

i^ Fid. Servium in j^neid Xll. J, 4S0. 

u 
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Ch. V. themselves, and giving theni a name by 
. way of distinction from the rest. 

Should it be ask'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It may be answer- 
ed, nptsb properly Parts of Speech, as 
adventitious Sounds; certain Voices 
OF Nature, rather than Voices ofArfj 
expressing those Passions arid natural 
Emotions,, which spontaneously arise 
in the human Soul, upon the View or 
Narrative of interesting lEiVer;its('^\ ' 

"And 



(«) Interjectiones a Greeds ad Adverbia referutUur^ 
atque eos^ sequitur etiam BoetMus, Et rede quidem de iiSp 
quando casum regufit. Sed qiiando oratiom solum inse* 
runtur^ ut nota affect&Sy velict suspirii aut metiiSy vix rt- 
derUur ad dassem aliquam pertinercy vi ^« natprale* 
sint notje;> wow, aliarum vocum imtar^ ex instUuiosigni^ 
Jicanf. Voss. de Anal. L. I. c. 1. Interjectio est Vo» 
affedtum mentis significaiis^ ac citra verbi opem sententiam 
complens. Ibid.*^ c. 3. Rest at classium extremal Inter- 
jectio. Uujus appeUatio non similiter sfi habet ac Con- 

junctionism 
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" And thus we have found that All ^h. v. 
" Words are either significant 

*' BY themselves, OR ONLY SIGNI- 

U 2 "figant. 



juttctionis.- , Nam cum hcec dicatur ConjunSiw^ quia conjun" 
gat; Interjedio tamen, nan quia interjacetj sedquia ititer- 
jicitdr, nomen accepit. Nee tamen de wla ejus est, ut in- 
ierjiciatur ; camper se compleat sententiamy nee r or o ah 
ea indpiat oraiio. Ibid. L, IV. c. 28. Interjectio- 
XEM non esse partem Orationis sic ostendo : Quod natur ale 
9sty idem est apud omnes : Sed gemitus Sf sigrm lietiiice. 
idem sunt apud omnes : Sunt igitur natUr,alesi Si vera 
naturalesy non sunt partes Orationis. Nam eas partes^ 
seqiindum Aristoielemy ex instituto^ non natur&j debent 
constare, Interjectionem Greed Adverbiis adnumerant; 
sed falsa. Nam neque^ &c. Sanct. Miner. L. L c. 3. 
Interjectionem Grrceci inter Adverhia panunt^ qucniam 
hcet quoque vet adjungitur verbis^ vel verba ei subaudiun^ 
tut, Ut si dicam — Papae ! quid rideo ? — vel per se — Pa- 
pae ! — etiamsi non addatur^ Miror ; habet in se ipsius rrr- 
hi significaiionem, Quce res maxime fecit Romanarum oT" 
tium Seriptores separatim hanc partem ab Adverbiis acct» 
pert ; quia videtur affectum habere in sese Verbi^ et pie- 
fiam motds anirhi signijicationem^ etiamsi non addatur Verm 
^ bum^ demonstrare. Interjedio tamen nan solum illa^ quct 
iicunt Greed <r^srXta<r(Mfy signijkai ; sed etiam voces^ quct 
cujuscunque passionis animi pulsu per exdamationem inter- 
jicluntur. Prise. L. XV. 
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Cb. V, « FICANT, WHEN AsSOCiATBD— ^Aa^ 

^ those significant by themselves^ denote 
** either Substances or Attributes, 
** dnd are called for that reason Sub- 
^'sTANTivES and Attributives— 
^* that the Substantives are either Nouns . 
^'or Pronouns — that the Attribu- 
" TivEs are either Brimary or Se- 
" CONDARY— <^a* the Primary Attri^ 
" butives are either Verbs, Partici- 
" PLEs, or Adjectives; the Secon- 
" dary^ Adverbs — Again, that the 
" Parts of Speech, only significant when 

/ ** associated, are either Definitives 
" or Connectives— Ma^ the Defini- 
" tives are either Articular or Pro- 

. " NOMINAL— flwt? that the Connectives 
" are either Prepositions or Con- 
" junctions/' ^ 

And thus have we resolved Lan- 
guage, AS A Whole into its con- 
stituent Parts, which was the first 

thing 
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thing, that we proposed, in the course Cb. v. 
af this Inquiry. C*) 

But now as we conclude, methinks 
I hear some Objector, demanding with 
an air of pleasantry, and ridicule — '^ Is 
" there Ao speaking then without all this 
" trouble ? Do we not talk every one of 
" 115, as well unieamedj as learned ; as 

^ ** well poor Feasants^ as profound Philo- 
" sophers f We may answer by inter- 
rogating on our part — Do not ' those 
same poor Peasants use the Lever and 
the Wedge, and many other Instru- 
ments, with much habitual readiness I 
And yet have they any conception of 

/ those Geometrical Principles, from 
which those Machines derive their Ef* 
ficacy and Force ? ^ And is the Igno- 
rance of these Peasants, a reason for 
others to remain ignorant ; or to render 
the Subject a less becoming Inquiry ? 
Think of Animals, and Vegetables, that 
U 3 occur 

■ ■ — >■— W I 'Wi H * III' ' - ■ ■ ■ I . ■ I , I 1. I ■■ ■■ 

(*) See before^ p. 7^ 
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Ch. V. occur every day — of Time, of Place, 
and of Motion — of Light, of Colours, 
I and of Gravitation — of our very Senses 
and Intellect, by which we perceive 
every, thing else — That they are, we 
all know, and are perfectly satisfied — ' 
What they are, is a Subject of much 
obscurity and doubt. Were we to re- 
ject this last Que&tioa, because we are 
certaip of the first, we should banish all 
Philosophy at once out of the World. (^5 

But a graver Objector now accosts 
us. '* What (says he)'is the Utility ? 
^' Whence the Profit^ where the Gainf* 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
swer) has its Use. Arithmetic is ex- 
cellent 



(^) '*AXX' ST* tsoWa TAfi ov1a;y, » rvtv fAev virat^^tit tytt yvu^t^ 

TTOf. srt ^i (Aoiy^Xoif o ^ponof . 'Exas-« yai^ thtmy to /m,|» ilva^t yt^ 

'TFuxit'cifv ofxQnvat. Er' 5e ^^ ti Ta/v rotaruv jc ri "^vyyi' to /a«» 
yocq iivxt T( T^y ^v^nv^ yvu^ifAuroiraif 3c ^«»«^wt«tov* t/ ^« taroTe 

p. 142. 
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cellent for the gauging of Liquors ; Cb. V. 
Geometry, for the measuring of Estates ; 
Astronomy, for the making of Alma- 
nacks ; and Grammar perhaps, for the 
dr^^wing of Bonds and Conveyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid— If the 
Liberal ask for something better than 
this, we njay answer and assure them 
from the best authorities; that every ^ 
Exercise of the Mind upon Theorems 
of Science, like generous and manly 
Exercise of the Body, tends to call 
forth and strengthen Nature's original 
Vigour. Be the Subject itself immedi- 
ately lucrative or not, t he Nerves of 
Reason are braced by the mere Em- 
ploy^ and we become abler Actors in 
the Drama of Life, whether our Part 
be of the busier, or of the sedater 
Jdnd. 

U 4 Perhaps 
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Ch . V. p^f^ HA PS too th^re is a Pleaiure ewtt 
in Science itself^ distinct from any End, 
to which it jnay be farther Citmducire^ 
Are not Health and Strength oiBody 
desirable for their own sakes, tho* we 
happen not to be fated either for Por* 
ters or t)rajmen ; And have not Health 
and Strength of Mind their intrinsic 
Worth also, tho' not cojademned to 
the low drudgery of sordid Emolu-^ 
inent?: Why should there not be a 
Good (could we have the Grace to re^ 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our 
Intellect^ as much as in ^ Energies of 
lower degree ? Th6 Sportsman believes 
there is Good in his Chace ; the Man 
of Gaiety, in his Intrigue; even the 
Glutton, in his Meal. We may justly 
ask' of these, why they pursue such 
things; but if they answer, they pur^ 
sue theniy because they are Good, it 
would be folly to ask them farther, 
WHY they PURSUE what is Good. It 
might well in such case be replied on 

their 
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their behalf (how ^tmnge soever it may Ch, V, 
at first ^pp^r) that if there was not 
something Goop, tf^hich wa» in no respect 
USEFUL, even things useful themselves 
could not possibly have eopistence^ For 
^his is in fact no more than to assert, 
that soiBe things are Ends, some # 
things are M:eANS, and that if there 
were no Ends, there could be of course 
NO Mean^, 

It should seem then the Grand Ques* 
tion was, what is Good— that is to say, 
what is that which is desirable, not for 
something else^ but for itself; for whether 
it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or the 
Meal, may be fairly questioned, since 
Men in each instance are far from being 
agreed^ 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 

jexperienee, there are infinite Pleasures^ 

Amusements, and Diversions, some for 

Swramer, others for Winter ; some for 

Country, 
3 
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Ch. V, Country, others for Town ; some, easy,- 
indolent, and' soft ; others, boisterous, 
active, and rough ; a multitude diver- 
sified to every taste, and which for the 
time are enjoyed as perfect GooDy 
without a thought of any End^ that may 
be farther obtained. Some Objects of 
this jkind are at times sought by all men, 
excepting alone that contemptible 
Tribe, who, from a love to the Means 
of life wholly forgetting its End, are 
tnily for that reason called MiserSy or 
Miserable, - 

If there be supposed then a Pleasure; 
a Satisfaction, a Good, a Something 
valuable for its self without view to any 
thing farther, in so many Objects of the 
subordinate kind; /shall we not allow 
the same praise to the sublimest of all 
Objects ? Shall the Intellect alone 
feel no pleasures in its Energy ^ when we 
allow them to the grossest Energies of 
Appetite, and Sense ? Or if the. Rea- 
lity of all Pleasures and Goods were 
2 to 
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to be controverted, may not the Intel- Ch. V. 
lectual Sort be defended, as rationally 
as any of them? Whatever may be 
urged in behalf of the res^ (for we are 
not now arraigning them) we may safe- 
ly affirm of Inteljlectual Good, that 
it is " the Goodof that i art, which is 
"most excellent within us; that it is a 
"Good accommodated to all Places 
*> and Times ; which . neither depends 
"on the will of others, nor on the af- 
" fluence of external Fortune ; that it 
^^is a <jOod, which decays not with 
^' decaying Appetites, but often rises 
" in vigour, when those are no more. (<^)'' 

There is a DiiFerence, wc must 
own, between this Intdlectual YiviMe^ 
and -Morar Virtue. Moeal Virtue, 
from its Employment, may be called 
more Human, as it tempers our Ap- 
petites 



^) Sec Vol. I, p. 119, 120, &c. 
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Ch.Y. petiWt6 tHe purposes of human Life, ' 
But Intellectual ViEtuB roay b0 
surdy called more Divibte, if we con- 
sider the Nature and Sublimity of its 
End, 

Iwi>EEp for Moral Virtue^ a» it is 
almost wholly conversant about Ap- 
petites^ and Affections^ either to re* 
. duce the natural o^es to a proper 
Mean^ or totally to ex{>el the unna- 
tqral and vitious, it would be impious 
ttt suppose THE Deity to have occa* 
tion for iwch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind should call for his 
attention. Yet God Is, and Lives* 
Sa we are assured from Scripture it 
«elf. What then may we suppose the 
DiTiBT 1 Life to be ? Not a Life of 
Sleep, Bi Fables^ tell u$ of Endymion. 
. If we may be allowed then, to con- 
j^^ture with a becoming reverence, 
what more likely, than A perpetual 
Energy of the purest Intellect 

about 
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AliOUT THE FIRST, ALL-COMPREHEN- Ch. V. 

sivE Objects of Intellection, ^"^"^'^^ 
WHICH Objects are no other 

THAN THAT INTELLECT ITSELF? Fot 

in pure Intellection it hoicks the 
reverse of all Sensation, that t he fe r-' 

CEIVER AND ThING PERCEIVED arC 
ALWAYS ONE AND THE SAMB^. 

It was Speculation of this kind con- 
cerning THE Divine Nature, which 
^ induced 



It ^h yJi^^w, Hn idtvtJiM9t(!trtfO¥' c;^i/ ^< i^^c, t^ l^uit $c yi tm»§* 

xtffl* avTVv, lxt/y<i ^am a^i^ o^ eit%of, 4>a/x8» Je rov GtM tUact 

GtS TOTTO y»^ O 0EO2. To/y fxiri ra ^v<r A'; C- ^ '^ 
remvkable in Scripture that God is peculiarly charac- 
terized as A LIVING God, in opposition to all false and 
imaginary Deities, of whom some had no pretensions to 
Life at all ; otiiers to none higher than that of Vegeta- 
1)l6s or Brutes ; and the best were nothing better thaii 
illustrious Mqn, whose existence was circumscribed by 
the short period of Humanity* 

T» 
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Ch. V. induced one. of the wisest among the 
Ancients to believe— " That the Ma;i>, 
" who could live in the pure enjoy- 
ment of his Mindy and who properly 
cultivated that divine Principle, was 
^- happiest in himself^ and most beloved hy 
" the Oods. For if the Gods had any 
" regard to what passed among Men 
" (as it appeared thej had) it was pro- 
" bable they should rejoice in that. 
" which was most excellent^ and by Jia- 
" ture the most nearly allied to them- 
^^ selves; and, as this was Mind, that 
*' they should requite the Man, who 
" most loved apd honoured This^ both 
/'from his regard to that which was^ 
'* dear to themselves, and from his act- 
" ing a Part, which was laudable and 
*^ right V)/^ 



- To the passage above quoted, may be added Another, 
which immediately precedes it. 'Avroy l\ vott o »5f ytar» 

TATTON NOT2 KAI NOHTON. 
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And thus in all Science there is Ch. V. 
something valuable for itself because it 
contains within it something which is 
divine. 
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GHAP. i: 



Iniroduction'^DivisiQn of tjie Sulject into 
its principal Parts. 

OOME things the Mind performs Ch.L 
thro' the Body ; as for examplo^the va- '^^'^^'"^ 
rious Works and Energies of Art. — 
Others it performs without such Medium ; 
as for example, when it thinks, and rea- 
sons, and concludes. Now tho' the 
Mind, in either case, may be called the 
Principle or Source, yet are these last 
X . more 
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Cb. L more properly its own peculiar Acts^, as 
being immediately referable^ to its own 
innate Po\rers. An^ithtts^^iNDt/Zfi- 
mately the Cause of nil; of every thing 

at least that is Fair and' Good. 

•I 

Among those Aets^ of Mind more 
immediately its own^ that of mental Se* 
paration may be well reckoned one. — 
Corporea/ Separationsyhowever accurate 
otherwise, are in one respect incomplete, 
as they may be repeated without end. 
Thp smallest Limb,^ severed from the 
smallest Anipialcule (if we could sup- 
pose any instrument equal to such dis^ 
section) has still a triple Extension of 
length, breadth, and thickness; has-a 
figure, a colour, with rperhaps many 
other qualities; and so will continue' to 
have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
W the Mind surmounts all power oif C(>/2- 

. cretidn^ 



C«) Itaque Naiura facienda est prorstis Sokitio'SfSepa- 
ratio; non per Jgnem certe^ sed per Menieniy tan^uam 
isnem (Uvinum. Bacoiv. Organ. Lib. IJ. 16. 

1 
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«f^io9^ and can plabe in the simplest ^^'^\ 
m^mief «verjr Attribute by iiself > oon-^ 
rek wittxotit concave; colour widiout 
superficies; supdrficies without Body; 
dftid Body without its Accidents; as 
distinctly each one, as tho' they had 
never been united. 

Ani> thus it 19 that it penetrates inta 
the recesses of all things, not' only di- 
viding them, as Wholes, into their more . 
e«iwpic«iot/«Par^5^ but, persisting, till it 
even separate those Elementary Princi- 
plesj which, bein^ blended together after 
a more mysterious manner, are united 
in the minuttst Part, as much as in the 
mightiest WholeS^) ' . 

.Now if Matter and Form are 
among these Elements, and deserve 
perhaps to be esteemed as the principal 
among them, it may not be foreign to 
the Design of this Treatise, to seek wbe-^ 

X 2 theif 

■" - "■ ' ■ - ■ ' — ^ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ > * ■— ■ » 

W See below, p. 312. 
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Cb. L ther thesej ovxmy thing analogous:ta themi 
. may be found in Spee<jh or Lan- 
GUAGE.W This therefore we shall at- 
tempt after th'e following method. 

Every. 



Cc) See before, p. 2. 7. Matter and Form (in 
Greek TAH and £IAOX) urere Terms of great import, in 
tile days of antleiitPhiiosdjphy, when things were scruti- 
nized rather at their beginning than at their End. Thqy 
have been but little regarded bj modern Philosophy^ 
which almost wholly employs itself about the last order 
of Substance, that is to say, the tangible^ corporeal ^ or 
concrete^ 'and which acknowledges no separations eren 
in this, but those made by mathematical Instruments or 
Chemical Process. 

The original meaning of the Word YAH, was SytvA, 
a Wood. Thus Homery 

. Tggjxe ^ H^iot yMTC^OL ty YAH, 

Tlaa-fftv v9r' ciQonoiroia't Tloa-si^Amos io»Tof . 

^Jp Neptune past, the M^untaim and the Woor> 
Trembled beneath the God's. immortal Feet. 

Hence as Wood was perhaps, the first and most useftil 
kind of Ma^rials, the Word "rxi, which denoted it, 
i^ame* to be by degrees extended, and at length to denote 
Matter or Materials in general. . In this sense Brass 
was called the YAn or Matter of a Statue ; Stone, the 

"YXn 
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V Every thing in a manner^ whether ^^.i. 
natural or artificial, is iu its constitution 
X 3 com- 



^'*X\n or Matter of a Pillar; and so in other instances. — • 
The Platonic Ckalcidius^ and other Authors of the latter 
Latinity use Sylvji under the same ext^ded ^nd com* 
prehenstre Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, (Stone^ 
Metal, Wood, 4 cO occur most frequently in comnion 
life, and are all nothing more than natural Substances o? 
Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, M atteil and Eonv have 
been taken to denote the same thing ; Material to mean 
Corporeal', Immaterial^ Incorporeal^ &c. Sutthis was 
not the Sentiment of Pl#dSophers of old, by. whom the 
7enn Matter was seldom used under so narrow an ac« 
eeptation. By these, every thing was called YAH, or 
Mattek, whether corporeal or incorporeal, which was 
tapalble of becoming eomething ebe^ or of being moulded 
into iometking eUe^ whether from the opei'ation of Art,^ 
of Mature, or a higher Cause. 

In this sense they not only called Brass the^YXn of a 
Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and Syllables 
they called the ''TXasi of Words ; Words or simple Terms, 
the *'TA«< of Propositions^ and Propositions themselves 
the "TKatt of Syllogisms. The Stoics held all things put . 
of our own power (va hkIp* ifJt) such as Wealth and 
FoTerty, Honour and Dti^onoar, Health and Sickness, 

lifo 



"^^ and «««etHi«g.P«Ci¥tiA»; «f aome^- 
- ; thing 



Idfe and Death, to be the YAai, or Materials of Virtue 
or Mora! Goodnessy whieb had its' essence in a proper 
eondnct irith respect to aH these^ (Vid. Arr^ Epict. 
jL 1. c. t9. A}so Vol. the first of these miscellaneons 
Treatises, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. XIL 2«K VH. ». 
X. 18, 19. where the *YX/xo» and 'a^tio/Jk are opposed 
to each otiier.) The Pertptdettcs^ tho? they expre'sslj 
Ji€M the Soiil to be i<7fl5/A<«rok, or Incorporedt^ vfet stffl 
iriked of a Nfe '^/xo*, a malerUd Min4 or fnfeUed. — 
This to modern Ears may possibly sound somewhat 
Iiarshly. Yet if we translate the Words, Vatural^apa^ 
dt^y and considei^ them' as only denoting that origirud 
and native Power t)f InteMection^ which being previous 
to all human Knowledge, H yet necessaiy to itsr recepm 
Honi there seem^ nothing then to remain, tiiat can gtire 
lis blfence'. And so much for the Idea of YAft, or Mat- 
ter, ^e Jiex. Jpkrod. de Anhn. p. 144. b. J45. Jrii: 
M€tapk.p. 121, ld2, \4^\. EdU. S^b. Prod, im 
Euclid, i^. ^^j 23. 

As to ElAOS, its original meaning was that of Form 

or FiG^TRE, considered as denoting visible Symmetry, 

and Proportion ; and heilce.it had its name from £%« to 

seey deauty of person being one of the noblest and most 

^ excellent Objects of Sight. Thiis Euripiibsy 

^- Fair FoRU to Empire gave the Jirst pretence. 
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tJMfitg Cmm<»h md bel^wigiiig to i»*Hy ^^ 
other things ; and of somethiag B^Quimr^, "[ 

X 4 by 



Noir as thft FciTi^ or JRigwri? K)f ffcibte Pw^s tejwiecl 
i^nnd^My to dUUngii^ tboo^'^od to giyQtp each. Us, 
Name and Essence ; hence, in a more general sense^ 
^^M^er 9f- ut^ Mind (tph^tfier wrporeql or incorporeal) 
IK^ pe([;i))iAr> esse»ti^ an^ ^tuiptiyej so ^ by its ^.cr 
ce^sicm t9 4py Beijjga, as to Jts^tM* or Mafter^ to mgirj^ 
tjbwm tiiai a Character, wiich they h^ not before, wa^ 
c^c4 bjf tlwEi Ai^tpe«ti^ ElAOX or Form. X^P? 40t o^ljf 
ih0 Shf9(^ gif ^ to the Br^fis wjis c^Ued the ti^^ or fonx^ 
^f t^j? St*ti|i^f but t][>e Projwr^foi*. assigned to the Drugs 
'WiStrSifee £7$of. or For??! of the Medicine ; the orderly Mom 
<{Qllpf.tIlpjlU0la^ Bod J W99 the eI^ps orFi^nn of the 
n^Ape ; ficj^t Jrrangement of ^ Propositions^ the 
|p73«( or jporm of the S jUogism* In li]ce ma4i»e,r 'A^ ra« 
ifon^ fm^^ccuraie Co»iuct of a wise and gojod mmy in 
^l this Ti^pus Relations and Occurrences gf life^ mad^ 
thatfj^of or Form^ described by Cicero to his ^on, — 
FoAHAM fuidam ipsftm^ Marce JUiy et tanquam fodenk 
HoNESTi vides: qua^ si ocuiis cem^etur^ mirabU^s ^more^ 
(lU ait Plato} excitaret sapientia^y &c. De Offic. 1^ 

We may go faae^er stlli*<-4!ni£ suyrems In tslijgence, 
which passes thro' all things^^ s^nd which is the same t^ 
our Capacities, as light is to our Eyes, this sup^remc la* 
telligeupe has been palled JSiAOJS piAHN, the Foum op , 
F0KH89 as being the Fountain of all Symtnetry, of alj 
Good^ and of ^ all Truth ; and as imparting to eyery 

Being 
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v^J^!/ ^y which it is distinguished, and made 
to be its true and proper self. 

Hence 



Being those essefUiai and distinctive Attributes, W&kb 
make it to be itself , and not any thing, else. 

And 80 much concerning Form, as before condeniing^ 
Matter. We shall only add, thfit it is in the uniting 
of these, that every thing generable begins to exist; in 
their separating^ to perish^ ^nd be at an etui— that whila • 
the two co-existj they co-exist not by juxta-positiony 
like the stones in a wall, but by a more intimate Com 
incidence^ complete ii^ the tninutest part*^that hence, if 
we were to persist in diyiding any substance^ (for exam* 
pie Marble) to infinity, there would still remain after 
every section both Matter and Fomiy and these as per. 
fectly united, as before the Division began — lastly, that 
they are both pre'existent to the Beings, ivhich they 
constitute ; the Matter being to be found in the world 
at large ; the Form^ if artificial, pre-existing within tiie 
Artificer y or if natural, within the supreme Otuse^ the 
Sovereign Artist of the Universe, 

•^Pulckrum pukherrimus ipse 

Mundum mente gerens, simiUque in imagine jhrmans. 

Even -without speculating so high as this, we may see 
among all animal and vegetable .Substances, the Form 
pre-existing in their immediaie generating CtMSe ; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man^ 

Cicero*^ 
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" Hence Language, if compared ac^ Ch. i. 
cording to this notion to the munnurs 
of a Fountain, or the dashings of a Ca- 
taract, has in common this, that like 
them, it is a Sound. But then on the 

contrary 

Cicero's accoant of these Principles is as follows, 

Matteb; 

- Seim^jedamputani omnibus sine utta spede, aique au 
^eaiem omni iUa qaalitate (fadamus enim tractando um- 
tafius hoc verbum et triiius) materiam quondam^ ex 
qu& omnia expressa atqtie qffkia stnt : (qum iota omnia ac* 
dpere possUy omnibusque modis muiari aique ex omni 
forie) ebque eiiam hUerire^ non in nihUum^ &c.— * 
Afi^A. I. 8. 

Form. 

Sed ego sic siaiuo, fdkU esse In uilo genere iam puU 
Arum, quo nohtpulchrius idsit^ unde UbidyUitxoPe aiiquo^ 
quasi imago ^ exjprimaiur^ quod neque ocuUs, neque. auribusy 
neque uUo sensu perdpi potest: cogitatione tatUum ei 

menie compiectimur, Has reruh formas appdM 

'Ideas Hie non intelligent solum, sed etiam dicendi graois* 
simus auctor et magister, Plato : easque gigni negat, et 
mi semper esse, 'ac raOone et intelligentiA contineris 
eatera nasci, ocddere, Jhtere, labi; nee diutius esse una 
ei eodem statu. Quidquid est igiiur, de quo ratione et 
viA disputetuTy id est ad idiimam sui generis Formam 
Ispedemque ridigendum, Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 
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<3i,n eonfofary it has in pemii»r tjbi», tliat 
vkeroaus thofie SottiidB ha^^^; nQMmni^ 
w Sigm^oatim^ to J^emgu^ge a Meax-* 
iiTG i^r. SnajftiFi^AHfiN is ^^ential.^^ 

Voice of irrational Animals, has m corn- 
mow this, that like them^i^ ha$ a Mean^ 
ing. But then it has this in peculiar to 
distinguish it from them, that whereas , 
the Meaning of those Animal Sounds is 
iietived froifn Nature, that of LdQ« 
guage is derived, not from Nature, but 
/rom Com PACT^^^^ 



(^J The Peripaietics (and with j^st reasen) in all their 
definitions as well e# Words as of SewteBces, aiade it a 
pwrti^l^lr dlaracler tahe signifiosmt j^r« 0«i^y^ ^• 
Compaei. Se6 Arisiot, Jr Jnferp. e. ^» 4, JBflaAter 
tvamlates the Wonds leaitf flwvdnwui,. mi fklsitM9h ^r Hh- 
wnAmpiacHum^ aad tkiis explaiiu ^Ikiw u> to oonuaei^ 

posit9ot%m, phoUmnqve. p^nenik q^ur; mttut^ ^tm^ 
nomen naiuraUier im^tiiutim est^ 9i§qu^ un^iftmy si^ 
ii^ecta res d n(^ur& ^, itfi qitogite a m^urA vemmt^ 
vocfUmla nmnmpafur* ^dhammnn g^tts^ q^od ^t raU^ 
aw, et araHom iigmi^ nomwfl ^P9m^x <?W^ 9*^ 
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F&OM hence it becomes evident, that Ch. i. 
La n g u a 6 E, taken in the most compre- 
hensive view, implies certmn Sounds^ hav^ 
ing certain Meanings; and that of these 
.two Principles, the Sound is as the 
Matter, common (like other Matter) 
to many different tli^ings ; the Mean- 
ing as that peculiar and characteristic^ 
FoRM^ by which the Nature or Essence " . 
of Language becomes complete, 

CHAR 



l^lwt Uteris sj^lflbhque (Donjumgenff singulis subjeetarum 
rerum subsiantiis decBt Boeth* in Lib. de Interpret.- 
p. 308. 
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CHAR IL ^ 

Upon the Matter^ or common Subject of 
Language. 

P^' ^^ ;^JrHE TAHorMATTEA OF Language 
comes first to be considered, a Subject, 
which Order will not suffer us to omit^ 
but in which we shall endeayour to be 
as concise as we can. Now this TAH ox 
Matter is SoiTnd, and Sound is that 
Sensation peculiar to the Sense of Hear* 
ing^ when the Air hath felt a Percussion^ 
adequate to the producing such Effect S^^ 

^ • As 



(<*)Thi8 appears ta be PHscian's Meaning when ho 
says of a Voice, what is more properly trne of ^ound 
in general, that it is — mum sensibile auriuniy id estj quod 
propria auribus accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 

The following account of the Stoics^ which refers the 
cause of Sound to an Undulation in the Air propagated 
drcidarhfy as when we drop a stone into a Cistern of ^ 

water, 



^j_ 
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As' the CausBs of this Percussion , are ^^- ^^• 
various, so from lience Sound derives 
the Variety of its Species, 

Farther, as all these Causes are ei- ' 
ther Animal or Inanimate, so the two 
grand Species of Sounds are likewise 
Animal OT Inanimatt. 

There is no peculiar Name "^ for 
Sound Inanimate ; nor even for that c>f 
Animals, when made by the trampling 
of their Feet, the fluttering of their • 
Wings, or any other Cause, which is . 

merely 



water, seems to accord with the modern Hypothesis, 
and to be as plausible as any — *Ax(?vc«y Vt, rS t/.iru}iv rS 

xvfdMToufMntf^ ruis axaaii wfoov/wlo^ror, us xviMetTHrat to If 
-tJ it^ecfMv^ vJfcTf KKCtrx kvkXovs into tS IfAC^yiOifTOf X/de-^ 
Parro audtre, cum t>, qui medius inter loquentem^ et an- 
dientem est^ aer verberatur orbiailariterj deinde agitafiiv 
anuibus influity quemadmodum ei cistemot aqua per orbes 
iT\iecto agitatur lapide, Diog. Laert. VII. 
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fmcke iy propet Origans^ im C0n^igeme&f 
some Sensation ^' m&ditd IrtiptiiseyS'a^H 
Animal Sound is called a Voice. ^ 

As Language th€i?efore implied ^m€ 
Souftd called Human Voiefi ; we Ifftty 
perceive that to know the Natwe and 
Powers of the Htiman Voice, is in fact to 
Tcnotb THE Matter or common Subject 
of Language. 

Now the Voice of Man, and it should 
^em of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourse between these two. The 
Lungs furnish Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed ; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, serves to publish it 
abroad. 

What these Vocal Organ? precisely 
are, is not in all respects agreed by 

^ Philo^ 



BbHotSd^bi^rs find Ariatomislis. E^ this ^^-J^* 
to it wiU, ^it is certain thattiie tMere 
primarff kmd Umple Vmm h completely 
formedy before ever it reach the Mauthk, 
llftd can therefore (as well, as Breathing) 
find a Passage thro' the Nose, When the 
Mouth is so fax.stopt, as to prevent the 
least trCt^ranee. 

Now pure and simple Voice, being 
thua produced,, is (as before was ob- 
served) transmitted to the Mouth. Here 
then, by mejins of certain different Or- 
gans, which do not change its primary 
Quq^lities, but only superadd others, it 
receives the Form or Character 0/' Arti- 
culation. For Articulation is in 
fact nothing, else, tlian that Form or 
Character^ acquired to simple Voice^ hy 
means of the Mouth and^ its several 
Organs^ the Teethe the Tongue, the Lips, 
Sec. The Voice is not by Articula- 
tion made more grave or acttte, more 
loud or soft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) 
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Ch. II. lities) but it acquires t6 these Ch^fac-^ 
ters certain others qdditional^ which are^ 
perfectly adapted to exist along with 
. themS^} 

The 



(*) The sereral Organs above^nentioncd not only server 
the purposes of Speech^ but those yery differjcnt ones 
like>yise of Mastication and Respiration; So frugal is. 
Nature in thus assigning them double duty, and sa 
careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain* 

He, that would ' be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Discourse in Man, 
tcho is a Discursive Animal^ than (hey are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not so, may consult '^m/o^/& in his Trea- 
tise de Jnimal. Part. Lib. II. c. 17. JLib. III. c. 1. 5. 
De AmmA. L. II. c. 8. k 23, &c. 

And here hy the way, if such Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, he may possibly wonder how the Philoso- 
pher, considering (as it is modestly phrased) the Age in 
which he lired, should know so miich, and reason so well. 
^But if he have any taste or yalue for antient literature, . 
he may with much juster cause wonder at the Vanity of 
his Contemporaries, who dream all Philosophy to be the 
Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing of those 
Antients still remaining for their perusal, tho' they are 
so ready on every occasion to give the preference to 

ihemsehes. 

The 
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The miphsi of these uew Chat^cters p^'^^ 
ftre those acquired thro' the mere Open* 

ings 



*rhe following ieu:count from Jmmonius will shew 
-whence tlie Notions in this chapter are taken, and 
-^hat authority we have t6 distinguisH VoiqE froin mer^ 
SouNB ; and abticui*at|i Voice from sin ple Voice* 

k«i t64>02; i4.h f s-i 'oKnyii cu^s atahri, mci6^' 4>nNH ii^ 
>^o^$ l| lfi^vj(ta yniuMwSy (yrai ^ta tins avToyns ru ^i^eiKoi 
sKBKtQofMiHis avo rS 'oinvfMws o itffTntvQttg aif ^foavtvli^ 
kB^ous tJ KdiAtffAfy^ '''i^X^'V ^tf^^Pf-y »$ ^ vcrif ci^, ^ro/ ry 

>ueT« r/y» ^o^^^y Tii^ 4'VX^^* ^^'^f ^^^ "^^^ l/AcrycvfcDy 'a%^» 
TtHS fUia'txoTs ycatXiiiiliuy o^yayuv avyiSalnt, S/oy «vAa/y tC^ avfly" 
yu^* Tins y\(!tTlns, 9^ rup o^otrti/v, 1^ >^ttXiM9 «r^of /Kcy THK 
AIAAEKTON dmyxaiaff wruv, ffffw JJ THN ^ArtAHS 
^HNHN « tarixyrA;^ ffv^iCaXXofufui^^^Estque SoNUS, ictus 
aeris qui audiiu seniitur: Vox auiem est sonus^ quern 
afdmans edity cum per thoracis compressionem aer attrae* 
tus a ptdmone^ elisus simul totus in artefiamy quam (ispe^ 
ram vocanty et palatumy out gurguHonem impingit^^t ex. 
ictu sonum quendam sensibiiem pro animi qu4>dam impetu 
perjidt. Id quod in imtrumentis qw» quia infian$y idea 
c/A9V(vr« a musids dkuntur^ usu venit^ ut in tibiis, §c 
Jistidis contingity cum HnguOy denies ^ labiaque ad loquelam 
necessaria sinty a4 vocem vero simplicem nan omnino con^ 
ferant. Amman, in Lib. de Interpr. p. ^6. b. Vid. 
c^tiam Boerhaaoe Institute Medic. Sect. 626. 690. 

It appears that the Stoics (contrary tp theHotioii of 
Y the 
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Ch*'l- ingg of the Mouthy as these Opening 
• differ in giving the Voice aP^^ssage. Jt 
is tfie Variety of Configurations in these 
Openings only, which gives birth and 
origin to the several Vowels ; and 
hence it is they derive their Kame, by 
being thus eminently Vqcalyi^) and easy 
to be ^oimdedlof themsdves alonet 

There are other articulate Ibrrmi 
which the Mouth makes not by mere 
Openings, but by different Contuef^ of 
its different parts ; such for instance, as 
it makes by the Junction of the. two 

^- -. Lips, 



Are Pertpttetics) used the word *nNH to denote Soxnfo 
in general. They defined it ther^ore to 1&e — To J^/or 
dicrhrof dyms^ which justifies the definition girea by 
PHscian^ in ihe Note preceding. Animal Sound they 
defined to he — ^*Ai^, vvl o^/x5f tysirXvy/tafoyy Ait struck (and 
so made audible) hi^ some animal impulse ; and Hum ax 
or Rational Sound they defined — "Ettz^B^ds t^ etwo 
liomtas hmiA-vofkim^ Sound articulate and derived from the 

Hscursioe faculty. Diog. Laert. VII. 55» 

f 
(c) *flKHENTA. ' N 
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Lip*, ©f the Tongue with the Teeth, ^^ 
of the Tongue with the Palate^ and tho 
like*. ' 

Now as all these several Contacts, 
uiilesst some Opetiing of the Mouth 
cither immediately precede, or inime* 
diately JfbHow, 'would rather oCcasioa 
Silencfev than to produce a Voice; 
hence it is, that with some such Open- 
ing, either previous or subsequent, they 
are always connected. Hence also it 
is, that the Articulations so produced are 
called Consonant, because they sound 
not of themselves, and from their (Own 
powers, but at all times in company with 
some auxiliary Vowel. ^^^ 

There are other subordinate Dis- 
tinctions of these primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate w^ould be foreign to 
the design of this Treatise^ 

It is enough to observe, that they are 
/ . Y2 all 

V 

(A) XTM^HNA. 
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Cb.IL all denoted by the common Name of 
Element,(^) in as much as every Arti- 
culation of every other kind is from 
them derived, and into tfiem resolved. 
Under their smallest Combination they 
produce a Syllable ; Syllables properly 
combined produce a Word ; Words 
properly c&mbined produce a Sentence ; 
and Sentences properly combined pro- 
duce an Oration or Discourse. 



(«) The Stoic Definition of an Element is as follows — 

"fij-j Sf fo*JC**'^^ ^1 ^ tj^dfra ytvtr»i rai yntofjitvx, j^ tU o t^xj^ 
ro9 ifaXvtrau An Element U tkaty out «/ which^ as their 
first Principle^ things generated are made^ and into which^ 
as tJjLeir last remains^ they are resolved. Diog. Laert. 
VII. 176. What Aristotle says upon Elements with 
respect to the Subject here treated, is worth attending to 
— 4^y?f ^oij(ii7»t l{ Zf uvyatirxt ii ^«/ni, jc tU a hoti^uras 

The Elements of articulate Voice are those things^ 
out of vohich the Voice is compounded, and into whkh^ as 
its last remains^ it is divided: the Elements themselves 
being no farther divisible into other articulate Voices^ c^- 
fering in Species from them* Metaph. V. c. 3. 

1 
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And thus it is that to. Principles op- 

parently so trivial//-^ as about twenty 

plain elementary Sounds, we owe that 

variety of articulate, Voices, which have 

y 3 been 



(f^ The Egyptians paid diyine Honours to the Invetim 
tor of Letters J and Regulator of Language^ whom they 
called Thevth. By the Greeks he was ' worshipped 
under the Name of Hermes, and represented commonly 
by a Head alone without other Limbsy standing upon m 
quadrilateral Basis. The Head itself was that of a beau^ 
tiful Youthj having on it a Petasus^ or Bonnet^ adonied 
with two WingSt 

There was a peculiar reference In this Figure i% 
the *£PMHS AOnoz, THE Hermes of Language ok 
Discourse, He possessed no other part of the human 
figure but the Head, because »o other was deemed requi* 
9%te to rational Commumcation^ Words at the same time, 
the medium of this Communication, being (as Homer well 
^escribes them) Ew«« WJ^fowra, fVmged W^rdSf, were re- 
presented in their Velocity by the Wii^Gs^of his Bonnet. 

Let us suppose such a Hermes^ having the Front qf 
his Basis (the usual place for Inscriptions) adorned with 
some old Alp^^^l^ ai^d having a Veil Jiung across^ by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a YoutA 
be ^•Qu drawing off this Veil; and a Nymph, near th^ 
Youth, trfmscribing what She thereidmovers. 

• Sttdl 
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been sufficient to e:x:plam the Senti- 
ments of so innumerable a Multitude, 
as all the present and past Generations 
of Men. 

It 



Such a Design would easily indicate its Meaning. 
The Youth we might imagine to be th£ Genius of 
Man (Naiurct Deus humarut^ as Horace stiles him ;) the 
Nymph to be MNHMOZT^H, or Memoky ; as much as 
to insinuate that ^' Man, for the Preservation of his 
*^ Bee J* and Inventions^ was necessarily obliged to Have 
^^ recourse to Letters ; and that Memory^ hein^ con^ 
^^ scious of her own Insufficiency, was glad to avail her* 
<^ self of so valuable an Acquisition." 

Mr. Stuart, well kuowi;! for his accurate and elQgant 
Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned this 
Work with' a Frontispiece agreeable to the above Ideas, 
and that in a taste truly Attic and SimpUy which no one 
possesses more eminently than himself. 

As to Hermes, his History, Grenealogy, lHytho\ogj^ 
Figure,' ^c. Vid. Platon. ^hUeb. T. il. p. 1«. Edit^ 
Serran. Diod.Sic, L. I. Horat. Od. X. L. 1. Hesiod. 
Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. iRaconi, Thucid. 
VI. 27. et Scholiast, in loc, . Pighium apud Gronov, 
Thesaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For the value and important oi Principles^ and tii€ 
difficulty in attaiMng^ thdm,/ see Jristot. de SojMsL 
Bkttch.cSi. 

The 
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It appears from what has been said, Ch.ll. 
that THE Matter or common Sub- 
ject OF Language is that Species of 
Sounds caliedY oicBs ARTicvjj ATE. 

What remains to be examined m 
the following Chapter, is Language 
under its characteristic and pec^ar 
Form, that is to say, Language consi- ^ 
dered, not with respect to 5^<w/nd,'but to 
Meaning. 

Y 4 CHAP. 



.' The following Passage, taken from that able Matha« 
matician Tacquety will be found peculiarly pertinent to 
what has been said in this chapter concerning Elementary 
Sounds, p. 3^4, 325. 

Milk mUliones scripiorum miUe annorum mUlionibiiS 
non scribent omnes 24 litterarum alphabeti permuiatianes^ 
Jicet dngtdi quatidib absolverent 40 paginas, quorum una- 
qweque caniineret diversos ordineil'fiterarum 24. Tacquci 
4rUhmticai Theor. {>• 38 L Edit. A^tverp. 10G3* 






328 utnuEs, 



CHAP, III, 

Upon the Form, or peculiar Character of 
Language, 

.^^- When to any articulate Voice there 
accedes 6y compact a Meajaing or Sig- 
. nification, such Voice by such accessioa 
is then called a. Word;- and many 
Words, possessing their Significations 
(as it were) under the same Compact, ^^^ 
unite in constituting a particular 
Language, 

It 



(•> See before Note (<^) p. 314. Sec aJso Vol. J. 
Treatise .H. c, 1 . Notes <«) and ("^K 

Tie following Quotation from Ammonius is remark. 
aUc — K«d«9ri^ 2f TO yAy) motrou Touroy xniia'9»ty ^ictif to Ji o^ 
yuarBaiy S/cw j^ x«t« avManm, ^ to f/,i¥ ^iXoVf ^w«/, n 5i Svf «, 
S^nr vrat sc ro /jiiv (ftmtv, ^att, to ^f }/ Moyt&n «i ^yMru% 

T^tfi 4't'X"^^ ^' ^^'' ^viaiMm yvus^tkcif, i i^ixltKwn, Kara ^a-tit 
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i It appears from hence, that a Word Ch. ni, 
may bq defined a Voice articulate^ and 
significant hy Compact — and that Lan- 
guage may be defined a System of stick 
Voices^ so significant. 

It is from notions Uke these concern- 
ing Language and Word«, that one may 

be 



f ;^exv af^foav®^ tsaqoim'kyia'ttis rtits aklyott ^t^if* To $f MyMori}/^ 
^ finfJMtrttf h ro^^>f Jt vertn wyxtiijJfois Xoyott %fi»^aM wf>os r%v ^ 
CJtfA.ptcriA¥ (HKtrt ^v<nt wn, aMJi ^io-tt) liaiftm H^jity m^os r« 

dvms h'»K^irrr»i ^xaotfMs' ^f A.9a'< ^l raur* oi us xaXX(^ own- 
OifAtwt Xoyot (AfTai [juir^ut, % cinv ii.ir^tn. In the same man" 
ner therefore^ as heal Motion is from Nature^ but Dane* 
itigis something positive ; and as Timber exists in Nature^ 
but a Door is something posHioe ; so is the potser ofpro^ 
dudng a vocal Sound founded in Nature ^ but thai ofex^ 
plaining ourselves by NdunSy or Verbs ^ something positive. ■ 
And hence it is^ thai qs to the simple potoer of producing 
, vocal Sound (which is as it toere the Organ or Listrumeni 
to the Soul's faculties of Knowledge or Volition) as to this 
vocal power I sai/y Man seems to possess it from Nature^ 
m Uke manner as irraiiontd animais 4 but as to the em^ 

pbt/ing 
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Cb. in. foe lempt^ to call X/ang^age a Mnd 
WPiCTUiiE OF t^HEUisrrvcjKSEvwtere 
-the W<)rd« are fis tiiie Figures or Images 
4&f all partic]alar&. 

And yet it may be doubted, how 
"far this rs true. For if Pictures and 
Images are all of them Imitations^ it 

'will 



ploifing. of Nouns ^ or VerbSy or Sentences composed out oj 
'i'hem^ m the i^x^j^^cmatipn <ff''Out SenimetUs X^ iUr^ ikug 
^mplo^d bmng founded not m Nature^ hiU i» PesUian^ 
4his he sfeenK to ft>ssess h%/*vs«^ of peotdmr eminence^ Acw 
t&use'Ite idvne of M morttd lieings -p&rti^es of -a Se^ 
which can move ttsetf^ mid ope f ale attifiddilij ; 90 thai 
even in the Subject of Sound his artificial Power shevH^ 
itself; as the various e^gant Compositions both in Metrcy 
end mthoiit - Meire^ •ebundantlt^ prove. Amman, de. 
Interpr. p. 51. a. 

It must l)e observed, that the operating artifidaUyj 
{In^yth rs^viycZs) of whicli jUnmonius here speaks, and 
which he considers as a distinctiTe Mark peculiar to the 
Buman'Soulj means something very difFe<"ent from the 
mere producifig works c^ elegance and design ,- else it 
''could never^ be a* mark ' of Distinction l}etween Man, 
and )many other Species of Animals, such as the Be€!, 
the Beaver, the SwaIlow,*&c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 18. 
158, 159, c<ic. 
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will follow, that whoever has natural f **• IH' 
faculties to iBiow the Origiaal, will by 
help of the same faculties know also 
its Imitations. But it by no means fol- 
lows, that he who knows any Being, 
should know for that reason its Greek 
or Latin Name.. 

The Truth is, that every Medium 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another s Contemplation, is either de-^ 
rived from Natural Attributes^ and then 
it is an Imitation; or else from Ac- 
cidents qmte arbitrary ^ and then it is a 
SyMBoi.W , 

Now, 



(.i>) A/«^c^fi/ ja TO OMOinMA t5 STMBOAOY, xafio<ro» to 
fAtv QiAotufMt rif ^va-iv dvrvif t5 wgoiyfAxros icarou to Jwarof 
d'TPsiycoyl^ta-Qxi fiaXiT»ty 7^ ex. cf/y |(p* ^(^h <xt;ro iJ^rMfrX»<ratt' 
TO yac^ Iv T^ siKOVt yty^Xf^fjUvn tS ^o/K^airHS o/xo/w/xa, 1/ [/.vt 9U 
to ipaXax^oy, Kf to ffi/xoK o^ to i^(I^BMX[A.ov t'^ti tS Sci/x^iXTtilry 
«x1bt' av fltwTS Xeyo/To elya; ofA.olcJiJi.ac' to Je y8 cu/u-CoXo*, 8toi ffi»- 
^eroy, (^/A^oTf^ft y<x^ o ^/Xo0io^^ avro ^Wf/M^tt) to oXov e^' 'li/MrSr 
i'%i;, ATt 9^ Ik ii>avns hpircifhifav r^s ^fAeri^xs Ivtvoitts' otov, rS 
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Ch.iii. Now, if it he allowed thiat in far 
the greater part of thin^, not any of 
their natural Attributes are to be found 
in articulate Voices, and that yet 
through such Voices ' things of every 
kind aie exhibited, it vwill fpUow that 
WoEDS must of necessity be Symbols, 
because it appears that they cannot be 
Jmitations. 

- But here occurs a Question, which 
deserves attention — " Why, in the coni-' 
" mon intercourse of men with men, 
<* have Imitations been neglected, and 

" Symbols 



ZfliAinylos' ^x®^> a^/x« p^ivtov fAM^vis, 

^ «A.Aa iJkvfi»,-'-A Representation or Resemblance 
^ers from a Symbol, in as much as the Resemblance 
aims as far as possible ia represent the very nature of the 
Jhingy nor is it in our pouer to shift or vary it. This a 
Representation intended for Socrates in a Picture^ if it 
^avenot those drcumstances peculiar to Socrates^ the baldy 
• the 
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•* Symbols pi'eferred,, although Symbols ^ HI 
** are only kiiown by Habit oir Institii- 
" tion,» while Inlitations are recogniztf 
" by a kind of natural Intuition ?'* — 
To this it may be answered, that if the 
Sentiments of the. Mind, like the Fea- 
tures of the Fiace, were immediately vi- 
sible to eyery beholder, the Art of 
Speech or Discourse would have been 
perfectly superfluous. But now, while 
<>ur Minds lie inveloped and hid, and 
the Bod}" (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itself, we are necessarily 
compelled, when we communicate bur 

Thoughts, 



the Jlat^nosedy and the Eyes projecting, cannot properly 
be called a Representation of him* But a Symbol or 
Sign (fqr the Philosopher Aristotle uses both names} is ^ 
icholly in our own power ^ as depending singly for its exm 
istence on our imagination. Thus for example^ as to the 
time when two 0*mies should engage^ the Symbol or Sign 
may be the sounding of a Trumpet^ the throwing of a 
Torchy (according to what Euripides says^ 

But when the flaming Torch was hurVd^ the sign 
Of purple fight^as when the Trumpet sounds^ &c.) 
or else one may suppose the elevating of a Spear ^ the dart^-^ 
ing of a Weapon^ and a thousand ways besides* Amman, 
In Lib. de Interp. p. 17. b. 
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€h.9t. Thoughts to convey them to each otheff 
ihrough a Meditm whick is corporeaiS^^ 
ilhd hence it id that all Signs, Marks^ 
Imitations,^ and Symbols * must needs 
be sensible^ and addressed as mch to 
the SemesS^ Now THfi' SE]srsE&y we 
know, nevet exceed their natural Li-* 
mits; the Eyie perceives no Sounds^; 
the Ear perceives no Figures nor Co- 
lours, If therefore we were to con-r 
verse, not by Symhoh but by Imitations; 
as far as. things are charactierized by 

Figure 



ifitnaivro $/' avrui rZf vonfjiArojf ayiiAMmiv aXXikats r» xj^iy" 
pMta* ^£flnf)q W cra^iAafft avi^iitrrxty ^/xnv }k^s 9iftxaXvnl»^9 
itQTut TO yes^ofy n^t'k^a'atf run lif9fiMrm, $i* m p^fMuvwt^ aX* 
^inXetts rai ^^oi'/iA»ra, Ammi nosM a corporis campage se* 
creti res vkissim ammi conceptiombus sigmficare posseni : 
cum auUm corporibus-iiwoktti sint^ perinde ae nebuld ipso^ 
rum intelligendi vis obtegitur : quodrca opus eisfuii nomi^ 
nibusy quibw res inter se sigmficarcnt. Jmmon. in Pr»« 
dicam. p. 1^^ a, 

^ (^'^ Quicquid sdndi possit in differenUas satis numero* 

sasj adnctionam varietatem explican^fim (modo dsfferen-' 

timUke sensui perc^ptibilef sint) fieri potest vehkidum com 

gOationum de homme in hominem. Bacbn, de Augm.* 

>Scient. VL 1. 

1 
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be necessarily tharo'. EigUTe and Cok)U0 "'"^^'^ 
ahKx Again, a» fuir a« they are char^^c** 
teriaed by Saundsv it wQuld fw thc^ 
same reason be thro' the Medium olF 
Sounds. The like may be said of all 
the other Senaes, the Imitation still 
shifting akxEkg. with the Objects imitated ; 
W« see.thcti hsm complicated such Imit^ 
tation would prove. 

If we set Language therefore, as a 
Symholj in opposition to $uch imitation; 
if we reflect on the Simplicity of the 
one, and the Multiplicity of the other; 
if we consider the Ease aiid Speed , w itb 
which Words are formed (an Ease which 
knows no trouble or fatigue; and a 
*Speed, which equals the Progress of 
our very Thoughts) if we oppose to this 
thp difficulty and length of Imitations; 
if we remember that some Objects are 
capable of jqo Imitations at all, but that 
all Objects universally may be typified 
by Symbols ; we may plainly perceive 

an 

* E-BTiflf «3fkfoi?Taf— See before^ p. 325. 
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Ch.ni. an Answer to the Question herepro-^ 
posed, " Why, in the common inter- 
^' course of men with men. Imitations 
^^ h?ivc been rejected, atid Sytobols pre^ 
>*ferred." 

HEN^cfi too we itiay perceive d Rea- 
son, why there never was a Language^ nor 
indeed can possibly he framed one^ to ex-- 
press the Properties and real Essences of 
things^ as a Min'our exhibits their Fi- 
gures and their Colours. For if Lan- 
guage of itself imply nothing more, than 
certain Species of Sounds with certain Mo^ 
tions concomitant ; if to some Beings 
Sound and Motion are no Attributes at 
all; if to many others, where Attributes, 
they are no Avay essential (such as the 
Murmurs and Wavings of a Tree during 
a storm) if this be true — it is impossible 
the Nature of such Beings should be ex- 
pressed, or the least essential Property' 
be any way imitated, while between the 
Medium and themselves there is nothing 

CONNATURAL<'*^. 

■ I - ..'... ■ t 

(«) See Vol. I. Treatise II. c. 3. p. 70. 
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It J3 true indeed, when Primitives Ch. HI. 
Were once established^ it was easy to 
IbHow the Connection and Subordina^ 
tion of Nature, in the just deductioti 
of Derivatives dnd Comppunds, Thus 
the Sounds, Water^ and. Fire*, bteing 
once annexed to those two Elements, 
it was certainly more natural to call 
Beings participating of the firsts Watr^i 
of the last. Fiery ^ than to commute thd 
Tertns^ and call them by the reverse.— ?- 
But why, and from what natural Con^ 
nectians the Primitives themselves might ^ . 
not be commuted, it will be found, I 
believe, diffitult to assign a Reason, as 
well in the instances before us, as in 
most others. We may here also see the 
Reason, why all Language is 
FOUNDED IN Compact, and not in 
Nature ; for so are all Symbols of which . 

Words are a certain Species. 

The Question remains if words are 

Symbols, then Symbols of what ? — 

. Z If 
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Ch.in. If itbeanswered,of THiNps, theQues-- / 
tion returns, of what Things ? — If it 
be answered, of the several Individuals 
of Sense, the various particular BeingSy 
which exist around W5— to this, it is re- 
plied, may be raised certain Doubts. 
In the first place every Word will be 
in fact a proper Name. Now if all 
Words are proper Names, how came 
Lexicographers, whose express business 
is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper N^-mes, or at least to ex.* 
plain them, not from their own Art, 
but from History ? • 

Ag A I N, if all Words axe proper NameSy 
, then in strictness no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if so, 
then, as Individuals are infimte^io make 
a perfect Language, Words must he infi^ 
nUe also. But if infinite, th^n incom-- 
prehensibk^ and never to be attained by 
the wisest Men ; whose labours in Lan- 
guage upon this Hypothesis would be 
as idle as that study of infinite written 

Symbolsj^ 
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%mbols, which ^Missionaries (if they Ch. ni. 
may be credited) attribute to the Chi- 
nese. 

Again, if all Words are proper Names j 
or (which is the same) the Symbols of . 
Individuals; it will follow, as Indivi- 
duals are not only infinite^ hut ever pas-^ 
singy that tlie Language of those, *who 
lived ages ago, will be as unknown now^ 
as the very v oices of the Speakers, Nay 
the Language of every Province, of 
every Town, of every Cottage, must be 
every where different, and every where 
changing, since such is the Nature of 
Individuals^ which it follows. 

Ag a I n, if all Words are proper NameSy 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will fol- 
low that in Language there can be no 
general Proposition, because upon the 
Hypothesis all Terms are particular ; not 
any Affirmative Proposition, because no : 
one Individual in nature is another. It 
remains, th^re can be no Propositions, 
Z 2 but 



S^y^ 
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Ch. in. l)ut Particular Negative^. Bijt if sajv 
then is Langu^^ iacq^f^We pf cow»t. 
municating General Affirmative Truth^-^ 
If so, then of communicating Demon^ 
strfition^^lf so, thei> of cbmmQnipating 
^mncf^j wljich are so maijy SysteiQs qf 
Depionstrationa — ^If »<), theij of cpjn- 
inupip?i.ting4r(* vhich are theTJieoreifl* 
of Science applied practically— ^If so, 
ve SihftU be little t>pj:teT for it eitjier ia 
Speculation or ip Practice.W And ^ 
much for this Hyppthesi§ j l^t us nqw 
try another. ? 

ly ^ORDS are x\Qi the SymboJls o^ 
external Particulars^ it follows of <jpurse^ 
they must be the' Symbols of our 
Ibj^as : For this is evident, if they are 

< i >». Il l' y i * I I ■; ; ■' . ' >^". ' ' ' I" ^. Jl! J " j J 'W i ••>. 

C«) The whele of EueUd. ( wIkm^ Bfements maj %e eaU 

affirmative. So froe are those V^rsfs, h'bweTcr ^arba* 

roQS as to their stile, 

^Uipgkvimn e$iex.lPariimbnri^ 
N€vc Negaimsy iv«|^ comluder^ si vis. 
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itot SyAfebls of thing* without^ thtfty cfth ^I^* 
ohly be SyilAbbte 6f iamething ttithin. 

KtHE'thtn the ^tofedtfon incurs, if 
SyitbolS 4>*-.liTE^iti', theA of \r If AT 
Idea* ?^Of S^t^Sf^iE lt)EAs.--.Be^ it 
«0j it0 What forlloWi^-^Evet'j^ thing in 
fact;, ^hieh b^ fo}hy#ed AlteAdy fr6m' 
the supposition of their bein^' the* 
Symbols of external Particulars; and 
Aat from this pkitt diid obvioufe I'^a- 
^oh^ tteCaHise thJfe^ sfeVeral tded»^ WMch 
PdfBiitilars iihptmt^ totiSt needi be as 
ifijmft ttttd mtitttble^ «*• thej arcf thetii^ 

If then Words are ridthet^ th6 Syra- 
}y<yh of external t^drtidtilai^s] nor yet of 
pattkula¥ Idem^ they cm be Si^mbol» 
of nothing else, except of ciBNB*AL 
Idbas, because nothing else, except 
th^^, remains.— Arid #hat do we thean 
by oilfiJRAL Ii>EAs-?-^We rtieati suci* 

*S AEE COMMON TO MAKY INDIVI- 
DUALS ; not only to Individuals which 
!Z 3 exist - 
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Gh.lll. exist now, but which existed in ages 
.pastj and will exist in ages future ; such 
for example, as the Ideas belonging to 
the Words, Marij Lioh^ Cedar. — Admit 
it, and what follows? — It follows, that 
if Words are the Symbols of such general 
IdeaSj Lexicographersmay find employ, 
though they meddle not with proper 
Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymousljfj but truly and essentially 
common to many Particulars^p^st presient 
and future ; so that however these Par- 
ticulars may be infinite^ and everjleetingy 
yet Language notwithstanding may be 
dejinite and steady. But if so, then at- 
tainable even by ordinary Capacities, 
without danger of incurring the Chinese 
Absurdity.* 

Again, it follows that the Language 
of those, who lived ages ago, as far as 

it 



* See p. 333, 339. 
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it stands for the same general Ideas^ may ^^^^ 
be as intelligible now^ as it was then.^^ 
The like may be said of. the same Lan* 
guage being » accommodated to distant 
Regions, and even to distant Nations, 
amidst all the variety of ever new and 
ever changing Objects. 

AgaiKj it follows that Language 
may be expressive of general Truths ; 
and if so, then of Demonstration, and 
Sciences, and Arts ; and if so, become 
subservient to purposesof every kind.cp 

JN'ow if it be true " that none of 
" these things could be asserted of Lan- 
" guage, were not Words the Symbols 
" of gefieraJr Tc?ca«*— aind it be further 
" true, that these things may be all 
" undeniably asserted of Language"-r* 
it will follow (and that necessarily) that 
Words ARE the Stmbols of gene- 
ral Ideas. 

2! 4 And 



C/^ See before Note C'^. 
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Cb. Ill . Aif » yet peihapa^ evea heiie ms^y be 
an Objection. It may be ur^d, if 
Words are the Symbols of gemnaJ^ 
Ideas^ Language may answer wett 
^ough the* purpose of Philosophers^ 
tsrho reasoB about general and abstract 
Subjects — but what becomes of the bu-» 
siness of ordinary Life ? Life we know 
k merged in a multitude of BarticuhrSj 
where an Explanation by Language is 
as requisite, as ill the highest Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to no other 
^ End. How then can this End in any 
respect be answered, if Language be 
expressive of nothing fiptrther than ge» 
neral Ideas? 

To this it niay be answered ; thM Arts 
s^urely respect the business of ordinary 
Life ; yet so far are general Terms feom 
being an Obstacle here, that without 
them no Art can be ratkmalhf explained. 
How for instance should the ifieasuring 
Artist ascertain to the Reapers the price 
of their labours, had not he first through 

, general 
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amfm that >ra^pfee.t * the ^ doctrine and 
pt »6tBc«^ 0f Measusfttioa? ? : 



pBuT suppose this not to satisfy a per- 
severing Objec.t»iw*su$)^jQae: ham. to: in- 
mst^ tbati admittiiig this: to? be tme^ 
ifii^were afiUm muUitUde of Qccm^ns^fovf 
mitmbfi pariicularizingj of which U wm 
' ii(4 possible for mere Gemruh to* he smi^ 
€€f^iible^^suppQBey I say,, such an Ob?* 
jection^, what should w^ answer ? ' - j ■> 
T^hat' thfii QjbjectiQji, masjust ; that it was 
n^iTesaary to. the. Perfection and Complex' 
tiofi o/'Languaqb, that it should be ox^ 
pres^ve of PAJiT.iCifiiAfia> as weU as of 
'iS^JBWERALs. We. must however add, 
that iU general Terms are. by far its 
moi^, e^cceilent and:^ essential Part, since 
fippB(i, these it deriyea "that comprehett^ 
*^ siy^e ^nivermlity^Ji^^ }Vi&t proportion 
*' of Precision aud PermanencCy without 
** which it could not possibly be either 
" learnt, or understood, or applied 
" to .the purposes of Reasoning and, 

^' Science ;'* 
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^.m. " Science;"— that ;?arficM/rfrTerntt have 
their Utility and End, and that there^ 
fore care too has been taken for a sup^ 
ply of these. 

One Method of expressing Particu- 
lars, is that of Proper Names. This 
is the least artificial, because proper 
Namef being in every district .arbitrarily 
applied, may be j^nknown to those, who 
know the Language perfectly well, and 
can hardly therefore with propriety be 
considered as parts of it. The other and 
more artificial Method is that of Defi- 
nitives or Articles,^^) whether we 
assume the pronominal^ or those more 
strictly %o called. And here we cannot 
enough admire the exquisite Art of 
Language, which, without wandering 
into infinitude^ contrives how to denote 
things infinite ; th^t is to say in other 
words, which, by the small Tribe of" 
Definitives properly applied to general 

Termsy 

* m i w i 'I ' ' ■ ■ ' % ' '■ ■ ■■ ' 

C^) See before, p. 7S, &c. ^33, &c. 
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Termsj knows how to employ these last, ChJiL 
tho' in number j/JmVe, to the accurate 
expression, of i9j/!m/e Particulars. 

To explain what has been said by a 
single example. Let the general Term 
be Man. I have occasion to apply 
this Term to thq denoting of some Par- 
ticular. Let it be required to fjxpress 
tliis Particular as . unknown ; I say, a 
Man — kno'^n; I say ,^ the Man — indeji-- 
nite ; any Man — definite; a ckrtain 
Man-^present and near; this Man — 
present and distant; that Man—rlike 
to some other ; such a Man — an inde- 
Jinite Multitude ; many Men — a definite 
. Multitude ; athousand. Meri — the ones 
of a Multitude^ taken throughout ; t v e r y 
Man^^^the same ones^ taken with dis^ 
tinctions; each Ma7i — taken in order ; 
first MaUj SECOND iHfl/i, &c. — the 
whole Multitude of Particulars taken col- 
lectively ; ALL Men — the Negation of 
this Multitude ; no Man. But of this 
we have spoken already, when we in- 
quire^^ concerning Definitives. 

Tub 
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Ch,iilr -The Stun of &\l is, tbat WoRi!^ft ah^ 
Tpftis Symbols of Ii>]eAS Bdtin oen^e- 

RAL ANl> PAftTrCULAR ; ^M Of THBS 
GE'NrERAL, PRIMARILY, EfSENTIAL- 
liYy AND rMMSl^lATEiY ; dt ' t'HE 
PARTlC0LAft, ONLY &fiCpNt)ARltYV 
A6ClDE*PTAtLY, AND MEDlAl'i^tY- 

Shouli> it be asked, " why has tjAA^ 
" guia^ge this double Gapaeity ?'* — May 
^we not ask, by way of itetUrn, Is it not 
a kind of recfprocal Comrneree, or Irt- 
tercowrse of our Ideas? Should it not 
therefore be framed, so as to expressr 
the whole of our Perception ? Now can^ 
we call that Perception intire and whole, 
which implies either iNtHii/LECTioN: 
without Sensation^ or Sensation with* 
out Intellection ? If not, how shOuW 
Language explain the whole of our Per- 
ception, had it not Words to express 
the Objects, proper to each of the tWQ 
Faculties ? 

To conclude— As in the preceding 
Chapter we considered Language with 

a view 
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a view to its Matter, so here we have f^^-^Q^^, 
considered it with a view to its Form. 
Its Matter is recognized, when it is 
considered us a Voice ; its Form, as' it is 
significant (^ our ^^vcral Ideas ; so that 
upon the whole it may be defined — ^A 
System of articulate Voices, the 

Symbols 0F0TJRlDSAS,Bt7T OF T0OSS 
FRIIircIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAli^ 
OR UNIVERSAL. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning general or universal Ideas. 

2l;ii- Much having been said in the pre- 
ceding Chapter about ceneeal or 
UNIVERSAL iBEASjit may not perhaj[)s 
' be amiss to inquire, by what process we 
come to perceive them^ and what kind of 
beings they are ; since the generality of 
men think so meanly of their existence, 
that they are commonly considered^ a» 
little better than Shadows* These Sen- 
timents are hot unusual even with the 
Philosopher now a days, and that from 
causes much the same with those, which 
influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged m Sense from 
their earliest Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of 
pursuit, but what either pampers their 
Appetite, or fills their Purse, imagine 

nothing 
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nothing to be realy but what may be ^^^l^* 
tasted^ or touched. The Philosopher, 
as to these matters being of much the 
same Opinion, in Philosophy looks no 
higher, than to experimental Amuse^ 
mentSy deeming nothing Demonstration^ 
if it be not made ocular. Thus instead 
of ascending from Sense to Intellect (the 
natural progress of all true Learning) 
he hurries on the contrary into the 
midst of Sense, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is lost in 
a Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. — 
Hence then the reason why the sub- 
limer parts of Science^ the Studies pt 
Mind, Intellection, and intelli- 
gent Principles, are in a manner 
neglected; and, as if the Criterion of 
all Truth were an Alembic or an Air- 
pump, what cannot be proved by Ex- 
perimenty is deemed no better thau 
mere Hypothesis. 

And yet it is somewhat remarkable, 

amid the prevalence of such Notions, 

1 , that 
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Ch.iv, tbat them should still temciiii two^ 
Sciences in fashion, and these having^ 
their Certainty of all the leaist contro* 
verted, which are not in the minutest ar^ 
tick depending upon Edrperiment. By 
these I mean Arithmetic, and Geo* 
M E T K Y /«> But to come to our Sjibj ec t 
concerning GEJSfE&At Ideas* 
' ' ' Man's 



(<^) The many noble Theorems (so usefal in Kfe, and 
so admirable , in themselves) with which these two 
Sciences so eminently abonnd^anstf otiginally from PAin* 
CfviEs^ TRX HOST oBTzous iMAGiNAltLi ; Principles^ lA 
little wanting the pomp and apparatus of Exfeeiment^ 
that they are self-evident to every one, possessed of corn* 
mon senses I would not be understood, in what 1 Bat& 
here said, or may have said, elsewhere^ to under lakie 
ExpERiKENT 5 whose importance and utility I freeljp 
-ac'.knowledge, in the many ci^rious Nostrums and choice- 
Receipts, with which it has enrii^hed the necessary Arts, 
of UiQ. Nay, I go farther— I bold aUJustiflable Ffd6^ 
ike in every kind of Subject to be founded in £x]?£iu« 
ENCE, which is no more than the result of mcm^ repeated 
Experiments^. But I must add withal, that the man who 
acts from Eocperienee alone j tho^ he act ever so well,, is 
hat an Empiric, or Qutuck^ and tlmt not only in Mcdidne^ 
but in every othec Subject. It is then only that we re-, 
eo^ize Art, and that the Empiric quits this name for 

the 
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Man's first Perceptions aieCb-IV. 
those of the Senses, in as much as 
they, commence from his earliest Infan- 
cy. These Perceptions, if not infinite, 
are at least indefinite^ and move fleeting 
and tramienty than the very Objects, 
which they exhibit, because they not 

only 



SciENcx, and is thence enabled to tdl us, not only, 
WHAT is to be done, but wht it is to be done ; for Art 
is a composite of Experience and Science , Experience pro« 
Tiding it Materials^ and Science giving them a Form. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus necessary 
to all PRii^cTicAL Wisdom, with respect to pure and spe- 
cuLATiTE Science, as we hare hinted already, it has not 
thejeast to do. For who ever heard of Logic, or Greo^ 
rnetry, or Arithmetic being proved experimentdly f It is 
indeed by the application of these that Experiments are 
rendered useful ; that they are assumed into Philosophy, 
and in some degree made a part of it, being otherwise no* 
thing better than puerile amusement. But that these 
Sciences themselves should depend upon the Subjects, on 
which they work, is, as if the Marble were to fashioa 
the Chizzle, and not the Chizzle the Marble. 

Aa 
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<5fe-I^ only d^pfeftd xipoh the tikitnct of those 
Dbjectfe, bilt bfecttiise they eanhot sub* 
sist, Withdxit theif ifAfntdiatt Presence. 
Heticfe thet^fbre it is, thkt there cdn b* 
M SinsttHm bf miktf Pitit^ot Fiiinf*^^ 
ftiid cohdeqtiently had the Soul no 
6thei- Faculties, thati thtSeym^, itttevet 
feould acquire the least Idea of TiM«iW. 

But happily for us we are not de- 
serted here. , We have in the first placfe 
a Faculty, called Imagination or 
FaStcy, which however as to its cner* 
gies it may be subsequent to Sense, yet 
is truly prior lo it both in dignittf B.nd 
use. This it is which retains the Jleet^ 
ing Porms oJtUngSy^ when Things thetn- 
seives are gone, and all Sensation at an 
>nd. 

, That this Faculty, however connect* 
ed with Seme, is still perfectly diflferent^ 

may 

~* ~~— "— " - ■ I ■■ ■ - ■^- , ^ ■ _ 

<»)See bafora, p. 105. See also, p. 112. Note (f). 

2 
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mfty b« seen fr<»n hence. We have an Cb>iy. 
fmagimtim of things, that are gone «n4 
extinct; but no such things can W 
made objects of Stm^tion. We hai« 
an easy command over the Objects of 
our Imagmatiorif and can* call them 
forth in ahnost what manner we please; 
but our Semations are necetsarj^ wh«a 
their Objects are present, nor can wf 
controul them, but by removing either 
the Objects, or ourtelve«^*^>. 

Aa2 As 



(«) Besides the distinguishing of Ssnsation from Ima« 
•IVATION, fiifere are two otli^er Facnlti^ of the Soul, 
which from thdr nearer alliance ought carefully to be 
distinguished from it, and these are MNHMH, and aNAM* 
WHXIS, MsMORT, and Recoi^lectiom. 

When we Tiew some relict of sensation reposed wkh^ 
JR us, without thinking of its rise, or referring it to an]/ 
Hnnbie OltfeSty this is Ph4kst or ImaoikAtiojc. 

When we Tiew some such rfikty and rtf^r U wOhal to 
Aat semibk Oi^y uhidi in Hm^ pad mu its ataoe and 
oripnal^ this is MficoRT* 

JUftljr 
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As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its business of Signature^ had it not 
^ Power to ret ahii as well as to receive; 
the same holds of the Sou L^5 with res- 
pect 



Lastly the Road, which leads to Memortf through a 
mriei of Ideas^ however cmmectedj whether faiiofwUy or 
casually J this is Recollection. I have added casuaUtfy 
as well as rhtionallj/^ because a casual connection is of- 
ten sufficient. Thus from seeing a Garment, I think of 
its Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence of Woods|{ 
thence of Timber ; thence of Ships, Sea-fights, AdmiralSi, 
Src. ' 

If the Distinction between Memory and Phamy be not 
sufliciently .understood, it may be illustrated by being 
compared to the riew of- a Portrait. When we con- 
template a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is the 
FvHraity such Contemplation is analogous to Phansy. 
When we view it with reference to the Original^ whom it 
represents^ such Contemplation is analogous to Me- 



We may go farther. iMAGiNAXtoN or I^ANSY^af - 
exhibit (af t»^r a manner) even thi?igs that are to come. It 
ifi here that Hope and Fear paint all their pleasant' and 
all'thoir.pc^fui Pictures oi FuiuritT/, But Memort Ii 
coafined in the strictest manner to the past, 

«.:,«J. Whsu 
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pect to Sense and Imagination. Sense Ch. iv, 
is its receptive Vovrer ; Imagination^ 
its retentive. Had it Sense without 
Imagination, it would not be as Wax, 
bpt as Water, where tho' all Impres- 
suons may be instantly .made;, yet. as 
spoil as made th^y . are as instantly 
lost. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
Sense (if we please) a kind of transient 
Imagination; apd Imagination on the • 

contrary a kind of permanent Sense^^\ 

A a 3 Now 



What yre have said may suffice for bur present pur- 
pose. He that would learn more, may consult Aristot. 
dc Jntmd^ L. III. c. 3, 4. and hi^ Treatise de Mem. et 
^Rcmimsc. 

(d) x/ roifwf IfVf 4 faviao'la uSt ay'yvot^t^atiAtr hi votTf h ifA4^ 
mv9 rSn Infyttvt rSh mt^i r« di<rBnr», 0499 rinrlov {lege rvww) 
r»» K, mw^uy^afiiiJM h rf tf^MTf mtaOnrmt^jtyxeiraX^iiAfjui rt 
rw wTTo t5 MJo-OnjS yttoyusims utrifftus, o j^ /x)j«Ti tS aio-OurS wot- 
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Ch: IV, ^5w ^s o^. f^t in vai* Teftture to 
walk upon the Riverv till the Frost 
ibitid the Current, and harden the jield- 
lYig Surface ; so does the Soitl in Vftife 
seek to exert its higher Powers, the 
Potrers I mean of RtASoif and Iir- 
^tetriECT, till iMAiiiNArioN first fii 
the fluency of Sek»e, and thus provide 
a proper Basis for the support of its 
higher lEtt^rgies. 



Kf tU rotSrov vtrwtf r\mv»y ^ANT ASIAN Ka>^n, Now what 
Thaksy or Imagination iSy we may explain as follows^ 
SV^mt^^oOMms^io befarmedmtkm us^ irom^the^fjfera^ 
ii4ns vf<mtSmises4tboiit semikkS^feds, m0ieStnpre$§im 
{as a 'were)^ar Pictutie in emr original S^atsomm^ Mng n 
relict of thai motion caused witkinus by the eaoteawl^m 
ject ; a relict y which when the external object is no longer 
pMieniy fifiintfm ^md Ss stM ppemrsaetiy Jhemjg^tsU mere 
^ imtfe^ wtdwkidh^iigf ^eitig ikus^em^ged, iecmms 
ffkti0im&fpvti^wing§fiApgtrry. if9m9aA;nwrtmfre^ 
Tict Mf(m Hwert) Smpres^m 'fUteyt^W^vefSY or iMA- 
cmATioK. Alex. 4phr6d. 4^ JtfdnA^ p. 1S5. % tM. 

Ma. 
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. Af TEH this manner, in the admira- ^^}^ 
ble Oeconopiy of the Wji»lp, ayre Natures 
subordinate made subservient to Jhe 
higher. Were there no Things externaly 
the Senses could not operate; were there 
no Sensations, the Imagination coulSlaot 
operate ; and were there no Imagination^ 
there could be neither JReaspning nor 
Jni$lkctimp such at Jeast as they ar^? 
found in Man, wlitere tii6y have their 
Intensions and Reniissions in alteiiiate 
«upQes$io]]i, and are at first nothlqg bet- 
ter, than a mere Capacity or Powfin. 
Whether every Intellecit begins thus, 
may Jpe pcrl^aps » question ; especially 
if there be any one of a nature more di^ 
vine, to ^hich " Intension and Remis 
" «oo and mere Capacity are un- 
^ knownW/' But not to digress. 

A a 4. It 



<^) See p. \e%. The Idfe^ Energy, or Manner of 
Mun's Existence is not a little different from tliat of the 
DsiTT. The Life of Man has its Essence in Motion* 

this 
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Ch. IV. It ig then on these permanent Phan- 
tasms that THE HUMAisr Mind first 

works, 



This is not only true with respect to that lower and ; 
subordinate Life, which he shares in common with Vege- 
tables, and which can no lotiger subsist than white the 
Fluids circulate, but it is likewise true in that lAfey 
which, is peculiar to him as Man. Objects fromwit&ovt 
Jirst move OMX faculties, and thence we move of ourselves 
either to Practice or Contemplation. But the Life or 
JSxiSTEKCE of.Gon (as far as we can conjecture upon so 
transcendent a Subject) is not only complete throughout 
Eternity, but complete in erery Instant, and is for that 
reason iMMtJTABLE and superior to all Motion. 

It is to this distinction that Avistqtle alludes, when h^ 
tell us — O^ you^ iMnwt Kirna^dis lr<y hi^tia, xXXm ^ otiumvlas' 

TToj IviAtraQoXos o tsrovuf or, 9^ i ^vcris n hoi^iim /AtraCoX^r « yaf 
«flrx;5, o«5* iirtHwis. For there is not only an Energy of 
Motion, 5m/ o/ Immobilitt ; anrf Pleasure or Felici- 
'ty exists rather in Rest than in Motion / Change of all 
things being sweet (according to the Poet) from, a principle . 
{^Pfovfty in thos^ who believe so. For in the same mffi^. 

ner 
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works, and by an Energy as spontane- p^^*. 
ous and familiar- to its Nature, as the 
seeing of Colour is familiar to the Eye, 

it 



ner as th^ bad man is onejickle and changeable^ so is that 
Nature bad that reqmreth Variety ^ in as much as such Na- 
ture is neither simple nor even, Eth. Nicom. VII. 14. 
^ £tbic. Eudem. YL sub.Jtn. 

It is to this UNALTERABLE N^TOBE X)P T^E DfilTY that 

Boethius refers, rw hen hfi sa^ys in those elegant verses, 

' . -* — Tempus ab JEvo 

Ire jubes stabilisque manens das ctrnda moveri,- 

From this single principle of Immobility, may be. de- 
rived some of the noblest of the Divine Attributes ; suoh 
as that of Impassive, Incorruptible, Incorporeal, ' 
&c. Vide -^m?o/. Physic. VIII. Metaphys. XIV. c. 6, 
7, 9, 10. Edit, Du Vol. See also Vol. I. of these Trea- 
tises, p. 262 to 266— also p. 295, where the Verses of 
Boetkius are quoted at length. 

It must be remembered however, that though we are 
not Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us some- 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can become supe- 
ripr to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

per- 
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Cb. IV- it difscorns at once what in >tA)jfv if 
ONE ; what in things viuhvij^a^ and 
DIFFER?:]^? h Biuii'AR ^nd the 
SAME^"/^, By this it comes to behold 

akind 



pcrm^inent^ and rational, the Mjgher we shall advance iji 
real Happiness and Wisdom* This is (as an antient 
writer says) — ^OfAoiW^r rS &tZ Kara, to ^warov, the be^ 
coming like to God, as far as in our power, ftns yiXv yof 

rt trts rotavTms- hz^ta^nt^^X^i- For io THE 6o»S (j9S 
says another antient) the whole of life i> one eonHnued hap* 
piness ; but to Men, it is so far happy ^ as it rises to the 
resemblance of so divine an Energy, 6ee PM^ in Thea^. 
tot. Arist. Eth. X. 8. 

* if) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, by ^hich it 
views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of tiie prinelfMl 
Acts of its most excellent Part. It i« diis renoves that 
impenetrable mist, which renders Ohjeeis of InteUigmce 
invisible to lower faculties. Were it not for this, even 
the sensible'W or\d (with the hdp of all otir Sensations) 
would appear as unconnected, as the words of «n Indent. 
It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor the Touch alone, 
nor the Odour alone, that ma^es die Rose, bnt it is 
made up of all these, and other attributes unite© ; not 
^mmknown Constitution of insensible Parts, but a/^sown 
Constitution of sensible Parts, unless we chuse to «x45r* 
pate the possibility of natural Knowledge* 

What 
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a kind of superior Objeiiits ; a neir Race Ch. iv. 
oi" Perceptions, more comprehensive 

than 



What tli£n percelyes this CoNSTiTvrioir or Union ? 
i^Can it ha mj of th« Senses ?^No one of these, w^ 
IcnoW; can pass the limits of its own province. Were 
"tile Smell to perceive the union of the Odour and the 
Figure, it would not onlj be Smell, but it would be 
S^ht 4il«o. It is the same in other instiAces. We 
must necessarily therefore recur to $om& bigb^z cox^ 
LficTiYE Power, to give us a prospect of Nature, eve^ 
in these her subordinate Wholes^ much mpre in that com* 
prehsnsive iVhole^ whose Sytapathy is universal, and of 
which these smaller Wholes are all up mpre thai^ 
Parts. 

JBut no where is this collecting ^ and (if I maj be aU 
lowed the expression) this unifying Power more jcon^ 
spicuous, than in the subjects of pure Truth. Bj 
virtue of this power the Mind views One general Idea^ 
in nunv^ Individuals j One Proposition in ma^jf general 
Ideas; One Syllogism in many Propositions; till at lengthy 
l)y properly repeatinj^ and connecting Syllogism wit^ 
Syllogism, it ascend into those Jbright and stea^ regiora 

JlfSciK^CE. 

Quas neque concuiiunt nmti^ nejue mbUa mmbis 
Jdsperguntf JS^. liucr. 

Eren 
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Ch.iv. than those of Sense ,^ a Race of Per- 
ceptions, each one of which may be found 



intire 



Eren negative Truths and negative Conclusions can- 
not subsist, but by bringing Terms and Propositions 
together, so necessary is this ijniting Power to evertf 
Species of Knowledge. See p. 3. 250. 

He that would better comprehend the distinction be- 
twe6n SENSITIVE Perception, and intellective, may 
observe that, when a Truth is spoken, it is heard by 
our Ears, and understood by our Minds. That these 
two Acts are different, is plain, from the example oY 
such, as hear the sounds, without knowing the language. 
But to shew their difference still stronger, let us 
suppose them to concur in the same Man, who shall 
both hear and understand the Truth proposed. Let 
the Truth be for example. The Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right Angles. That this b one Truth, 
and not two or maf^ Truths, I believe none will deny. 
Let me ask then, in what manner does this Truth be- 
come perceptible (if at all) to Sensation ? — The An- 
swer is obvious ; it is by successi?e portions of little 
and little at a Time. When the first Word is present y 
all the subsequent are abseni ; when the last Word is 
present J aXi the previous are absent; wh^n any of the 
middle Words are present^ then are there some absent^ 
as well of one sort as the other. No more e-zists at 

once 
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intir& and whale in the separate individu'- Ch. IV. 
ah of an infinite and, fleeting Multitude^ 

■' without 



once than a sin^e Syllable, and the Remainder as muc£ 
is not, (to Sensation at least) as tho' it never had been, 
or never was to "be. And so much for tiie perception 
of Sense, than which we see nothing can be more 
dissipated, fleeting, and detached, — And is that of the 
Mind similar? — Admit it, and what follows ?«-^it fol- 
lows, that one Mind would no more recognize one 
Truth, by recognizing its Terms successively and Apart, 
tiian many distant Minds would recognize it, were it 
distributed among them, a different part to each. The 
case is, eyery Truth is one, tho' ^s Terms are many. 
It is in no respect true, by parts at a time, but it is true 
of necessity at once and in an instant. — What Powers 
therefore recognize this Oneness or Unity F'-^Where 
even does it reside, or what makes it? — Shall we an- 
swer with the Sta^rite, To ll EN noIOTN rSro o NOYS 
cXAroy^-If this be allowed, it should seem, where Sen. 
sATiON and iNTEi^iECTioN appear to concur, that Sen- 
sation was of Many^ Intellection was of One ; that 
Sensation was temporary, dsvisibte, and successive; In* 
tellection, instantaneous^ indivisibk, and at once. 

If we consider the Radii of a Circle, we shall find 
at the Circumference that they are many ; at the Center 
that they are one. Let us then suppose Sense and 
MiNA to Tiew the same Radii, only let Sense Tiew them 

at 
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CLIV. withoui depaHing fr6m the unity and 
permanence of iU ozm nature. 



And 



At the Grcumference ; Mind at the Ccnjttr; ^nd hence 
we maj conceire, |iow these Powers diffef, eTcn 
vf\ete they jointly appear to operate in peroeptioo of 
the same object. 

There is another Act of the Mnfo, the Tery rt» 
Terse of that here mentioned ; an Act, by which it per* 
ceires not <me in man^^ but mam y in one. Thia is that 
mefdul SeparatioHj of which we haTe given some account 
in the first Chapter of this Bo^k ; that Resolution or 
Analysis which enables us to investigate ike Causes^ mi4 
Principles^ mid Eleniefiis of things. It is by Virtue of 
this, that we are enabled to abstract any particular At»> 
tribute, and diake it hg itself ihe Subject of philosophi- 
cal Contemplation. Were it not for this, it would be 
difficult for particular Sciences to exist ; because other* 
wise they would be as much blended, as the several At- 
tributes of sensible Substances. How, for example, 
could there be such a Science as Cjpticr, were we necessi- 
tated to contemplate Colour concreted uUh Ftgurcy two 
Attributes whieh the Eye can never view, but associated ? 
I mention not a muldtude of other sensible qualities, 
some of which still present themselves, whenever we look 
0^ any coloured Body. 

Those 
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Ant) thul vre Bee the Proeess by which ^^- ^^' 
w€ arrive ai gskeeal Ix>£as; for the 

Per- 



Thote two noble Seicsncei, AftitHMfiric and Geome* 
TEY, would ha?e no Basis to stand on, were it not for this 
^Sparaiive Power. They are both conversant about 
Quantity/ Geometry about continuous Quantity, 
Arithmeik about Discrete. Extension is essential to 
tOf^inmui Quantity, Monads, or Units, to Discrete. 
By 9e|)«i«tiA^ fVoHi tiH^ infinite Individuals, with which 
We Af^ ite^Hntnded, those infinite Accidents, by which 
Itey art All tf^nj^, we leare nothing but those simple 
Itnd pfiBFscTLT simtAti Units, which being combined 
malce Number, and are the Subject of Arithmetic-* 
Agftin, by separntitig Uom Body every possible subor. 
Aibatft Accident, atid Itatit^it nothing but its tripU tk^ 
Unstan of Lengih, BrowUkj mnd Thiehnesiy (of which 
ir«re it to be deprived^ it would be Botfy no longer) we 
IkVAft at thftt pure and unmixed Magnitude, the con^ 
tcfknplation of whose properties makes the Science of 
(hometfy. 

By the same analytical or separate Power, we inves* 
tigate Dtef iNiTiONS pf all kinds, each one of which is a 
denohped Word^ as tho same Word is an inveloped Defi^ 
nition. 

^ To conclttde««^lN Composition anb Ditision con. 

SISTS 
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Ch. IV. ^Perceptions here mentioned are in fact 
no other. In these too we perceive 
the objects of Science and real 
Knowledge, which can by no means 
be, but of that which is general^ arid rfc- 
finite^ and jixt<^). Flere too even In- 

dividualsj 



a|ist» the whole of science, composition making 
Affirmative Truth, and shewing us things under 
THBiR Similarities and Identities; Division making 
Negative Truth, and presenting them to us under 
their Dissimilarities and Diversities. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a Question. — 
If all Wisdoni be Science, and it be the business of Sci« 
encc as well to compound as to separate j may we not say 
that those Philosophers took. Half of Wisdom for th« 
JVkolcy who distinguished it from Wit, as if Wisdom 
' only separated^ and Wit only brought together ? — Yet 
so held the Philosopher of Malmsbury^ and the Author 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding* 

(s] The rery Etymologies of the Words EniZTHMH, 
Scientia, and Understanding, may serve in some de« 
gree to shew the nature of these Faculties, as well as of 
those Beings, their true and proper Objects. HmZTH- 
MH ^*^I0/Al^r«i, ^tx TO EFII XTASIV x!) o^ov ruv VT^xyiAtxriLV 

ayiit 
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dividuaht however of themselves un- Ch.yv. 
knowabie, become objects of Know- 
ledge!, 



' ii yoi^ Ivifm/M.)! «7«^i r» KaOnkti i^ aiAtreivlura tcxraytftrew 
Science f£ni£THMH) has its name from bringing us (£111 
2TASIS) To^oME Stop and Boundary of things, taking 
us awai^from the unbounded nature and mutability of Par* 
Oculars ; for it is conversant about Suljects^ that are ge» 
neral, and invariable. Niceph. Blem. Epit. Logic, 
p- 21. 

This Etymology giren by Blemmides^ ttni long be« 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originftlly 
froin Plato, as may be seen in the following account of 
it ffotn his Oratylus, In this Dialogue Socrates, baring 
first (according to the Heraclitean Philosophy, which 
Cratylus faroured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
witji a Tiew to that Flow and unceasing Mutation, sup- 
posed by Heraclitus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his System, and begins to ^ymologtze from 
another, which supposed something in nature to be per^ 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
XxovuiAev W, «S oivruit afUXaSoitrts fff^wrov /m,cv tbto to oro/xa 
rijv EniLTHMHN, is a/xf iC^Xov cr^ )^ puS^Xw Sotxt a^fAahof 
rt on I2TH2IN iS/i^py EFII toTs 'aqiyyMO'i r^y "^^y^^t ^ ^^' 
arviAirt^ipi^rat, Let US consider, then (says he) some ff 
the very Words already examined; and in the first place, 
Bb the 
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Ch- IV. ledge, as fur as their liature will per^ 
Hiit. For then^ only may any[ Partit^ 

Idr' 



the Word Science ; how dtsputahte is this (as to its for* 
mer Etymology) hew much more naturalhi does it appear 
to signify, that it Stops the Soul at things, tbmthai 
it is carried afiout with thqm, Plajt. CratyL p. 437. 
Edit. Serr. 

The disputable Etymology, to ^hich he here allu4e$, 
Dpas a strange one of his own making in the former part 
of the Dialogue, adapted to the flowing System of fforo- 
ditus there mentioned. , According; to this nbtion,. h# 
had deriYcd En.ISTHMH from tvterOcti zniijJmr^ asif i| 
kept along with things, by perpetually /o/te»|«^ them in 
their motions. See Plato as before, p. 412.. 

As toSciENTiA, we are indebted to Scaliger for the 
feliowiag ingenious etymology. Ratiociwatio motus 
qiddam est : Scientia, quies : unde et nomen^ turn apwt 
Grmcos, turn etiam nostrum. Ua^d t© EIU I2TAX0AI, 
EnrSTHMH. SisUtur enim mentis agitatio, et fit species 
in ammo. Sic Latinum Scientia, on ymrou SXE2IS TOT 
ONTOX* Nam Latiniy quod mmen ei^tis simplex ab u^u^ 
abjecerunt atque repudiarunt^ omnibus activis partidpOs 
idem adjunxerunt. Audiens^ ayt^m Sn. Sciem^ cy^JSn i*. 
Seal, in Theopbr. deCausis Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 

• 4 » The 
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hstr b© aaid to be known, wjien by assert*^ Cfc. iv. 
ing it to be a ilion^ or on Ammol^ or tb« 
B b 2 like. 



Tli^ IS^^^h Word, IJnde^stani»jkg; meaus not sq 
jproperly Knowledge^ as that Faculty of the Souly wheire 
Knowledge resides. Why may we not then imagine| 
Aat the fr^ners of this Word intoided to refHre^ent it as 
a }mi of im B9si^% m whio^ th» fair Structure! of 
Sciences was to rest, and which was supposed to stanb 
,UNDER them, as their immoTeable Support. 

Whatever may be said of these Etymologies^ whether 
tiiey are true or false, they at least prove their Authors 
to have considered Sciencs and Ukdebstandikg, not 
sa^eting powers of Perception, like Sense, but rather 
astffetf^, permanent, and durdbh CoHPRBHEHSioifs. — 
But if so, we must somewhere or other find for them 
eertatn «^eac^, permanent, and durable Objects; since 

if PeUCSPTION of amy KIHD BB mPTEEEKT FROM TfiS 

TfiJN6 PERCEIVED, (whether it perceive straight 9M 
crooked, or crooked as straight ; the moving as fixed, 
or the fixed as moving) such perception must of nb- 

CESSITT BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. The foUowiug paS. 

sage from a Greek Platomc (whom we shall quote again 
hereafter) seems on the present occasion not without its 

weight — El Ifi yvftJo-if «xf<Css*«j« Tins dtffB-natvs, tm av 9^ yvoj* 
r« oiKifi^i^iqot ruv »i<r9nr«i*v. If there be A Knowledge more 

' accurate 
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Cb. IV. like, we refer it to some such compre^ 
hensivcj or general Idea. 

Now it is of these comprehensive 
and PERMANENT* Ideas, the ge- 
nuine Perceptions ofpureMind, 
that Words of all Languages, howeirer 
different, are. the Symbols. And 
hence it is, that as the Perceptions 
include, so do these their Symbols co:- 

press^ 



' accurate than Sensation there must 'be certain objects of 
sitch knowledge more true than objects of Sense. 

The following then are Questions worth considering, 
— What these Objects are ? — Where they reside ? — And 
how they are to i be discovered ? — Nof hy experimented^ 
Phihsophy it is plain ; for that meddles with nothing, but 
what is tangible, corpore^rl, and mutable— nor eten by 
the more refined and rational speculation oi Mathematics ^ 
for this, at its very commencement, takes such Objects 
for granted. We can only add, that if they reside in our 
own Minds, (and who, that has never looked there, can 
affirm they^do not ?) then will the advice of the Satirist 
be no ways improper,. 

NEC Te QU-flBSIVERIS EXTRA. 

Pers, 
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press^ not ihts or that set of Particulars,^^- ^' 
only^ hut all indifferently^ as they happen 
to, occur. Were therefore the Inhabi- 
tants of Salisbury to be transferred to ^ 
Yorh^ tho' new particular objects would 
appear on every side, they would still 
BO more want a new Language to ex- 
plain themselves, than. they would want 
new Minds to comprehend what they 
beheld. All indeed, that they would 
want, would be the local proper Names; 
which Names, as we have said alrea- 
dy*, are hardly a part of Language, 
but must equally be learnt both by 
learned and unlearned, as often as they 
change the place of their abode. i 

It is upon the same principles we 
may perceive the reason, why the dead 
Languages (as we call them) are now 
intelligible ; and why the Language, of 
modem England is able to. describe 
B b 3 antient 



t Sup. p. 845, 54(5. 
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Ch. IV, Afitkvit Rome; and that ofantient Rome 
to describe modern Sngland^K But of 
these matters we have spoken before. 

§2: Aiil> now having viewed tht 
ProcesSj ly which we acquire general 
Ideas^ let us begin anew from other 
Principles, and try to discover (if we 
Can prove so fortunate) whence it is that 
these Idem originally dmie. If we can 
succeed here» we nday discern perhaps, 
what kind of Beings they «rc, for this at 
present appears somewhat obscure. / 

,. Let 



^^) As far as Human Naturcy and the primary Genera 
both dfSuhstanoe and Accident are ihe s^ame in all places, 
aad have !>ee]i so thro' all ages : so far M Lgnguagei 
ahare one conunon Identity. As far as peculiar 
species qf Substance occar in different' regions; and 
mnch rnori^, as far as the positive Instittntions qf rdig^tnts 
Mi dffU fcHUks are every tohere ii^^ereni ; so far each 
Jjtmguage has its pepnliar DivtEsit y. To the Causes of 
.Diversity here mentioned, may be added the (Ustinguishm 
ing Character and Genius of every Nation^ concerning 
which we shall speak hereafter. 
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Let us suppose any man to look for Ch. iv. 
the fiiBt time upon ^ome Work 9/ Art^ 
as for example upon a Clock ; and 
having sufficiently viewed it, at length 
to depart. Would he not retain, when 
absent, an Idea of wlmt he had seen ?; — 
And what is it^ to return Mch Ideaf^^ 
It is to haioe A FoEM iNTsajsTAL corres'- 
-pondent to the external; Only with 
this difference, that the Inttmal Form is 
devoid tf the Matter; the EsteHind is 
united with it^ being seen in the metal^ 
the wood, and the like. 

Now if we suppose tiiis Spectator to 
view many such Machines^ and not sim- 
ply to view, but to consider every part 
of them, so as to comprehend how these 
parts all operate to one Eiid, hte might 
be then said to possess a kind of in- 
telligible Form, by which be would 
not only understand, and know the 
' Clocks, which he had seen already ^ but 
every Work also of like Sort, which he 
might see. hereafter. — Should it be 
B b 4 asked, 
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Ch. IV. asked, ** which of these Forms is prior j 
" the External and Sensible^ ^or- the In^ 
^' ternal and Intelligible f tHe Answer 
is obvious, that the prior is the Sensible. 

Thus then we see, there are in- 
telligible Forms, which to the 
Sei^sible are subsequent. 

But farther still—If these Machines 
be allowed the Work no^ of Chance^ but 
of an Artist, they must be the Work of 
one, who knew what he was about. And 
what is it, to work^and know what one is 
about? — It is to have an Idea of what 
one is doing ; to possess aTorm intert 
NAL, corresponding to the external, 
to which externa tit serves for an Exem- 
plar or Archetype. 

Here then we have an intelligi* 

:'BLE Form, .which is prior to thb 

SENSIBLE Form; whichy being truly 

prior as well in dignity as in time, can no 

more 
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more become subsequent^ than Cause can Ch. IV, 
. to Effect. 

Thus then, with respect to Works 
of Art, we may perceive, if we attend, 
A TRIPLE Order of Forms; one Or- 
der, intelligible and previous to these 
Works ; a second Order, sensible and conr- 
comitant; and a third again, intelligible 
and subsequent. Af||r the first of these 
Orders the Maker may be said io work; 
thro' the second, the Works themselves 
exists and are what they are ; and in the 
third they become recognized^ as mere 
' Objects of Contemplation. To make 
these Forms by different Names more 
easy to be understood; the first radLj h^ 
called THE Maker's FoiiM ; JfAe se^ 
cond^ that of the Subject; and the 
thirds that of THE Contemplator. 

Let us pass fromlierice to Works of 
Nature. Let us imagine ourselves 
viewing some diversified, Prospect; " a 
♦* plain, for example, spacious and fer^ 

'' tile; 
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Cb. nr. ^* tile ; a rivef winding thro' it ; by the 
" banks pf that river, men walking, and 
" cattle grazing ; the vieW terminated 
" with distant hills, s^ome craggy, and 
" some covered with wood/' Here it 
is plain we have plenty of Forms na- 
tural. And could any otte quit s6 
fair a Sight, and retain no traces of 
what he had bieheld ?-^And what is it, 
io retain trncet of ffkat one has beheld f 
— It is to have certain Forms inter- 
NAL correspondent to the extern At, 
and resembling them in every thing, 
except the being merged in Matter/ And 
thus, thro' the same retentive and co/- 
kctive Powers, the Mind becomes 
fraught with Forms natural^ as before 
with Forms ar/i/?cia/.— Should it be 
asked, " which of these natural Forms 
^* are prior ^ the Erternal ones viewed by 
" the^ Senses^ or the Internal existing in 
** the Mifidf the Answer is obvious, 
that the prior are the ExternaL 

Tuvs 
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Thus therefore in Nature^ as wdl Ckiv* 
as ia Art, tubrb ar& iNTEttiai^ 

BLB FORMS/WUICH TO THfi SSNSIBi;* 

ARB SUBSEQUENT. Hciice then we 
see the meaning of that noted School 
Axiom, Nil est in Intellectu qtcad 
non pritis fuit in Sens u; an Axiom, 
which we must own to be so far allow- 
able, as it respects the Ideas of a men 
Contemphtor. 

But to proceed somewhat farther— 
Are natural Productions made bt 
Chance, or by Design ? — Let us ad*f 
mit by Dengn^ hot to lengthen our in-^ 
quiry. They are certainly* more ex- 
quisite than any Works of Art, and 
yet the$e we cannot bring ourselves to 
suppose made by Chance. — ^Admit it, 
and what follows ?^—W^ must of neccssi- 
ty admit a Mind also^ bemutc^E^iQlx 
impiies Mind, wherever it is to befowui^ 
Allowing therefore this, what do we 

meaii 

♦ Arist dip Part. Animal* L. I. c. X. 
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Ch. IV. mekn by the Term, Mind ? — ^We mean 
somethings which^ when it acts^ knows 
what it is going to do'; something stored 
with Ideas of its intended Works^ agreea^ 
bly to which Ideas those Works are fa^, 
shioned. 

That SUchExEMPLARS,PATTERNS, 

Forms; Ideas, (call them as you 
please) must of necessity be, requires na 
proving, but follows of course, if we 
admit the Cause of Nature to be a 
Mind,' as above mentioned. For take 
away these, and what a Mind do we 
leave without them? Chance surely 
is as knowing, as Mind without 
Ideas; or rather Mind without 
Ideas is no less blind than Chance, 

The Nature of these Ideas is not 
difficult to explain, if we once come t(i 
allow a possibility of their Existence, 
That they, are exquisitely beautiful^ va^ 
rious^ and orderly, is evident from the 
exquisite Beauty, Variety, and OrdeF^ 

seen 
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neen in naturar Substances, which are Ch.iv* 
but their Copies otJPiciures. That they 
are mental is plait^as they are of the E$^ 
sence of Mind,* and consequently no 
Objects to any of the Senses^ nor there- 
fore circumscribed either by Time or 
Flace. . 

^Here then, on this Syst^em, we have 
plenty of Forms intelligible, 

WHICH ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL 

Forms sensible. Here too we see 
that Nature is not defective in her 
TRIPLE Order, having (like Art) her 
Forms previous, her Concomi- 
tant, and HER Subsequent®. ' 

That 



<0 Simplidus^ in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls i}^e first Order of these intelligible Forms, 
ra la^l rvis fA«fl«{fa;y, those previous to Participation^ ^nd 
at other times, i l^u^fAivn xo/vo-nj?, the transcendent Uni^ 
versality ox Sameness; the ^ecowc? Order he calls roih 
fAiSi^gtj those which exist in Participation^ that is, those 
merged in Matter : and at other times, he jcalls them 
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Ch. IV. That the previtms may be ^"iw//y ao 
called is plain, because they ai^e asen>». 

tialfy 



i KaranrttyixBtn xo/yonif, the subordinate VmversaHty or 
Sameness ; lastly, of the third Order he says, that tiiey 
have no independent existence of their own, but tfaat-^ 
Vfjiitf a^tXovrts aivri , ly rous rtfi.iri^ais hvotais, km9 iecvri 
vinrno^t^v, roe ourselves abstracting theni in our own Jma^ 
ginati^ns^ have given them ^j/ such abstraction an existence 
0^ €f them^lves. Simp, in Praedie. p. 17. In anoih^r 
place ke sajs, im a lai^uage somewhat mjsteariemt, 
yet still conformabJe to the same cloctrine— Mwot» 5» Tg*»- 
^oy XvirliOTt ro KOivot, ,ro t^h l|o}^/xEyoy ru¥ xad' i%a^»^ ^ oitr^p9 
Trns h dvroTs jtotvornrof, xdrm rif ^t/ay lavrS fvatv, uairtf tc^ 
TWf ^ici^o^Smrof xctvee. riv «7oXy«i J? ^^oXv^tf — ^ivn^v Jt l^n 

A^^^sVia'f v^/o-ra/Acyoy, vo-n^oysvisof — Perhaps therefore zee 
must admit a teiple Order of what is Universai. 
AND THE Same; that of the first Order, transcendent and 
superior to Particulars, which thro* its uniform nature is 
the cause of that Sank&ftess existing in them, as thro* its 
multiform pre^ccnception it is the cause of their Droersity 
'^that of the second Order, what is infused from the fir si 
universal Cause into the various Species of Beings, and 
which has its existence in those several Species — that of the " 
third Order, what subsists btf abstraction in our own Un^ 
derstandings, being of subsequent origin to tlie other two. 
IWd. p. 21. 

To 
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iiali^ prior tool} things ehe. The whole Ch;lV. 
VISIBLE Wo ELD exhibits nothing 

more 



To Stmplidus vre khall add tbe two following Qaota-i 
Horn from Ammonius and Nieephorus Blemmidesj which 
we hare ventured to transcribe, without regard to theit 
uncommoh length, as they so fully establish the Doc« 
trine here adTanped, and the works of thf se authors are 
net easy to he procuve^. 

'Ax<MiAK, 1^ ypnqob ta«XX« mat^xwtlp.vm:' o ^t. SakIu^^^ <^^^* 
yi^iTv Ttf( %n^lu 'Zji^ur t^tftf ^ Tit tuaaXBiit i^ SMtnt/ttif®* 

«a»f* ivrS to «tWft;i»« rf hmwl^. *H ro/W fl^^faTiV i5 1» tm 
fcx-roX/tt ^jysrfff FIFO TfiN nOAAON tltxr ii^U rws wif/w*, 
EN TOi:^ nOAAOIS* %ltht^ lim¥%iof, rS a'mof^i»i»f*,i»ii, EHl 
TOI2 nOAAOIZ, j^ v5tf©y»iBif. TSr<? 5» «wowVI« ?^ kri tw» 

T« fjavrftrv 'Bja^O'^tiyfjuarat' oloVf eotuv av9§uvo9, ty(ti to fiooff " 
va^ satyrcyrS irfO^uvtSf zr^os o a^o^aJy, cxdcyTaf tffoiir. 'E/ ol 
ris hrotiin Xiyw>, ws «x ha^ tara^a tw Atuf/.ta^yv rat iiSu, aix-niru 
Tovroky us'o Aviid,te^os ^vfJi'ta^tt, v h^ojs rx W avri 5ij/x/- 
v^yifjLtfcty n we l/So;;. ^AAX* li ftlx ^ti li^us, «k ay 5»7pt*«f yijcrf/* 
T<V y»f , ^IXAa;y ^joiiio-Eiy tI; »y»08/ o fxiXXu 'CJOthv ; i y«f , wf » 
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Cb. IV. more, than so many passing Pictures* of* 
^these immutable Archetypes. Nay thro' 

these 



(^verity iXoyta ^v¥(kyAL ^aotu' (oden j^ itoiii^ii ^vcts, «x Ipi^ivHO'ii 
yvu^iKoJs ru ytyw(Mvu) 'Ei J« ri xaO' «^<> Xoyixif tjonTj ot^ifsrit 
ztoivrwt TO yiyyo/Aevoy vv* a^rS. '£i Totwv (jlvi xft^oVj « jcatoc 
eif^^uirof, o ©so^ voif/^ ol^s ro vv* avrS yiyvo/xevoy* 1/ ^i oJ^ip i 

elJoy If t« A^jjut/s^yw wy o cv t« c^dcxlt/XiM rvnos* Kf >Jytrat t5t» 

T» il^or npo TnN noAAnN, >§ x^'f's-o* w IW . *Eri ^f t» 

tlJoj t5 dtd^anra >^ l» rorf x«d* IsWroy dt9^uvotSj its ri, h rots 
xn^ois tKlwuiJMTar 9^ Xlytrott r» rotSivjrat EN TOIZ nOA- 
A0I£ f%att, i^ »%ii^i^oii Tni vK-ns. &tmdafMwt ^s rns tMToi 
pA^^i dv9fivi^. ort vjdifrts ro avro tldos rS dfB^tfVts Sx"^** 
(^is lirl r5 t;$-c^ov Ixdovror, 9^ ^taa-at^ive ret wn^tou) dftfMtl^dfuBat 
dvrl if r^ hacfoiet' 0^ Xiy^rati rSro EFII T012 nOAAOIS^ S70VP 
ft,fr« r« jcroXXa, 9^ vrt^ytfis^o InttlUgatur annulus^ qui aU* 
Cujusj utpote AchiUia^ ifnaginem imculptam kabedt : mnUa. 
inmper ceroB sinty et ah annulo imprimantur : veniat de^ 
imk qnispiam^ videalque ceras omnes unius annuli imprest' 
sionr Jormatasy annulique impressionem in mente contmeat : 
sigillum annulo imcuiptum. Ante mu.lta dicetur : in «?- 
rutis impressum^ in, multis : quod vero in illiusy qui ilh 
venerat inteUlgmtiA rcmanserii^ pqst Mt'LfA, et poster- 

rivs 
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these it attains even a Semblance of Cb. IV. 

Immortality, 



rius genitum dieetur. Idem in generibus et fortnis intel^ 

ligendum censeo; etenim ille optimtts procrtator mundi 

DeuSf omnium rerum formas, atque exempla kfi^ct apud 

se: ut 9% hominem efficere velit, in Aominisformam, quam 

habetf intueatur^ et ad illkts exemplum cateras faciat 

omAes, At si quis restiterit^ dicatque rerum formas apud 

Great or ein non esse: quaso ut diligent er attendat: Opim 

ftx^ fua faciif vel cognoseitj vel ignorat : sed m, qui 

nesciety nunquam quicquam /octet : quis enim id facer^ 

aggreditur^ quod facer e ignorat ? Nequt enim facultfttc 

quddam rationis experte aliquid, oget^ prout agit naiura 

(ex quo conficiturf ut natura etiam agat^ etsi quw faciat 

non advertat:) Si vero ratione quadam aliquid facit^ 

quodcunque ab eo factum est omnino cognovit. Si igitur 

Deus non pejore ratione^ quam homo^ facit quidj quit 

fecit cognovit : si cognovit qua fecitf in ipso rerum for* 

mas esse perspicuum est. Formes autem in opifice sunt 

perinde ac in annido sigillumj hcscque forma ante mult a, 

et anmlsa a matsrid diciiur. Atqui hominis species in 

unoquoque homme est, quemadmodum etiam sigUla in 

ceris ; et in multis, nee avulsa a materid dicitur* At 

cum singulos homines animo conspicimus^ et eandem m 

unoquoque formam atque ^igiem videtnus, ilia effigies in 

4nente nostrd insidens post multa, et posteriu^ genita 

dicetur : veluti in illo quoque dicebamus, qui multa sigiUa 

tn cerd uno et eodefn annulo impressa conspexerat, Ammon. 

in Porphyr. Introdnct. p. 29. b, 

Cc 
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ages 



Myotlttt ^f rat yiim J$ t« t'tlv TIVO TON nOAAHN, EN 
TOIZ rf<§KAOI£, Bill TQlt nOAAOI£- eloy InoilaBu Xf 

rmro juixet ^laivoiav, Tl ii.h St 0^^«y<rii^oy rvvu^f^ai • >Xytrat 
nPO TnW nOAAHN- to J* |y Tor^ xuf/o<f, EN TOIZ nOA- 
AOIZ* rd $E 1$ a^vruv xaraXn^dlv, }^ j^r« ^iavotav £&vXft;s 
wror«», Eni TQI2 nOAAOIZ. "OwTwjr 8» )^ t* Y«ii )^ r« 
^f[3i9 n?0 TOII no A AON f^l^t t<o-/y. ix T^ Aii/^<a^yw, -j^»t4 t^j 
'^VT^H^i; Xoy«s' «f to; 0ea; y^^ oj ^ouogro^o^ Xo«)(0« T«/y oiirA;y 
huatlcjs tJfpv^tT^XAO^f kaG' Hf Xoyas o vnt^iffi^ ra oAt vw^ 
1^ ta^dfpim iy ma^riyoiytf p^f'fixeveu ^i Xiywlau r« ykn )^ ra 
^iJu EN TOIS nOAAOir, JioTi h toTj xar« fjJ^^ avB^dnrotg 
TO t5 htB^uJifii |TJ« {fi, ^ ror? x«Ta fjL%^^ hfvjois ro t& /•7r?r« 
jT5®-* Iv dfO^slfTrois 5«, j^ Joto^j, j^ Tor? oixXots^' ^wo/f to yiv^ 
iv^iOKtrai tMV roiisruv el^a^t, owe^ If? to ?^oy* x«t» Torr (patois 
0^5 j^ Tojj ^a;o^uTo/j to x«^oX/>cftrTs^ov yiv^, to di(rOinrtKow, 
r|iTflt^8T«<: orj/Kfl^^flsyrAJi, 2l^ ,^ rijy ^i}rii;i, '^ewgerT^/ to. I1m.\J/v- 
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ages to be specifically one, aralJ Ch.iv. 

C c 2 those 



Sra> i^if ^N* TOIS flOAAOIZ v^irnixs rei it^n 7^ r« yhn. K«- 

aitB^uifonmrx^ Ix ^t ra;y xd&r^^ yA^^ Hwufv uvriv rqy J^rvortir^, )^ 
^TA/roy xftOoAtf avd^wvoy/?^ royx^doAtt tWvov cviyoii0'a/ )^ ro kot 
QoXh ^Zo9 <x ro/y K»9t)6»T» rZ Xo^^ avitetyayur t^ ro x«9oAtf «<^- . 
(?9rixoyy 9^ TO xa^Av tfA>)/v;^oyy 9^ ro ttmBoXa ^vpMy ^ r^y x4»0oX<- 
' xa;r«n}y w/af l{ ivireetn ovTAoyto'iiJi.tv^f o roiZros U tJ 
ItxurS ^tavot^ ra yhn ^ rot iH^vi diXus virir^O'iv EIILTOIS 
nOAAOIB, T«Tf s"/, /xir« t« ^oXk» j^ vfijf oyeyaJy. Genera verb 
et Species dicuntur esse A»tTE mult A, in multis, post 
JMULTA^ r/if puta^ intelligatur sigillum^ quamlibet Jiguram 
hahensy ex quo multce cerce ejusdem figartt sint participes, 
et in medium aliquis has proferat^ nequaquam praviso sigil- 
lo. Cum aufem vidisset eas ceras in quibus^gura exprU 
mitur, et animadvert isset crnmes eandem Jiguram participare^ 
et qua videbantur mulfce^ ratione. in unum coegisseiy hoc in 
mente teneat. Nempe sigillum dicitur esse species ante 
MULTA ; ilia vero in ceris, in multis ; qu<B vero ab iisjde" 
sumitury et in mente immateriali^er subsistit, post multa. 
iSfic igitur et Genera et Species ante multa in Creatore 
suritf secundum rationes efficientes. In Deo enim rerum 

effectrioes 
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^^- tihdse infinite particular changes, that 
befal it every moment^^. 

May 



effect ricti rationes una et simplidter prcsexistunt ; secun- 
dum quas rationes tile supra^suhstantiaiis omnes res et 
preedestinavit et produxit. Existere autem dkuniur Ge- 
nera et Species in multis, quoniam in singulis kominibus 
hominis Species^ et in singulis equis equi Species est. Tn Ao* 
minibus csque ac in equis et aliis animalibus Genus invenitur 
hdrum specierunif quod est animal. In animalibus etiam 
una cum Zoophytis magis universale Genus, nempe sensiti- 
vum exquiritur. Addiiis vero plantisy spectatur Genus ani-. 
rnatvm' Si verb una cum animatis quisquam velit perscru* 
tari etiam inanimata, totum Corpus perspiciet^ Cum autem 
entia incorporea conjuncta fuerint its modo tract at is, appa- 
rebit primum et get^eraUssimum Genus. Atque ita qutdem 
IN MULTis subdstunt Genera et Species. Comprehendcns 
verq quisquam e^ singulis kominibus naturam ipsam hu- 
manam, et ex singulis equis ipsam equinaWf atque ita uni^ 
versalem kominem et universalem equum consideransy et 
universale animal tx singulis ratione colligens, et universale 
sensitivum, et universale Qniipatim, et universale corpus, et 
mQ^imh universale ens ex omnibus colligens^ hie, inquamt in 
mid mente Genera et Species immaterialiter constituit 
Eni TOIS nOAAOIS, hoc est, post multa, et posterius 
genita. . Niceph. Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam 
Alcin. in P/a/o/ifc. Philosoph. Introduc. C. IX. X. 

(*J The followitig elegant lines of Virgil are worth 
attending U), tho' applied to no higher a Subject than 
Bees. 

'1 ' Prgo 
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May we be allowed then to credit Cb. IV. 
those speculative JMen, who tell us, ^^it 



C c 3 



z$ 



Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminus ceci 
Excipiat ; (neque enim plus septima dudtur <Btas} 
At Genus im^cortals mavet— — ^. IV. 

The same Immortality y that is, the ImmortaUtif of the 
Kindy may be' seen in all perishable substances, whethei* 
animal or inanimate ; for tho' individuals perishj th$ 
several Kinds still remain. And hence, if .we take Timb> 
siA denoting the system of things temporary j we may col* 
lect the meaning of that passage in the Ttmaus^ where 

the philosopher describe Time to be f/iwrr^* «i£i^ 

|y f»< %ar a^jO/xov JSo-av atiftav iixofdc. ^termtotis in uno 
permanentis Imaginem quondam, certis numerorum articu* 
Us progredientem. Plat. V. III. p. 37. Edit. Serran. 

We haye subjoined the following extract from Boe»> 
thiusj to serve as a commentary on this description of 
Time.. — ^iBxERinTAs igitur est, interminc^ilis vitet tota 
simul et perfecia possession Quod ex ccUaiume tempora^ 
Hum clarius liquet. Nam quidquid vivit in tempore, id 
prcesens a prateritis infutura procedit : nihUqutest in tern*- 
pore it a constitutum^ quod totum vita sua: spatium pariter 
possit amplecti ; sed crastinum quidem nondum apprehendity 
hesternum vero jam perdidit. In hodiern^ quoque vita wm 
amplius vivitis^ quam in illo mobiH transitorioque momenta. 

Quad 
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PV^" *' i^ iii thesi perynanent and comprehen-- 
^' give FgRMB that the Deity views at 
" oncCy without looking abroad^ all pos- 
" si ble produ ctions both present^ past^ and 
'^future — that this great and stupendous 
" View is but a View of himself ^ where all 
*^ things lie inveloped in their Principles 
^' and Exemplars^ as being essential to the 

'^ fulness 



Quod igitur Temporis patitur coniitionemy licet iliudy sicMt 
-de mundo ctnsuit Aristotelts, nee capetnt unquam esst^ nee 
dt^inaty vkaque ejus cum temporis infinitate tendatw, noM^. 
dum tamen tak est, ut aterMum esse jure credatur. No$t 
«itim totwn simul infinitct licet vita spatium comprekendHf 
<xtqae complcctitur^ sed futura nondum transactajam nan 
kabet. Quod igitur interminabiHs vitce pknitudinem totam 
pariter cmnprehendit^ acpossidet, cui neque futuri quidquam 
4ibsitj nee prwteritijluxerit^ id jeternum essejvre perhibe^ 
fur : idque neccKe est^ et m compos prwsens sihi semper 
mssisterc^ et infinitatem mobilis temporis habere prcesentem. 
Unde quidam non recte, qui cum audiunt visum Piatoniy 
mutfdum kunc nee kabuisse initium^ nee habiturum esse de- 
fectum^ hocmodo conditori conditum*mundumJieri colter 
fUim putant. Aliud est enim per iNTERHiNABiLfiM DUck 
viTAM, (quod Mundo Plato tributt) aliud intermikabi- 

LW YITJE TOTAM PAJHTER COMPLEX AM ESSE PR^SENTIAM, 

^od Drcinct Mentis proprium esse manifestum est, Neqttt 

enhn^ 
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'^ fulness &/ Aw ufimml Inidkdioitf' ^^^ 
-^If *o, it will be pi-opet that wfe ihr^H 
the AsSofti before mefitioiifed- Wfe 

g^wod won pni/5 fuit in iNTELLEtiif. 
For tho' the contrary may be true with 
respett to Kn6w^l6dge rfitftbf huinin, 
yet never can it be true with tespefct td 
C c 4 Know^ 



efUrfi Deus cenditis tehns antiquiof Tfideri ithti ttmpbtik 
quantitatCy sed smplicis potius proprktate natura. HvK^ 

ENIM TITiB IMM0BILI8 PR£S£NTA&IUM STATUM, IVVmi* 
TUS ILJuE TEMPORALIUM RERUM MOTVS IMITATU&; CUM' 

que earn effingere^ atque (square non possity ex mmobilitate 
d^it in tnotum ; ex smpliatate pr{t$Mtice dtcrtBek tfiid* 
Jinitamfuturi ac proeteriti quantitatem ; et, cum totam pa^ 
Titer vitoB stuc plenitudinem nequeat possidere^ hoc ipso^ qudd 
(diquo fnodo nuttquam esse desinit, illud^ quod irhplere atqut 
expfifHeN non potest^ aliquot enuB^cidttuf ctmUlari, aiHgafts 
s€ ad qualemcunque proeseiitiafn htifus txigui volucritque 
momenti: qua, quoniam manentis illius PRiSSENTUS 
QtJANDAM gestAt imagimem, quibuscumque contigerii, id 
ptmtat', ut esse videantur. Quoniam vero manere non 
p^tuttf tK^niium Temporis iter arnpuit ; eoque modo foe* 
turn est, nt coxtinuaret vitam sundo, aijus phnitudi^ 
nem complecti non vaiuit fermanendo, Itaque, &Ci De 
CoQsalat. Philosoph. L. V. 
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9^ ^; Knowledge universally, unless we give 
Precedence to Atoms and lifeless 
Bol)Y, making Mind, among other 
things^ to be struck out by a lucky Con- 
cauv^e, 

. § 3. It is far froiiji the 'design of this 
Treatise, to insinuate that Atheism is 
the Hypothesis of our latter Metaphy- 
sicians. But yet it is somewhat re- 
markable, in their several Systems, 
bow readily they admit of the above 
Precedence. 

For mark the Or4er of things, ac- 
cording to their account of them.-^ 
First comes that huge Body the sensi- 
ble World. Then this and its Attributes 
beget sensible Ideas. Then out of sen- 
sible Ideas, by a kind of lopping and 
pruning, are made Ideas intelligibky 
Zi>hether specific or general. Thus should 
they admit that Mind was coeval 
with Body, yet till Body gave it Ideasy 

and 
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and awakened, its dormant Powers, it Ch. IV. 
could at best h%ve been nothing more, 
than ascyrt of jd^ad Capacity ; for in- 
nate IDEAS it could not possibly have 
any. . • 

At another time we hear of Bodies 
so eaceedingly fine, that their very Exi- 
lity makes them susceptible of sensalibn 
and knowledge ; as if they shrunk intp ' 
Intellect by their exquisite subtlety, 
which rendered them too delicate to 
be Bodies any longer. It is to this no- 
tion we owe many curious inventions, 
such as subtle Mther^ animal Spirits^ 
nervous DuctSy Vibrations^ knd the like; 
Terms, which modern Philosophy, 
upon parting with occult Qualities has 
found expedient to provide itself, to 
supply their place. 

But the intellectual Scheme, which 

never forgets Deity, postpones every 

- thing corporMl to the primary mental 

^ Cause 
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Ch. IV. Cause. It is het^e it look* fOf the ©rigid 
of intelligible Idelts^ even 6f those, 
which exist in hufnan Gaptidtifes.^ For 
tho' sensible Objects may b^ th6 des* 
tined medium, to awaken the donnant 
JEnergies of Man's Understanding, yet 
are those Energies thefnsdy^* flO more 
contained in Sens^^ than the Explosion 
of a Cannon, in the Spark which gav* 
it fire ». ♦ 



■»i**i*il^ii I I I I I I I I I I > i>.^<M«fc»4ii^h^*ii— *<^*iM^« 



ro The following Note isf taken ff otA a Madtiscri^t 
Commetitarj of ihB Plaionit Oli/mpiadonu^ (qtiOted b^. 
forcf, p. 371.) upon the PhiBtlQ of Plato ; which, tho' per- 
haps some may object to from inclining to the Doctrine 
erf Platonic Reminmence, yet it certaliiiy gites a bettet 
account how ftt the Senses assist iii the afi^uidtid't' of 
Sdertce^ than we can £nd giyen hj Yulgar Philosopherfi^, 

OvS«VoTf yot,^ rak yj^i^si) jc ^tvri^x oi^you iq itrlat ho't xut 
K^strlweifr h dt h7t^ raTs lyxvx^iots i^iryi^a^ «iW9f0'^i, J^ eif* 
y-nv hvuit T^» aiia-Oyio'if rrts 8<ir/$-ii/xt}s-, Xi $o/x,fy avr%9 «f X*^' ^X 
u)s tsoivirmnv, <»AX* is l^sBt^tt^av t^h ^it.^k^a» '^v^ii^iU oimyuwi-'y 
nv Twv xosdeXtf — x«t« ravlmf ^l rw Ifvotav st^rjrat i^ ro h T/- 
fJkxtVf or; S/ o-4/sa;f ^ otaoris roTfjr ^i\90'o^ias liroflo-afAtBa yh^^ 
^loTi Ik rSri dtc^riov us AyaiiAfna-tv »^ixvBiA.e9», 'Phose filings^ 

•which w^e infer 107^ and secondary ^ are by no means the 
2 ^ Principles 
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In short ALL Minds, that are, are Ch.iv. 
Similar aud Congenial ; and so 

too 



Principles or Causes of the more excellent ; and though we 
mdmit the common inierpretations^ and alfow Sense to be 
' a Principle qf Science, we musty hotcever^ call it a Prin* 
cq)ley not as if it was the efficient Cause, but as it rouses 
our Soul to the RecoUecion of genaralldeas — According to 
the same voay of thinking is it said in the Timoeus, that 
through the Sight and Hearing zee acquire to oursehet. 
PhUosoph/y because zee pass from Objects of Sense to Re« 
MUf iscEN CE or Recollection. , 

Aud ia another passage he observes — "£«»$« y»^ oofb' 

^^Dfjiim viaro rm di^hrSt dvafiufumffXMrat Zf f v^ fxii XoyAnr, 
9^ rirns €f^ai?^Ktrat. For in as much as the Soul, by con*- 
taimng the Princes ofaU beings^ is a sort of omnifobm 
Representation or Exemplar j when it is roused by 
olljects of Sense^ it recollects those PrindpleSp which it 
contains zoithin, and brings them forth. 

Georgius jSemistus^ otherwise called Pletho, . writear 
upon the sailae subject in the following manner. T^y 4^ 

h i«vtJ tcx^tf, « «» roTf dtoMoTs «x«ff<. To h rtXtirtfct *5to 

If ly f 9 avTtTf, Oif S' av fc^itf/xS «AXo9i oy avr^t f | rnvrvif havotTa-- 

9*r 
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Ch. IV. too are their IdeaSy or intelligible Forms. 
Were it otherwise^ there could be no 
intercourse between Man and Man, or 

(what 



ras ysif liftv^tTs tm ^of^Stif ^yi /xi %9ruv oMC wruf fMV^ aXKv9 
^£ aar aXXuf hyxt ovit9ia'tt§ rtwSy s Kara ro o^doy yiioyAias. 
AitVtaBai 5f «9' ^'f^f*^ rtvos <l>v<rtus woXXaJ tri xplriows re iy 
riXsvri^xs »^KSty ttJ -vj^yxj to riXeurs^ov tSto rijv Iv roTs ater' 
invclik Xoyw*. Those who suppose Ideai. Forms, sai^ that 
the Saul^ when she assumes^ for the purposes of Science^ 
thos^ proportions, which exist in sensible objects j possesses 
them with a superior accuracy and perfection y than thnPt6 
which they attain in those sensible objects. Now this superior 
Fejfection or Accuracy the soul cannot have from sensible 
Greets, as it is in fact not inihem ; nor yet tan she conceive 
it herself as from herself^ without its hating existence any 
where else. For the Soul is not fanned so as* to conceive that, 
which has existisnce no where^ since ecen sUch Qp(nionSy as 
are false, are all of them compositions, irregularly formed^ 
not of mert Non^BeingSy but of 'various real Beings^ one 
with another. It remniiis therefore that this Perfect iony 
which is superior to the Proportions existing in sensible ob^ 
jectSy must descend to the Soul from some other Nature, 

WHICH IS BY MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PER- 
FECT. Pleth. de AristoteL et Platonic. Philosoph. Diff. 
Edit- ^'aris 1541. 

The rOAQi or Proportions, of vfcich Gemistius 

here 
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(what is more important) between Man ch. iv. 
and God. '-^'^^^ 

For 



here speaks, mean not only those relatiye Proportions 
of Equality and Inequalky^ which exist in Quantity, 
(such as double, sesquialter, &c.) but iu a larger sense, 
they may be extended to mathematical Lines^ Jingiesy 
Figures^ &c. of all which Aiyoi or Proportions^ tho* we 
possess in the Mind the taiost clear and precise Ideas, 
yet it may be justly questioned, whether any one of 
them ever existed in the sensible world. 

To these two authors we may add Boetkiusj who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Mind or Inw 
TELLECT, wholly dlstiuct from Sensation^ and indepen- 
dent of it, at length concludes, 

H(EC est efficiens magis^ 

Longh caussa potentior^ 

Q^iam qua. materias modo 

JLmpressas patitur notas» * 

Pracedit tamen excitans^ 

Ac vires animi movensy 

Vivo in corpore passio. , 

Cilm vel lux oculos ferity 

Vel vox aureus instrepit ; 

Turn MENTIS YiGOB excitus, . 

QuAS INTUS SPECIES TENET, 

Ad motus simileis vocansy 
Notis appUcat exteris, 
Intro RsuMQUE reconditis 
FoRMis miscet imagines, 

De Consolat. PhUosoph. L« T. 



^^irv^»^ 
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Ch. IV. For what is Convtrsatioa between 
Man and Man ? — It is a mutual inter- 
course of Speaking and Hemnng. — ^To 
the Speaker, it is to teach; to the Hear- 
er, it is to learn. — ^To the Speaker, it is 
to descend from Ideas to Words ; to the 
Hearer, it is to ascend from Words to 
Jdeas.-^If the Hearer^ in this ascent, 
can arrive at nD Ideas, then is he said 
not to understand i if he- ascend to Ideas 
dissimilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he said to misunderstand.'^What then is 
requisite, that he may be said to nn- 
derstand ?—Thsit he should ascend to 
certain Ideas, treasured up within him- 
self\ coirespondent and similar to those 
within the Speaker. The same may be 
said of a Writer and a deader ; as when 
any one reads to-day or to-morrow, or 
here or in Italy y what Euclid wrote in 
Greece two thousand years ago. 

Now is it not marvellous,, there should 
be 50 exacts an Identity of our Ideas^ if 
they were only .generated from sensible 

Objects, 
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Objects* infinite i» number, ever chajag- ^J^;J^- 
ing, distant in Time, distant in Place^ 
and no one Particular the same with 
awyQtb^r? 

Again, do we allow it possible for 
Gop to sigi^ify hi^ ^iH to Men; or for 
M*1S to signify their wants to God ?--< 
Jn both thes© case» there must be an 
I4entity of I(k«^j or else nothing is done 
either one way or the other. AViienbe 
thqn do these qommon Identic Ideas 
come ? — ^Those of Meuy it seems, come 
all from Sensation. And whence come 
God** Jdeqs .^— Not surely from Sensation 
too ; fox this we can hardly venture to 
affirm, without giving to Body that rw-^ 
table Precedence of being prior to the In^ 
tellecpion of even God himself — Let them ^ 
then be original; let them be connate^ 
and essential to the divine Mind.— rli 
tbis be. true, is it not a fortunate Event, 
that Ideas of corporeal rise^ and others 
of mental^ (things derived from subjects 

so 
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Ch. IV- so totalltf distinct) should so happihj cq-- 
incide in the same Wonderful Identity ? 

Had we not better reason thus upon 
so abstruse a Subject ? — Either all 
MiXDS have their Ideas derived; or 
all have them original; or some have 
them original^ and some derived^ If all 
Minds have them derived, they must 
be derived from something, which is 
itself not Mindy and thus we fall insen- 
, sibly into a kind of Atheism. If all 
have them original, then are all Minds 
divinCj an Hypothesis by far more 
plausible than the former. But if this 
be not admitted, then must 07ie Mind 
(at least) have original Ideas, and the 
restTiave them derived. - ^ow suppo- 
sing this last, whence are those Minds, 
whose Ideas are derived, most likely to 
derive them? — From Mind, or from 
Body? — From Mind, a thing homo- 
geneous; or from Body, a thing hetero^ 
geneous? From Mind, such as (from 
the Hypothesis) has original Ideas ; or 

from 
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from Body, which we cannot discover f^- rV; 
to have any Ideas at all? W— An Exa- 
jninatioix of this kind, pursued with 
accuracy and temper, is the niost pro- 
bable method of solving these doubts. 
It is thus we shall be enabled witji. 
more assurances to decide, whether we 
are to admit the Doctrine of the^Bp^. 
curean Pqety 

. ' • . ' " ^ 

CoRPORBA lif ATV HA animum constarcy 
animan^que ; 

or trust th^ Mantuan Bard^ when he 
$i^gs in divine Rumhers,, 

Jgnem est dtis vigor y ^^ c^i-esti* 

OEIGO 

S^minibus.-^ — -^ 

But 



• (I) NOTN re ^'^h^a,UA ymSr vsusyoL^h r^ ANOHTA 
NOTN y&m(roi ; No B6j>r produces MiND tfor howshoul4 
Things devoid 6f M|nd produce Mind ? S.dlu8t cfc 
J)iis et Mumi)^ c. & 

Da 
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Ch.iv. But it is now time, to quit these 
Speculations, Those, who would trace 
them farther, and have leisure for such 
studies, may perhaps find thi^mselves 
led into regions of Contemplation, af-* 
fording them prospects both interest-^ 
ing and pleasant. We have at present 
said as much as was requisite to our 
Siibjieot, and shall therefore pass fron^ 
hence to our concludiug chapter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 

Subvrdination of Intelligence — Difference 
of Ideas^ both in particular Men^ and 
in whole Nations — Different Genius of 
different Languages — Character of the 
_ English," the Oriental, the Latin, iind 
the Greek Languages — Superlative Ex-' 
Qtllence of the Last^-^Conclusion^ * 

Original Truth C«), having the Ch. v, 
most intimate connection with the 5W- 
I>d 2 preme 



r«) Those Philosophers, whose Ideas of Being and 
Knowledge are derived from Body and Sensation,^ hare ^ 
short method to explain the Nature of Tbuth. It is a 
factitious thing, made by every man for himself; whict 
comes and goes, just as it is remembered and forgot ; 
which in the order of things makes its appearance the^ 
fast of any, being not only subsequent to sensible Ob- 
ject^, but even to our Sensations of them. According 
to this Hypothesis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, and are hq Ipiiger j otheirs, that will be, and have 
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Ch, V, ppeme Intelligence, may be said (as it 
were) to shine with unchangeable splen- 
dor, enlightening throughout the Uni- 
verse every possible Subject, by nature 
susceptible of. its benign influence.— 
Passions and other obstacles may pre- 
vex^t indeed its efficacy, as clouds and 
.vapours may obscure the Sun ; but it- 
/ self neither admits^ Diminution^ nor 
Change^ because th,e Darkness respects 

only 



not been yet; and multitudes, that possibly. may neTer 
exist at all; 

But there are other Reasoners, who must surely hare 
had very different notions ; those I mean, who represent 
Truth not as the last^ but the^^r*^ of Bteings ; who call 
it immviable^ eternal^ omnipresent ; Attributes,, that all 
indicate something more than human. To these it must 
Sippear somewhat strange, how men should imagine, th^t 
a crude acpount of the method how they perceive Truth, 
was to pass for an account pf Truth itself; as if to de- 
scribe the road to London^ could be called a Descriptiop. 
of that Metropolis. 

For my own part^ when I read the detail about Sensa- 
tion and Reflection, and am taught the process at large 
how my Ideas are all gene^ated^ I seem to view the hu* 

Wtan 
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bnly particular Percipients. Ambng ^^ 
ihe^e therefore we must look for igno« 
ranee and erro»r, and for that Suhordi^ 
nation of Intelligence^ which is their na-* 
tural consequence. 

We have daily experience in the 
Works of Art, that b. partial Knowledge 
will suffice for Contemplation^ tho' we 
know not enough, to profess ourselves 
Artists. Much more is this true, with 
respect to Nature; and well for man^ 

Dd3 kind 

■■ I ■■ ■ ■■ . ■ J I ■ ■ , ■ ■ »■> 

man Soul ia the light of a Crucible, Mrhere Truths lard 
produced by a kind of logical Chemistrj. They may 
conMst (for aught we know) of natural materials, but 
are as muck creatures qfour awuy as p, Bolus or Elixir. 

^If I^fUon by his IJRAiJiA iiitended to represent 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much more an* 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 

. .--Heao^nly bom ! 

Before the hills appear* dy or fountains JhjaD^d^ 
Thou with eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy Sister ; and with her didst play 
In presence ofth* cdmighty Father ^ pleased 
With thy celestial Song. — ^ P. L. VII. 

See Prorer6* VIII. 22, &c. Jeremiah^. 10. Marc» 
Antonin, 1%. 1. 
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Chi V. kind is it found to be true^ else neref 
ceuld vre attain any natural Knowledge 
at all. For if the eo^stittUive Froportiom 
of a Clock are so &ubtle^ that few con- 
ceive them truly j bt>t the Artist him- 
self ; what shall we say to those seminal 
proportions, .which make the essence 
and character of every natural Sut^'ect? 
—Partial views^ the Imperfections of 
Sense; Inattention/ Idleness, the turbu- 
lence of Passions ; Education, local 
Sentiments, Opinions, and Belief, con- 
spire in many instances to furnish us 
with Ideas, some too general, some too 
partial, and (what is worse than all this) 
with many that aire erroneous, and con- 
trary to TTruth. Thesait behoves us to 
Correct as far as possible, by cool sus- 
, pense and candid examination. 

ToSu (pqst/Sv, 

And thus by a connection perhaps 
little expected, the Cause of Let te as, 

and 
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ietn<} that of Virtue appear to co-in* ^J^-^i 
tide, it being the business oi^ both fo 
examine mr Ideas^ and to amend them by 
, the Standard of Nature and of Truth W. . 

In this important Wafk^ we shall be 
led to observe, how Nations, like sin-* 
gle Men, have Xh&ix peculiar Ideas ; how 
these peculiar Ideas become the Ge-* 
Kius. OF THEIR 'Language, since 
the Symbol must of course Correspond 
to its Archetype (],^ i how the widest Na*- 
D d 4 tions 



<^) How iisefal to '6amc ^titsct^ and indeed to 
Knowledge in general, a GitAMMATicAt. Disquisition 
into the Etymology and Meaning of Woftns was esteem* 
ed by the chief and ablest Philosophers, may be se^ by 
(^onsultiilg PliUo in his CrcUylus ; Xenoph, mem. IV. 5, 
6; Arrian. Epict. I. 17. II* 10. Marc. Anton. III. Hi 
V. 8. Xi S. 

(c) HOOrZ XAPAKtHP jj-, »» fl?*9^«5*» Aoros. Stob. 
Capiuntur Signa hand levia^ sed observaiu digna {quod 
fortuBse qmspiam non putarii) de ingerdis et moribus popu^ 
lorum et nationum ex Unguis ipsorum. Bacoil. de Augm« 
Scient VI, 1. Vid. etiam. ^niil. L. XI. p. 675. Edit. 
Capperon. Diog. L. I. p. 58. et Menag. Com. Tusti 
Di/ip.Y.16. 
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Ch. V. tions,' having the most and best Id^a^ 
will consequently have the feesi.and 
most copious Languages \ how others, 
whose Languages are motley and com- 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countries different Arts and 
Practices, discover by Words, to whom 
they are in deb ted for Th i n g s . 

To illustrate what has been said, by 
a few examples. We Britons in our 
time have been remarkable borrowers, 
as our multiform Language may suffici- 
ently shew. Our terms in polite Lite- 
rature prove, that this camefrom Greece ; 
our Terms in Music and Paintings that 
these came from Italy \ our Phrases in 
Cookery and War^ that we learnt these 
from the Trench \ and our Phrases in 
Navigation^ that we Were taught by the 
-Flemings and Low Dutch. These many 
and very different Sources of our Lan- 
guage may be the cause, why it is so 
deficient in Regularity and Analogy. 
Yet we, have this advantage to compen- 
sate 
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sate the defect, that what we want in Ch. V* 
Elegance^ we gain in Copiousness^ in 
which last respect few Languages will 
be found superior to our, own. 

^ LfeT us pass from ourselves to the 
Nations of the East. The (^ East-^' 
.ern World, from the earliest days, has 
been at all times the Seat of enormous 
Monarchy. On its natives fair Liberty 
never shed its genial influence. , If at 
any time civil Discords arose among 
them (and arise there did innumerable) 
the contest was never about the Form of 
their Government; for this was an ob- 
ject, of which the Combatants had no 
conception;) it was all from the poor 
motive of, who should he their Master, 

whether 



(^'} At» yaf TO ^'ikiTiurspot tlnat roi iOv ot /X8y Bei^Qat^ot ru* 

Tfl» JefiT^oTix^y af X'^v, sJev ^v<Tys^oc.ivo\rts. . For the Barba- 
rians bif being more slavish in their" Manners than the 
Greeks, and those of Asia than those of Europe, submit 
to despotic Government without niurmiiring or discontent. 
Arist. Polit. III. 4. 
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Ch- v> whetHer 9 Cyrw« or an ArtaxerxeSf A 
Mahomet or a Mustaphdi 

Such was their Condition, and what 
was the consequence ? — ^Their Ideas be- 
came consonant to their servile State, 
and their Words became consonant to 
their servile Ideas. The great Distinc* 
tion, for ever in their sight, was that of 
Tyrant and Slave ; the mdst unnatural 
one conceivable, and the most suscept 
tible of pomp, and empty exaggeration* 
Hence they talked of Kings as Gods, 
and of themselves, as the meanest and 
most abject Reptiles. ^Nothing was 
either great or little in moderation, but 
every Sentiment was heightened by in* 
credible Hyperbole. Thus tho* they 
Sometimes ascended into the Great and 
Magnificent (^^^ they as frequently dege* 

nerated 



M The truest Sublime of the East may be found lA 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principatl eapse is 
the intrinsic Greatness of the Subject^; there treated ; 
the Creation of the Universe, the Dispensations of di< 
TineTrovidence; &c. 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bamhasi. Ch. v^ 
The Greeks tM of Asia became infected . 
by their neighbours, who were often at 
times not only theirneighbours, but their 
masters ; and hence that Luxuriance of 
the Asiatic Stile^ unknown to the chaste 
eloquence and purity of Athens. But 
of the Greeks we forbear to speak now^ 
as we shall speak of them more fuUy^ 
when we have first considered the Na-^ 
ture or Genius of the Romans. 

And what sort of People may we pro- 
nounce the RoMAKs?-^A Nation en* 
gaged in wars and commotions, some 
foreign, some domestic, which for seven 
hundred years wholly engrossed their 
thoughts. Hence therefore their Lan* 
GUAGE became, Uke their Ideas, copi-* 
ous in all Terms expressive of things 
political^ and well adapted to the pur-» 
poses both of Historj/smd popular Elo-^ 
^t^nce*— But what Was iheirPhilosophi/? 
— As a Nation, it was none, if we may 
credit their ablest Writers. And hence 
the Unfitness of their Language to this 
1 Subject; 
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Ch. V. Subject J a defect, which even Cicero i*- 
compelled to confess, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes Philoso- 
phy himself, from the number of terms, 
which he is obliged to invent ^A Vir-^ 

gil 



See Cic. de Fin. I. C. 1, 2, 3. III. C. I, ?, 4. &c. 
int in particular ,Tusc, Disp, I. 3. where he says, PHi- 
tbiO'PHikjacmt usque ad hanc ceidiem^nec utlum hahuit lu* 
men Literarum Latikarum ; quceillustrandaetexcUan* 
da nobis est ;ut si^ &c. See also Tusc. Disp. IV. 3. and 
Acad. I. 2. where it appears, that till Cicero applied 
himself to the writing of PMo^o^^^, the Romans hsid 
nothing of the kind in their language, except some mean 
\ performances of Amitfanius the Epicurean, and others 
of the same sect. How far the Romans yfere indebted 
to Gcero for Philosophy, and with what industry, as 
irell as eloquence, he cultivated the Subject, may ' be 
seen Aot only from the titles ' of those Works that are 
now lost, but much more from the many noble ones 
still foY'tunately preserted. 

The Epicurean Poet Lucretius, who flourished near- 
ly at the same time, seems by his silence to have over- 
looked the Latin writers of his own sect-; deriving all 
his Philosophy, as well as Cicero^ from Grecian Sources 5 
and, like him, acknowledging the difficulty of writing 
in Philosophy in Latin^ both from the Poverty of the 
Tongue, and from the Novelty of the Subject. 
\ ■ ' ' " \ ■ ' Kee- 
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gil seems to have judged the most tni- C^- V. 
ly of his Countrymen, when admitting 
their inferiority in the more elegant 
Arts he concludes at last with bis usual 
majesty, 

Tu 



Nee me ammifaUU^ Graiojium obscura reperft^ 
Difficile inimtrare Latinis versibus esse^ 
(Muita novis rebus prcssertim quom sit agendum^) 
Propter ec^estatem lingua et herum novitatem ; 
Sed tua me virtus tamen^ et sperata volupias 
Su(^vis amicitice querrms perferre labor em 
^uadef' ^ ' Lucr. I. 137, 

In the^same age, Varro, among his namerons M^orks^ 
wrote some in the way of Philosophy ; as did the Patriot 
Brutus, a Treatise concern^ Virtue ^ much applaiided[ 
hj Cicero ; but these Works are liow lost. 

Soon <after the writers ahoye mentioned came Hb«* 
|iAC£, some of whose satires and epistles may be justly 
ranked amongst the most valuable pieces of IfOtin Phii^ , 
losophy^ whether we consider the purity of their Stile, 
or the great Address with 'which they treat the Sub^ 
ject. 

After Horace^ i^o'v^ithas long an i|iteryal as from 
the«days of Augustus to those of Neroy came the Satirist 
Persius, the friend and disciple of the Stoic Comutus ; 
to whose precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 
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Cb. V, J^ii REGEEE IMPEKIO FOPULOS^ H©^ 

mane J memento^ 
{Ha tibi erunt artes) padsqiie impom 

neremorehiy 
Parcere subjectis^ ct debellare superbos^ 

From 



folib worMytho* small^ shew 911 early profid^dcy ii^ 
the Science of Morals. Of him it may be said, that he 
IS almost the single difficuU writer among theXo/tnClaSn 
sics, whose meaning has sufficient merit to make it wottli 
while to labour through his obscurities, 

Ia the same degenerate and tyrannic period, ItTed 
also Sekeca; whose character, both as a Man and a 
Wnter, is discussed with great accuracy by tbe noblQ 
author of the Cftaructeristics^ to whom we refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and th<i 
Antoninesj lived Aulus Gellius, or (as some call him) 
A«£LLius, an entertaining writer in the miscellaneous 
way \ well skilled in Criticism and Antiquity ; wha 
tho' he can haitlly be entitled to the name of a PhUosO' 
fiher^ yet deserves not to pass unmentioned here, from 
the curious fragment^ of Philosophy iD,tersperse4 in hi^ 
works. 

With Auhis Geltius we range Macrobius, not because 
a Qontemporary, (for he is supposed to hate. lived under 

ffqnoriu^ 
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From considering the Romans^ let us 5^?^* 

pass to THE GREEKS, ThE GrECIAN 

Commonwealths, while they main- 
tained 



Honarim and Theodosius) hut from his near resemblance, 
in the character of a Writer. His works, like the other^ 
are miscellaneous ; filled with Mythology and antient 
Literature, some Philosophy being intermixed. Hi« 
Commentary upon the Somnium Sdpionis of Cicero may 
be considered as wholly of the' philosophical kind. 

In the same age with Aukis GeUtus, flourished Apu^ 
VBXvs of Madaura in Africa^ a Platonic Writei^ whose 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
Stile, too conformable to the false Rhetoric of the AgQ 
when he lived. 

Of the satne Country, but of a later Ag^9 ^^ a harsher 
Stile, was Martianus Capella, if indeed he deserre 
not the name rather of a Philologist^ than of a PhUof 

sopher^ 

After Capellaj we may rank Chalcidius the PkAome^ 
tho' both his Age, and Country', and Religion are 
doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more agree- 
able than that of the two preceding, nor does he appisar 
to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philosophy, his* 
work being a laudable Commentary upon the Tlmetw 
QtPletto. 
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Ch v. tained their Liberty, were the most he-, 
roic Confederacy, that ever existed. 

They 



The last Latin Philosopher was Roethius, who was 
descended from some of the noblest of the Roman Famv 
lies, and was Consul in the begiiming of the sixth Cen- 
tury. He wrote many philosophical Works, the greatest 
part in the Logical yi2lj. But his Ethic piece, On th^ 
Consolation of Philosophy y and which is partly pifose ^d, 
partly Terse, deserves great encomiums both for the 
Matter, and for the Stile ; in which last he approaches 
tl^e Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in all 
respects preferable tO| those crabbed Africans already 
ineAtioned. By cQmm^nd oY Theodoric king of the 
Gothsy it was the hard fate o| this ii^orthy Man to suff^i^ 
.death ; with whom^ the Latin Tongue, ami the last re- 
mains of Roman Dignity^ may be said to have sunk ii| 
the western Wqrld. 

There were other Romansj whot left Phflosophicqi 
Writings ; such as MusoniOs Rufus, and the two £m. 
perors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian;' but as these 
preferred the use of the Greek Tongue to their own, 
they can hardly be considered among the number o( 
Latin Writers, 

And so much (by way of sketch) for the Latih 

Authors of Philosophy; a small numb.er for so yast 

an Empire, if we consider them as ajl the product o^nea^ 

0x successiye centuries. 

The 
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They were the politest, the bravest, and Ch.v/ 
the wisest of men. 'In the short space 
of little more than a Century, they be.- 
c^mesuch Statesmen, Warriors, Ora,tors, 
Historians, Physicians, Poets, Critics, 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, and 
(last of all) Philosophers, that one can 
hardly help considering that Golden 
Period, as a Providential Event in 
honour of human Nature, to shew to 
w^hat perfection the Species might 
ascend(^\ , 

■ ' - ■ Now 



(e) if we except Horner^ Hcsiod^ and the Li^ric Poets, 
we hear of few Grecian Writers before the expedition of 
Xerxes. After that Monarch had been defeated, and 

• the dread of the Persian power was at an ei^d, the 
Effulgence of Grecian Genius (if I may use the ex- 
pression) broke forth, and shone till the time of Jiexan^ 
der the Macedonian^ after whom it disappeared, and ne- 
ver rose a^ain. This is that Golden Period spoken of 
above. I do not mean tiiiat Greece had not many writers 
of great merit subsequent to that period, and especially 
of the philosophic kind ; but thci Great j the Striking^ 
the Sublime (call it as you please) attained at that time 

.to a height, to which it never could ascond in any after 

ago. r 

* Ee 1^ 
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Ch. V. ]STow THE Language of these 
Greeks was truly like themselves, it 
was conformable to their trajisqendant 

and 



The same kind of fortune bcfel the people of Rome^ 
When the Punk wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded rival was no more, then (as Horace informs ns) 
they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was soon 
after this, their great Orators, and Historians, and 
Poets, arose, and Rome^ like Greece^ had her Golden 
Periody which lasted to the death of Octavius Ccesar. , 

I call these two Periods, from the two greatest G&* 
Biuses that flourished in eat:h, oneTHESocQ^Tic Periob, 
the other the Cicerokian. 

There are still farther analogies subsisting betweeii 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as solicitude 
for the common welfare engaged men's attentions, and 
such wars impended, as threa^ned their destructionfby 
Foreigners and Barbarians. But when once these fears 
were over, a general security soon ensued, and instead 
of attending to the arts of defence and self^presenrationji 
they began tQ cultivate those of Elegance and Pleasure. 
Now, as these naturally produced a kind of wanton in^^ 
solence (not unlike the vitious tempei; of high-fed ani^ 
jnals) so by this the bands of union were insensibly dis- 
solved. Hence tfeen ^mpni; the Greeks that fatal Pelo^ 

, ponnesian 
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and universal Genius. Where Matter /Ch, V. 
to abounded, Words followed of course, 
E e 2 and 



pormestan War^ which together with other wars, its im- 
mediate consequence, broke the confederacy of their 
Commonwealths; wasted their strength ; made them 
jealou3 of each other ; and thus paved a way for tha 
contemptible kingdom of Macedon to enslave them all, 
^nd ascend in a few years to universal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of prosperity sowed discord among 
the Romans; raised those unhappy contests between 
the ^enaie and the Gracchi ; between Sylla and Mariusi 
lietween Pompetf and Cwsar ; till at length, after the last 
struggle for Liberty by those brave Patriots Brutus and 
Qusius Sit Philippic and the subsequent defeaf of Anihonif 
at Actiuniy the Romans becwe subject to the dominion 
pf a Fei^lo w-CiTizEJf, 

It^must indeed be confessed, that after Alexander and 
Octavius had established their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniuses, who were eminent under their 
Qoyernm^t. Aristotle maintained a friendship and 
epistolary correspondence with Akxamier. In the time 
of the same Monarch lived Tlieophrastus^ and the Cynic 
Diogenes. Then also Jhmostkenes and u^schines spoke 
their two celebrated Orations. So likewise in the time 
of OctOiViusy Virgil wrote his Mmid^ and with Horace,, 

^ Varius^ 
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<^h. V. and those exquisite in ^very kind, as 
, the Ideas for which they stood. And 

hence it followed, there was not a sub- 
ject to be found, which could not with 
propriety be expressed in Greek. 

Here were Words and Numbers £or 
the Humour of an Aristophanes ; for the 
native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- 
nander ; for the amorous Strains of a 

Mimncrmus 



Varius^ ind many other fine Wi-iters, partook of his pro- 
tection and royal munificence. But then it must be re- 
membered, that these men were bred and educated in 
the principles of a free Government. It was hence they 
derived that high and manly spirit which made them the 
admiration of after-ages. The Successors and Forms of 
Government left by Alexander and Ociaviusj soon stopt 
the growth of any thing farther in the kind.. So true is 
that noble saying of Ijonginus — ©^l>].ai t« yaf 'iMtwi rat. 
^fovrifJMTa ru¥ fMyxXo^^ovm ^ EAET0EPIA, »^ IveXiri^ctiy iy 
eiyM hcaBuf to VfoBvfJMV Tns ta^s aAXiiXtf; i^i^os, j^ w 'CJt^i 
ra -BTf A/T«<« ft\oTtiA,Us, It is Liberty that is formed ta 
nurse the sentiments of great Geniuses ; to in^e them 
with hope ; to push forward the propensity of content one 
with another^ and the generous emulation of being the first 
in rank, De Subl. Sect. 44. 
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J^Iimnermus or Sappho; for the rural 
lays of a Theocritus ox Bion; and for the 
sublime Conceptions of a Sophocles or 
Homer. The same in Prose. Here Iso^ 
crates was enabled to display his Art> 
in all the accuracy of Periods, and the 
nice counterppdse of Diction. Here 
Demosthenes found materials for that 
nervous Composition, that manly force 
of vtnafFected Eloquence, which rushed, 
like a torrent, too impetuous to be 
withstood. 

Who were more different in exhibit- 
ing their Philosophy, tlmnXenophon, Pla- 
to, and his disciple, J m/o^/e.^ Different, 
I say, in their character of Composition ; 
for as to their Philosophy itself, it was in 
reality the same. Aristotle, strict, me- 
thodic, and orderly ;. subtle in Thought; 
sparing in Ornament; with littlp ad- 
dress to the Passions or Imagination ; 
but exhibiting the whole with such a 
pregnant brevity, that in every sentence 
E e 3 we 
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Ch. V. ^ve seem to read a page. Hovr exqul- 
, sitely is this all performed- m Greek? 
Let those, who imagine it may be done 
' as well in another Language, satisfy 
themselves, either by attempting to 
translate him, or by perusing his trans- 
lations already made by men of learn- 
ing. On the contrary, when we read 
either Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this 
method and strict order appears. Tlie 
Formal and didactic is wholly dropt. 
Whatever they may teach, it is without 
professing to be teachers ; a train of Dia- 
logue and truly polite Address, in 
which, as in a Mirrour, we behold hu- 
man Life, adorned in all its colours of 
Sentiment and Manners., 

And yet though these differ in this 
manner from the Stagivite, how diffe- 
- / rent are they likewise in character from 
each other? — Plato, copious, figurative, 
and majestic ; intermixing at times the 
facetious and satiric; enriching his 
1 Works 
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t\^rks with Tales and Fables, and the Ch. V^ 
mystic Theology of antient times* Xe^ 
nophoHy the Pattern of perfect simplici- 
ty; every where smooth, harmonious, 
and pure ; declining the figurative, the 
marvellous, and the mystic; ascending 
but rarely into the Sublime; nor then so 
much trusting to the colours of stile, as 
to the intrinsic dignity of the Sentiment 
itself. ^ 

' The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and Plato wrote, appears to 
suit so accurately with the Stile of both, 
that when we read either of the two, 
we cannot help thinking, that it is he 
alone, who has hit its character, and 
that it could not have appeared -so ele* 
gant in any other manner* 

Anb thus is THE Greek Tongue, 

from its propriety and universality^ made 

for All that is greats and ali that is beau* 

E e 4 tiful^ 
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Ch.v; 



tiful^ in every Sufyjectj and under every 
Form of writing. 

Graiis ingeniuniy Graiis dedit ore 

rotunda 
Musa loqiii. 



It were to be wished, that those 
amongst us, who either write oT read, 
with a view to employ their hberal lei- 
sure (for as to such, as do either from 
views more sordid, we leave them, like 
Slaves,, to their destined drudgery) it 
were to be wished, I say, that the libe- 
ral (if they have a relish for letters) 
would inspect the finished Models of 
Grecian Literature; that they would 
not waste those hours which they can- 
not recall, upon the meaner , produc- 
tions of the French and English Press ; 
' upon that fungous growth of Novels 
and of Pamphlets, where, it is to be 
feared, they rarely find any rational 

pleasure 
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pleasure, and more rarely still, any solid Ch. v. 
improvement. 

To be competentlif skilled in antient 
learning, is by no meians a work of such 
insuperable pains. The very progress 
itself is attended with delight, and re- 
sembles 3/ Journey through some plea- 
sant Country, where every mile we ad- 
vance, new charms arise. It is certain- 
ly as easy to be a Scholar, as a Game- 
ster, or many other Characters equally 
illiberal and low. The same applica- 
tion, the same quantit}'^ of habit will fit 
us for oqe,' as completely as for the 
other. And as to those who tell us, 
with an air of seeming wdsdom, that it 
is Men^ and not Books, we must study 
to become knowing ; this I have always 
remarked, from repeated Experience, 
to be the common consolation and Ian- 
guage of Dunces. They shelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Exam- 
ples 
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Ch. V. p]es, whose transcendent abilities, with^ 
out the common helps, have been suffi» 
cient of themselves to great and impor- 
^ tant Ends. But alas ! 

Decipii exemplar mtiis imitabik"^ 

r 

In truth, each man's Understanding^ 
when ripened and mature, is a compo^ 
site of natural Capacity^ and of super* 
induced Habit. Hence the greatest 
Men will be necessarily those, who pos- 
sess the best Capacities, cultivated with 
the best Habits. Hence also moderate 
Capacities, when adorned with valuable 
Science, will far transcend others the 
most acute by nature, when either neg- 
lected, or applied to low and base pur* 
poses. And thus for the honour of 
CuLTURiS ^and good Le^arning, they 
• are able to render a Man^ if he will take 
^ the pains J intrinsically more excellent than 
his natural Superiors, 

'" And 
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And so much at present as to ge- Ch.v. 
NEBAL Ideas; how we acquire them; ^^ 
whence they are derived; what 'is their 
Nature; and what their connection with 
Lanptage. So much likewise as to the 
Subject of this Treatise, Unive-esal 
Grammar^ 



END OF THE THIRD B06k# 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JL HE following Notes are either Trans-' 
lations of former Notes^ or Additions to 
them. The additional are chiefly Extracts 
from Greek Manuscripts^ which (as the 
Author has said already concerning others 
, of the same kind) , are valuahU both for 
thdr Rarity y and for their intrinsic 
Merit. 
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-Pag. 95. — ^To Stop, '<5;c.] The Quotation from 
JProdus in the Note may be thus rendered — ^Tuat 

THING IS AT REST, wMch FOR A TIME PRIOR AVn SUR« 
SEQUENT IS IN THE SAM^ PLACE, both itSClf md t'U 

Parts, 

P. 105. In the Note, for ytyviiAsmiTead yiyo/xiyoi9 And 
render the passage thus — For by this faculty f namely the 
faculty of Sense) we neither knov^ the Future^ nor the 
Pastf but the Present only. 

P. 106. Note (d).'] The passage af Philoponus, 
here referred to, but by mistake omitted, has respect to 
the notion of beings co7]iorea/ and sensible, which were 
said to be nearly approaching to Non-Entitys, The Au, 
thor explains this, among other reasons, by the follow- 
ing — nZs 5« voTs fjivi Sai ysiTvioi^ti ; n^5ro» ftw, Ivtt^i l»T«i/d« 

TO zjot^tXBov Ifi 1^ rl iaIXKov, roSrrct 5i ftw o»t«' t© f«-«» yaf 'i^«- 

f/jfoti >^ «x 6Ti «$-», TO Si wnii Irr 9vykisci^M%i 5« tw %fory ra, 

piatxM ^ai[AyiM.hXoTi ^i r%s Ktriatus ivrZn 'aagotKoXiByifMi t^( 

x^^wf . How therefore is it that they approach nearly to 

Non^Entitys? In the first place, because hiere (where 

they exist) exists the Past and the Future, and these 

are Non-Entitys ; for the one is vanished, and is no 

more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Substances 

pass away along xdth Time, or rather it is upon their Mon 

tion that Time is an Attendant* 

P- !!«• 
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P. 119 — in the Note here subjoined mention is made 
of th^ Real Now, or Instant, and its efficacy. To 
which we may add, that there is not only a necessary 
Connection between Etodstervce andM^ Present Instant^ be- 
cause wo other Paint of Time can ptoperly be said to bty. 
but also between Existence and Lifcy because irhatever 
livesy by the same reason necessarily Is, Hence Sophedes^ 
speaking of Time present ^ elegantly says of it-r- 

, Tu^hiwiSGy and now present TiMii. 

Trachin. V. 1185. . 

P. 227. — ^The Passage in Virgil^ of which Scrvius here 
speaks, is a description of Turnus*s killing two brothers, 
Amycus aifd Diores ; after which thq Poet says of himy 

curru abscissa Duorum 

Suspendit capita. 

This, literally translated, is — he hung up oh his chariot 
the heads of Two persons^ ijchich zccre cut off, whereas 
the sense requires, of the Two persons^ that is to say, 
of Awijcus and Diores, Now this by Amhorum would 
have been exprcst properly, as Amhorum means Tue 
Tii:o ; by Duorum is exprcst improperly, as it means 
only Two iudijinitely ^ 

P. 259. — The Passage in Note (o) from Thcmistius 

may be thus rendered — Mature in many instances ap^ 

pears to make her transition by little and little^ so that in 

some Beings it may be doubted^ whether they are Animal^ 

or Vegetable, 

P. 294. 
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P. 394.~ Note (c) — There are m the number of things 
man^^ which haoe a most known £xi5Tekc£, but a most > 
unknown Essence ; such far ea^ampk as Motion, Place, 
and more than either of them^ Time. 77ie Existence of 
each of these ts known and indisputable ^ but what their 
Essence is^or Nature , is among the most difficult things 
to discern. The Soal also is in the same Class : that it is 
something, is most evident ; but what it is, is a matter not 
so eas^^ to learn. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 

P, 340 — Language — incapable or communicating ' 
Demonstration.] See Three Treatises, or Vol. I. p, 
220, and the additional note to the words. The Source 
of infinite Truths, &g. 

P. 368 — in the Note — yet so held the Philosopher of 
Malm^bnry, a^dthe Author of the Essay, &c.] 

Philoponus, from the Philosophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, seems to have far excelled these Modems in his 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its Attributes, 
or essential Characters, — ^lJ<o» yx^ ^tXoa-o^iois to Iv roTs 
^ok\oTs %x^^^ Itot^o^xv JsrSflf/ riv Minavlacv,^ to h ro7s 'StoXXoTs 
H^sat Mnmtctv luiat r'm hot^'^wir » yA^ ^v<rxH^f to l«|aw 
f aTWf Qege ^oirlis) j^ «r«^<rs^af MifuvUv {mavri ya^ 17^ SWloy), 
«XA' » (^lege Jwra) to ^idfo^ov rsruv If^tTr «5g xvvos j^ IWtji 
J/a^o^<i», »>^i rt Komv tyt^tn^' ^^ is THE pboper business 

OF PhILOSOPHT to SHEW IN MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE 

Difference, what is their Common Character; and 

IN MANY THINGS,' WHICH HAVE A CoMMON CHARACTER, 

thro' WHAT iT» IS THEY DIFFER, It is indeed no difficult 
Ff matter 
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fMiter to shew the common Charcufer of a Wood-Pigean 
ionda Davey (for this is evident id every one)^ but rather 
to tell where lies the Difference ; nor to teU the difference 
between a Dog and a Horse^ but rather to shewy what 
they possess in common, Philop. Com. MS. ia Nicomach. 
Arithm. ' 

P. 379— THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, i^c] The 

Words of Jristothy here referred to, are these — luSKKm 
5' If* TO « htMb ^ TO x«X«v In rots TVS ^va-sctfs «fyo<f, n h rots 
rh rsx^^- The Principles of Design and Bv^avty are 
mqre in the Works of Nature, than they are in those of 
Art, ' 

P. 379 — ^WE MCST or necessity aixmit a Mind, &c.] 
. The following quotation, taken from the third Book of 
a manuscript Comment of Proclus on the Parmenldes of 
Plato, is here given for the sake of those, who have cu^* 
riosity with regard to the doctrine of Ideas, as held hj 
antient Philosophers, 

E/ 5e ^t7 (Twroii^tifs hvitv riv atrial rtts rZv 'thuv v^oOiatus, 
^i* iv Ikuvois fi^to'Sf fvi'riov or/ rSivrat ^aavraotrx o^ara, H^oivt» 
7^ wTTo SiKvivifiVj rt iiFo ravioiAcirti It^y, ^ x«t* otirtar aXX' ang% 
r»vlo^»T8 oc^v¥»rov* eri yaf'lv ror^ vs's^ois roi K§itrlof»,^vbSf >^ 
Xoyos, >^ kirlotf >^ r» atriacs, ^ area r« avortKiayMrd x^s/t^w 
rw¥ ai^x^*> jsT^os rS t^o (pinaiif o 'Af /fOTlXijy* ^u «t^o ruv notroL 
- cviJ^tQyi%os airluv iiyoct t« xa9' Avrei, rircof yaf tx^xo'is to xa- 
, ra, oviaSsQvims' u^t yS ivo ruvlofAMTS zj^ta^vrs^ov ay %it to x«r' 
itrtav, It 7^ eim ravlofA,»rti ra Gmrarx i\f rwv ^atvt^uf^ 

V 
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If therefore we are to relate concisely the Came^ why the 
Hypothesis of Ideas pleased them (namely ParmenideSj 
Zenoy SocrateSy &c.) we must begin by observing that all 
the various visible objects around us^ the heavenly as well 
Qs the sublunary^ are either from Chance, or according 
to a Cause. From Chance is impossible ; for then the 
more excellent things (such as Mindy and Reason, and 
Cause, and the Effects of Cause) will he among those^ 
things that come last, and so the Endings of things will be 
more excellent than their Beginnings. To which too may 
be added what Aristotle says; that essential Causes 

ought to be PRtOR TO ACCIDENTAL, in as mUch as EVE- 
RY accidental Ca^seis A Deviation from them ; so 
that whatever is the effect of such essential Cause [as is 
indeed every work of Art and human Ingenuity] must 
needs be prior to that which is the Effect of Chance, even, 
though we were to refer to Chance the most divine of visible 
opjetts [the heavens themselves]. 

^ The Philosopher, having thus proved a definite Cause 
of the World in opposition to Chance, proceeds to shew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things this 
Cause must be One. After which he goes on as fol- 
lows.: 

' * E/ /x« «y aXoyoy rSro, olrovof era/ ya^ rt tJoiXii ruv 

varrs^uv rris T«r^» uirias x^tTrloVf to xtxra Xoyov ^ ftuaiv rsoiZvy 

ifffu t3 n»ifTos oy, 5^ t5 "0X« Im^os, o IcrDf ait* atriats aKoya 

t«;5to. 'E/ 5« Xoyoy s^^y, ^ avro ytituaKOv, olJev lavro Sij-jre rut 

. *a»vruit £tri9v oy, ri tSto a*yyo5y, ayvoinasi r^y lotvra (pvatv. *E< 

il o;5«y, or/ xxr ko'lotit \ar] rS wavlos ainoVy to Je u^iayiuus h- 

Y f 1 lis 
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lot 3»rif ov, xj Bin^^v It^n «? awfxtjr, othn d^at j^ S ff *» Ar/w 
&^i<rfMvtir othv hi^ to n»», j$ awi'I* «| «» to n»», «^v lr« •$ 
«/Tio». Kai «/ tSto, Sto* hs tavrl oi^tt g?«Vo», »$ lat>T» ytvvVMv, 
ot^M ra, [AMv' dvro. Aoyoi j a^a 5^ Itthp'iv »vX9ts li^t t«s Roo-jx/- 
x»ir Aoyey, i^ Tct ^i^t), 1$ wir to Hav, 5$ ir« h dvrZ to Hay, ^Jfj 
h dirlu, XA'f'^ "^"^^ I'XuJ.— AW IF THIS CaUSE BE VOID OP 

Reason, that indeed would be absurd; for then agam 
there would be something among those things^ which came 
last in order ^ more excellent than their Principle or Cause. 
I mean by more excellent^ something operating according 
to Reason and Knowledge^ and yet within that Universcy 
mnd a Part of that Whole, which is^ what it isy from a 
CJause devoid of Reason^ 

But if, on the contrary, the Cause of the Uniterse 
BE A Cause, haying Reason and knowing itself, it of 
course knows itself to be the Cause of aU things; else, be* 
ing ignorant of this, it would, be ignorant of its own na^ 
ture. But if it know, that from its tery Essence it is 
THE Cause of the Uniterse, and if that, which knows 
one part of a Relation definitely, knows also of necessiiy 
the other, it knows for this reason definitely the thing of 
vohich it is the Cause, It knows therefore the Uni. 
terse, and all things out of which the Universe is com^ 
posed, of all which also it is the Cause. Bui if this be 
true, it is evident that by looking into itself, and by 
knowing itself, it knows what comes after jtself, 
AND is subsequent. It is, therefore, through certain 
Reasons and Forms devoid of Matter that it knows 

those 
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j^se mundane Reasons and Forms', out of which the Unu 
verse is composed^ and that the Universe is in it^ as in a 
Causey distinct from and without the Matter. 



' P. 38Q— AGREEABLE, TO WHICH IdEAS THESE WoRKS^ 

ARE FASHIONED, ^Tc] It is upon these Principles that 
Niconuichus in bis Arithmetic^ p. 7, calls the Supreme Be* 
ing an Artist — Iv tJ t5 Te;^y/T8 ©«» ^law'i^^ in Dei artificis 
mente. Where Philoponus^ in his manuscript Comment^ 
observes as follows — rsx^lrnf (priori rov 0eov, us -cjavlcav vas 
'Bf^wracs dirlas 7^ ras Xoyss avrZ^ gp^oyra. He Calls GoD an 
Artist, as possessing within himself the first Causes of all 
things^ and their Reasons or Proportions. Soon after 

' flpeaking of those Sketches, after which Painters work 

and finish their Pictures, her subjoins wxrvi^ h ^ptsff, 

%is ra roiaZroc tnuay^a.^rtyi.xrot, ^Xsirovlts, 'Cxo/S/xcy ToSe vt, tstcit 
j^o ^lAte^os, -crfdj licsTfM dvoSKiiroJv^ roc rri^s ZJsiflx X€Xoo'/xii- 
xey* £*XA' It^ov, on rai [xsv rri^s a-xiacy^a^i^xrx aTeX5) ha-tVj £X«<- 
yoi ^s 0/ Iv TftJ &SU Aoyoi d^yirvifot j^ ^avliXti9i h<nif. As 
therefore K?e, looking upon such Sketches as these^ make 

' such and such particular things^ so also the Creator ^ look^ 
ing at those Sketches of his ^ hath formed and adortied with 
beauty all things here below. We must remember^ how^ 
every that the Sketches here are imperfect ; but that the 
others^ those Reasons or Proportions^ which exist in GoBy 
are Archetypal *and all-perfect. 

It is according to this Philosophy, that Milton repre- 
' sents Gody after he had created this yisible World, con- 
templating 

F f 3 how 
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In prospect from his throne^ how goodj how fair. 

Answering his great Idea. 

P. Lost, VII. 556. 

Produs proves the Existence of these General Ideas 
or Universal Forms by the following Arguments—' — 
h To/yvv efiy dtrtot rS 'cjocvlos dvru rllJhtxi zroiZax, to ^l durU 
ru inat t70/Sy d*ffo rins eacvri vroitT wIas ^hto 1$-/ tJ^cS* 
rvs, Swff T© tjo<»/A«yo» ^ivrk^us Kf o If/ isjr^wTO'f, ^i^ucrt fZ 

If/ ^i^^Mfy i •^v%'ii li^uvt ^mHi ^ e%E' ^ft^f, Kf Im ^9>iim tlots 
w* akn^ rev ^oyoy, o^» »vrB rZ tifoti 'sSom, 9^ ro oUrton w ru 
«raylo; ivrS) r« I/»«i «roi5y rS to I s»i 'Sj^uruSy o'fft^ Koa-yiAS Jiw- 
Tf §OifS. li S^ xoa-iAOS -uXij^w/x* L5ft« If/ ZJootlolaJv, sfrt ay >^ |y tw 
a/r/o/ t5 xoa-fA^ ravr» u^uro^' to ya^ otvro atriov j^ 5a<o», >^ 
triX-ninVf ^ avQ^amoi^ v-n-ifuo-e, >^ 7'rf'rFov, )^ oAwf Ta «i5i», rai h 
TV ^»v\t. rotvra oi^at vy^dtrofs ff/v h rv ottrt» rS 'aocilof, otAAas 
in^ios 'ctatqa. To* lyjpaim, k^ ^KKos avB^aiifos^ Kf run h^up oi/Atws 
f xtf foy. if/y «f « Ta 8^5n -cx^o Twy a,ia^ru¥, >^ a/Tia awrwy ra 
^nfAitf^ytKx KXTM Toy u^imiq'9 Xoyoy^ |y t5} /aw raf xoo/xb ^xaylof 
«<t/^ <c7f otiwa^X®"'^*- liT therefore the Cause of the Uni. , 
TERSE 6e a cause which operates merely by existing^ and if > 
that which operates merely by existing, operate from its 
own proper Essence, svcH Cavse is Primarily, what 
ITS Effect is secondarily, and that which it is primarily, 
it giveth to its Effect secondarily. It is thus thai Fire 
both giveth Warmth to something else, and is itself warm ; 
thai the Soul giveth Lifcy and posscsseth Life; and Uiis 

reasoning 
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reasoning you may perceive to be true, in ail things ii9iat* 
ever J which operate merely by existing^ It follovatk ther€^^ 
fore^ THAT THE Cause of the Universe, operating after 
this manner^ is that primarily, which the World is 
secondarily; If therefore the World be the plenitude 
C7f Forms of all Sorts^ these Forms must also be fbjma- 
BiLY in the Cause of the World, for it was the same 
Cause^ which constituted the Sun^ and the Moon^ and 
Many and Horse, and in general all the Forms existing in 
the Universe, These therefore exist primarily in the Cause 
of the Universe ; another Sun besides the apparent, ano-* 
iher Man, and so with respect to every Form else. The 
Forms therefore, fretious to the sensible and external 
'F<)fms, and which according to this reasoning are their 
active and efficient Causes, are to be found pre-ex- 
isting- IN THAT One and common Cause of all the 
Universe. Prodi Com, MS. in Plat. Parmenid. > 
L. 3. 

We have quoted tHe above passages for the same 
reason as the former ; for the sake of those, who may 
have a cjiriosity to see a sample of this antient Philoso- 
phy, which (as some Jiave held) may be traced up from 
Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, Pythagoras, and Or* 
pheus himself. 

If the Phrase, to operate merely by e^ri^/rn^,' should ap- 
pear questionable, it must be explained upon a suppo- 
sition, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are se^ 
condary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, 
ever perfect ^nd essential. See p. 162, 359. 

Ff4 That 
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That we dtoald not therefore think of a hHnd uncon* 
9dou9 operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, 6y unitmg Know- 
hdge with natural Efficacy j where he fom^ the Charac- 
ter of these Divvne and Creative Ideas* 

But let us hear him in his own Language.— ixx* hvtf 
ifl<Xo/fxi» ri* Ihor^'U Ivrvf (sc. ihZf) afo^i^aerBeu 3i« rv9 
y»ft;fifx«ref w», uvo /w-Ji rSf ^O'txZf AoyAf» T^Q^yiMif to awry rf 
f7»«i tffoi*»T/xo», 5» W ^ iwiw-r f iro M to;* ti x^wk tJ yvwf ixJr, 
jy ztotSatif h ^ yA ivru ry iTy«/ t7oil^0'f, 9^ ravrat ifvo'ailts ^ar- 
|t(y ^ir/«r f <y»< rar lli»s imMS^ticis »/a» )^ yoi^a; vitrut t«9 
xar« ^v<r/f a«orfX&/Jyoy. Bui jjf xfie skotdd chuse to define 
the peculiar character of Ideas by things more knozDu t» 
us than themselves^ let us assume from natubal Princx-' 
PLEs THE Power of effecting, merely bt existing, 
aU the things that they effect ; and from artificial Prin« 
ciPLEs the Power of comprehending aU that they effect ^ 
although they did not effect them merely hy existing ; and 
then uniting those tvDOy let us say that Ideas are at once 
the efficient and intelligi^nt Causes of all things pro* 
^ duced according to Nature. From book the second of 
the same Comment. 

The Schoolman, TTumas Aquinas^ a subtle and acute 
writer, has the following sentence, perfectly correspond- 
ing with this Philosophy. Res omnes comparantur ad 
Divinum hteUectumy sicut artificiata ad Jrtem. 
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The Verses of Orpheus on this subject may be found 
m the tTVLB.De Mundoy aacribed to Aristotle^ p. 23. Edit. 
Sylburg. 

Zws a^ju» yinrOf %ivs x. r. X. 

P. 391. — Where all things lib inveloped, 4*^.] 

— oc* crl^ lr< TA no AAA xar* W t/»<k f^t^to'ijiot, roa-avrat 
9y TO EN «xir>o tfff o t» iM^tay^Z xar^ to 'CJai''?*) »im§ss' a y«f . 
ffVy c^j iKax/^oif, x«9«w«f Zytvc/wof l5o|f Xsye/y aXA' EN 
flX IIANTA. -4* numerous as is the Multitude of In- 
DiTiDUALs 6j^ Partition^ so numerous also is thai Pbjn- , 
ciple of Unity by universal Impaptibility. For it is 
not One, as a minimum is one (according to what Speu- 
cippus seemed to say,) but it e> One, as, being ALh 
things. ' Damascius «rf^« 'A^x^^ ^^• 

P. 408 — ^the widest Nations — the most copious 

Languages.] It is well observed by Muretus iVw/- 

/{ unquam, qui res ignqrarent^ nomina, quibus eas expri* 
merenty qucesierunt. Var. Lect. VI. 1. 

P. 411 ^BUT WHAT WAS THEIR pHILOSOPHT ?] 

The ^ame Muretus has the following passage upon the 
Roman Taste for Philosophy.-— — Beati autem illi, et 
opulenti, et omnium gentium rzc/ore^RoMANi, inpete^dis * 
honoribus, et inprensandis civibus, et in exteris nationibus 
verbo componendiSy re compilandis oecupati, philosophandi 
cur am servis out libertis suis, et ChroB cutis esurientibus re-" 
linquebant, Jpsi, quod ab avaritia, quod ab ambitione, 

quod 
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quod a voluptutibus reliquum erat temporis^ ^us si parm. 
fern aUquam out adaudiendum Grcecum quempiam philosom 
phutHy aut ad cdiquem de philosophia UbeUum vel legendum 
'Cel scribendum contulissent, jam se ad eruditwnis admen 
pervenisse, jam victam a se et profligatamjacere Gradam 
• somnidbant, Var. Lect. VI. 1. . 
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A, 



.DJECTIVE, how it differs. from other Attriba* 
tiyes, such as the Verb, and the Participle, 186. 
verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. stri6lly speaking can 
have no Genders, — '- — 190 

Adverbs, their chara^r and use, 192 to 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intension and Remission, 195. of Compa- , 
rison, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place^ and Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepositions, 205. Ad-> 
verbs of Interrogation, 2&6. affinity between these 
last, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 209. found in 
every Predicament, 210. called by the Stoics 
n«»5ixluf, — • — — ibid, 

.^SCHINES, - \ 419 

Alexander- ApHRonisiENsrs, 294, 310, 433. his Ac^ 
count of Phansy or Imagination, — - 357 

Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Greek Genius, — — ,419, 420 

Amafanius, --^ — — — 412 

Ammokics, his account of Speech, and its^ relations, 4. 
of the Progress of human Knowledge from Complex 
to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal Powers, 17. 
of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his notion of God, 
55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Vefb, 87, 193. his 
notion of Time, 100. illustrates from Homer the Spe- 
cies of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 154. his 
notion of ^conjunftive Particles, and of the Unity* 
which they produce, 241. quoted, 278. his account 
«f Sound, Voice, Articulation, Sfc, 321, 328. of 
" the 
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the distin6lion between a Symbol and a Resemblance^ 

SSI, what he thought the human Body with respect 

to the Soul^ 334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, 

382 
Andlffsis and Synthesis y % 3, 367. analysis of Cases, 275^ 

276, 285 
ANAXAGOkAS, — — ' — 269 

Anthologia Gr, — — — 47, 50 

Amtoninus, — 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 

Afoixonius, the Grammarian^ explains the Species of 
Words by the Species of Letters, 27. ' his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a > Pronoun,, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains, the 
Distin6tfon and Relation between the Article and the ' 
Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Aer|/r or Indi- 
cation, 77. holds a 'wide difference between the J*re- 
positire and Subjunctive Articles, 78. explains the 
nature of the Subjunctive Article, 80. corrects Homer 
from the dodirine of Enclitics, 84, 85. his notion of 
that Tense called the Prccteritttm perfe&um^ 129. 
holds the Soul's disposition peculiarly explained by- 
Verbs, 141. his notion of the Indicative Mode, 151. 
of the Future, implied in all Imperatives, 155. ex- 
plains the power of those past Tenses, found in the 
Greek Imperatives, 156. Ids idea of the Infinitive, 
165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 175. his 
notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 181, 195. 
explains the power and effedt of the Greek Article y 
217 to 222. holds it essential to the Pronoun not to 
coalesce with it, 225 to 228. shews the different 
force of the Article when differently placed in the 
same Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 239, his idea of 
the Preposition, — — — 261 

4 /' ' Apu- 
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Apuleius^ short account of bim, — •— 41$ 
Aqui^as^ Thomas, q noted, — •— 440 

Argument a priori & a posteriori, 9, 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, — — ibid, 

Aristophanes, — — — 420 

Ai^iSTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted 8. his notion 
of the difference between things absolutely prior, and 
relatiyely prior, 9, 10, quoted, 15. his Definition of a 
Sentence, 19. of a word, 20. of Substance, 29. di- 
vides things into Substance and Accident, 30. how 
manj Parts of Speech he admitted, and why, 32, 33, 
34, <$'c. his notion of Genders, 42. his account of 
the metaphorical use of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, 89. 
his Definition of a Verb, 96. his notion of a Now 
or Instant, 102. of Sensation limited to it, 104) 105, 
431. of Time, 106, 107. of Time's dependence on 
the Soul, 112. quoted, 119, 193. his notion of Sub- 
stance, 202. ' calls Euripides h moinrvn, 223. himself 
called the Stagiriie^ why, ibid, a distin6lion of his, 
224. his definition of a Conjun^ion, 239. a passage 
in his Rhetoric explained,, 2401 his account of Rela« 
tives, 286. his notion of the divine Nature, 301. 
whom he thoaght it was probable the Gods should 
loye^ 302. his notion of Intellect and intelligible Ob- 
jedts, ibid, held Words founded in Coropa^, 314, 
315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Elements 
or Letters, 324. his high notion of Principles, 325. 
quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion of the difference 
between moveable and immoveable Existence, 360. 
between intelledlual or divine Pleasure, and that which 
is subordinate, iWJ. quoted, 361. his notion pf the 
divine Life or Existence, compared Mith that of Man, 

362, 
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c 

$6% of the .difference between the Greeks and the 
Barbarians J 409. his chara6ler, as a Writer, - com- 
pared with Plato and Xenophoriy 421. corresponds 
with Alexander^ — — — 419 

Arithmetic^ founded upon what Principles/ 352. (See 
Geometry^) its subje^, what, 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, ' — — . -— ibid. 

Arty what, and Artist, who, — 111, 352 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 73. 
of two kinds, 214. the first kind, 214 to 232. the 
second kind, 233 to 236. - English Articles, their 
difference and use, 215. Greek Article, 219. -Articles 
denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thenCe eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what words they 
associate, with what not, 224 to 229. Greek Article 
m9.rks the Subje6t in Propositions, 230. Articles, 
instances of their effe6t, 231, 232. Articles prono- 
minal, 7?, 73, 233. instances of their effect, ^35, 236, 
347. Subjunctive Article, see Pronoun relative or sub- 
junClive. 

Articulation^ see Voice. 

AscoNius, — — — — 132 

Attributives, SO, 31. defined, 87. of the first order, 
87 to 191. of the second order, 192 to 211. See 
Verb, Participle, Adjective, Adverb. . 

AuLUS, Gellius, short account of him as a Writer, 414 

B 

Bacon, his notion of Universal Grammar, 2. of antient 
Languages and Geniuses, compared to modern^ 288. 
of mental Separation or Division, 306, of Syfcibols, 
to convey our Thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

between 
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between the Geniuses of Nations and their I^an- 
guages, — — — — 407 

Being or Existerkie^ mutable, immutable, 90, 3^1. 
temporary, superior to Time, 91^ 92. See Truth^ 
God. 

Bellisarius, — — — 150 

' Blemmidss, Niccphorus, his notion of Time present, 

119. his Etymology of Eurirw/Au, 368. his triple ord^r 

of Form? or Ideas, — . — — 386 

Body^ Instrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 
modern Philosophy, 308. confounded "with Matter^ 
.309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body, that, or 
Mind, which has precedence in different Systems, 39*,. 

393 

B0£|lHAAYE, ^ — 321 

BoETHius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
as necessary to JLogic^ 33. his idea of Gon's Exist* 
. enee, 92. illustrates from Virgil the Species of Modes 
pr' Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language 
founded in Compa<5t, 315. refers to the Deity 's^ unal- 
terable Nature, 361. his notion of original, intelli- 
gible Ideas, 397* of the difference between Time 
(howerer immense) and Eternity, 389. short ac- 
count of his Writings and chara6ter, — 416 
'Both differs from Tajo, how, — — 227 
Brutus, — — — 413, 419 



CiESAR, C. Jui^ius, bis Laconic Epistle, — 178 

CjESAR, OctAvius, influence of his -Goyernment upon 

the Roman Genius, — — 419, 420 

Calijimachus^ — * — — 52 

QJases, 
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C1SEB9 scarce any such thing in modern Langnages, 

d73. name of, whence, ^77. Nominatiye, 270 to 

282. Accusatire, 282, 283. Genitive and Datir^, 

284 to 287. VocatiTe, why omitted, 270. Ablatire, 

' • peculiar to the Bmnam^ and how they employed it, 

276, 277 
Contti^ Conjundiions conned the four Species of, with 
their effedis, 248, final Cause, first in Speculation, but 
last in Event, ibid, has its peculiar Mode, 142. pecu. 
liar Conjun6Hon, 248. peculiar Case, — 287 
Chalgidius, 301. short aecount of him, — 415 
Ckancey subsequent to Mind and Reason, — 434, 435 
Charisivs, S031PATER, — ■— 205, 210 

Cicero, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313, 407, compelled 
to allow the unfitness of the Latin Tongue for Phu 
losophy, 411. one of the first that introduced it into 
the Latin Language, 412. Ciceronian and Socralic 
Periods, — — — 418 

Gty^ Feminine, why, — — — 48 

Clark, Dr. Sam. — — — 128 

Comparison, degrees of,, 197 to 199. why Verbs admit 
it not, 200. why incompatible with certain Attribu. 
tires, ibid, why with all Substantives, — 201 
Conjunction*, 32, its Definition, 238. its two kinds, 
240, 241. Conjun6lions Copulative, 242. Continua- 
tive, ibid, Suppositive, Positive, 244. Causal, Col- 
ledliye, 245, 246. Disjundtire Simple, 252. Adversa- 
tive, ibid. Adversative absolute, 254. of Comparison, 
255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. Subdisjutidt- 
ive, 258. Some Conjuudtions have an obscure Signifi- 
cation, when taken alone, — — 259 
Connective, 30, 31. it3 two kinds, 237. its first kind, 
ibid, to 260. its second, 261 to 274. See Conjunc- 

T165, Preposition. 

Con- 
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CoNSENTius, his Motion of the Neuter Gender, 43. of 
middle Verbs, 177. of the positive Degree, — 108 
Consonant) trhat, and why so called, — 323 

ContraneBy pass into each other, 132. destructive of 
each other, — — — 251 

Conversationy what, — — — 398 

Conversiony of Attributives into Substantives, 38. of Sub- 
stantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attributives 
into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into Rela- 
tives, and vice versdy 206, 207. of Connectives into 
Attributes, — _ _ 205, 272 

Corn. Nepos, •— — — 212 

Couninfy Feminine, why, — — 48 



D. 
Damascius, his notion pf Deity, - — ^ "— 441 
Deo/A, Masculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, — 52 
Dedensiouy the name, whence, — — 278 

Definitive, 30, 81, 214. iSee Articles. 
D^finiiionsy what, — -- — 367 

Ai<2«, — — ^ — 64, 76 

Demosthenes, — — 49, 419, 421 

Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, — ■ s — — — 336 

Designy necessarily implies Mind, . — " 379, 434* 
Diogenes, the Ci/nicy — — 410 

Diogenes Laertius, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 407 
DiONTsius of IJalicamassusy — — 34, 35 

Diversity y its ii^iportance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how, — — ibid, to 252 

DoNATUs, — — — — 74j 272 

E. 

iBarthy Feminine, why, . — — 47 

G g EcCLIE- 
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ECCLESIASTICLS) — -* : 5tl 

Element, defined, 324. prlmaiy Artieulatio|i9 or Letters 

so called, why, iM. their exle^are appUc»tia% 9^ 

See Letters* 

Empirky wko, — — — 35i 

Enclitics, among 4he Pronouns, theiir <^racter, 84, 8$ 

English Tongt^^ its role as to Crenders, 43. a pe^diigr 

priTilege of, 58» expresses the power of contradistinc- 

tiTe and enclitic Pronpiuis, 85. its pOTerty as to the 

expression of Modes and Tenses, 148. its analogy. 

in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. neglected 

by illiterate Writers, ibid, fiource and power of its Ai^ 

tides, 215 to 233. shews the Predicate of thePropor 

sition by position, as also the Accusative Case of the 

Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its character, as a Lan« 

guage, — — — . — • 408 

Epictetus, — — — 310, 407 

fiw/s^/XD, its Etymology, — — 368 

Ether Masculine, why, — ^- 46 

Euclid, a difference between him and VtrgUy 69. his 

Theorems founded upon what, — '340 

Euripides, — — 52, 310, 331 

l^xisteme, differs from JEssence, how, — 294, 433 

Experience, founded on what, — 352 

Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 

ibid, beholden to Science, tho^ Science not to that, 353 



Form and Matt^, 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
mysteriously blended in their co-existence, ibiA, and 
312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans- 
ferred from lower things to the highest, 311. pce*e3fr» 
^tent, where, 312. described hy Cicero^ 311, 313, in 
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Speech, whst, Sf5, S2ff, 3^, &c.* Form of Fonns, 
512. triple order of Ferms in Art, 374. in Natore, 
377. hktfilligihie or specific Forms, their pecaliar 
character, 364, 365, 872, 380, 396, 436, 438. 

Fartti^^ FetaiiBiiie, why, — -—57 

.^VLtlEU, — , . — — 183 

G. 

Gaza iTnEoDpftiE, his Definition of a Word, 21. ex- 
plains' the Persons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits the 
Subjunctive for an Article, 78. Ms ascount of the 
Tei^es, 129. of Modes, 140. qudteil, 151. calls the 
Infinitlye the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 181. his de- 
finition of an Adverb, 195. arranges Advei^s by 
cliTsses according to the ordei^ of the Prec^icaments, 
ilO. explains the power df the Article, 2l8. quoted, 
225. explains the difiecent powers of conjunc^dve Par« 
tides, 245. of disjunctive, 249. his singular expfansC- 
tSon of a ^erse in Horner^ 253. quoted, 262, 271 

Gemistus, GeorgiuSj otherwise Plethoy his doctrine of 
Ideas or intelligible Forms, — — 395 

tjr6nders^ their origin, 41. their natural number,' 42. 
(See Sex) why wanting to the first and second Pro- 
noun, — * JL- _ — 69 - 

Genus and Species^ why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
ihit of Number, — — — 39 

Geometry^ founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmedc independent on Experiment, ibid, (See 
Science.) its Subject, what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, — — ibid. 

God, expressed by Niters, such as to 3iib», Numen 4<. . 
why, 54, 55. as Masculine, why, ibid, immutable, 
Or g 2 and 
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and superior to Time asd its distinctions, 9^. allwise, 
and always wisie, 301. immediate objects of his Wis- 
dom, what, Ufid, whom among men he may be sup- 
posed to love, 30^. Form of Forms, soTereign Artist, 
312, 313, 437. above all Intensions and Remissions, 
162, 359, 439. his Existence different from that of 
Man, how, 360, 362. his divine Attributes, 361. his 
Existence necessarily infers that of Ideas or exemplary 
Forms, 379, 380, 436. exquisite Perfection of these 
divine Ideas or Forms, 380, 437. his stupendous view 
of all at once, 389, 390, 442. region of Ifruth, 163, 
391, 40?, 405. in him Knowledge and Power unite, 

440 

iroody above all utility, and totally distinct from it, 297. 
sought by all men, 296, 298. considered by all as va- 
luable for itself, ibid, intellectual, its character, 299. 
See Science^ God. 

GORGIAS, — — — 52 

Grammar^ philosophical or universal, 2. how essential 
to other Arts, 6* how distinguished from other 
irrammars, . ~i — — 11 

Grammarians^ error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
In degrees of Comparison, 198. in the Syntax of Con- 
junctions, — — — 238 

Greeks, their character, as a Nation, 415,4^. Asiaiic 
Greeks, different from the bther Greeks, and why, 410. 
Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay^ ^ 417, 4^. 

Greek Tongue^ how perfect in the expression of Modes 
and Tenses, 147. force of its imperatives in the^past 
tenses, 156. wrong in ranging Interjections with Ad- 
Terbs, 289. its character, as a Language, 418, 423 

&BOCIKUS, his System of the Tenses, — ' 128 

H. Herac 
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H. 

Heracutus, Saying of, 8. his Systeqi of things, what, 

'369, 370 

JIermes, his Jigure, Attributes, and Charact^, 324, 
325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called o tro/n'rjf j the Poet, by Piato^ — 223 

Ho iiDLY's Accidence, — -^ 128 

Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 253, 

273, 285, 308, 417, 421 

Horace, 57, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 

232, 260, 413, 424, 425 
I. 

Ideas, of what. Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if only 
particular were to exist, the consequence what, 337 
to 339. general, their importance, 341, 342. under- 
valued by whom, and why, 350. of what faculty the 
Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 390. the 
only objects of Science and real Knowledge, why, 368. 
acquired, how, 353, to 374. derived, whence, 374, 
SfC. their triple Order in Art, 376. the same in Na- 
ture, 381, essential to Mind, wliy, 37^, 380. the first 
and highest Ideas, character of, 380, 440. Ideas, their 
different Sources, stated, 400. their real source, 434, 

438 

Jeremiah, — — — 405 

ImaginatioTiy what, . 354^ differs from Seose, how, 355. 

* from Memory and Recollection, how, — ibid. 

Individuals, why so called, 39, 40. quit their character, 
how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how expressed 
by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 234, 346. 

' become objects of Knowledge, how, — 369 

Instant. '" See Npw. 

Intellect, Soe Mind. 

G g 3 Iijiter. 
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ItftCRJECTiONS^ their application and ejEect, 289. no 
distinct Fart of Speech vith th^ Greeks^ though with 
tiie Latins^ 289. their character and description, 290 

Interrogation^ its species explained and illustiated) 151, 
to 154. Interrogatives refuse the Article, why, 2S8 

JoHANN£S Gramma T. See Phix^oponus. 

IfOCRATES, -1- — 421 

JUWAW,^ — — — 41 § 

K. 

KUSTER. 176 

Knowle(^ej if any more excellent than Sensation, the 
consequence, — — — 371, 372 

t. 

Lancuagjc, how constituted, 327. defined, 329. bounded 
ia'compact, 314, 327. fSee Speech.) symbolic, not 
imitatiye, why, 332 to 355. impossible for it to cxppesi 
the real Essences of things, 335. its double capacity, 
why necessary, 348. its Matter, what,. 349. its Form, 
what, ibid, its Precision and Permanence deriTed 
whence, 345. particular Languages, "their Identity, 
whence, 374pi their Diversity, whence, ibid, Sfie^En- 
glish^ Greek^ Latin^ Oriental. 

Latik Tongue^ deficient in Aorists, and how it supplies 
the defect, 125. its peculiar use of the Prosteritum 
jPerfectumy 131. ha^ recouijse to Auxiliars for some 
Modes and Tenses, 148. to a Periphrasis for some 
Participles, 185. in what sense it has Articles,, 
233. the Ablative^ a Case peculiar to it, 276. right 
in separating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, 411. 
not made for Philosophy, ibid. 412. sunk with JBoe- 
thiusy — ' ^ -^ — 416 

Letters^ 
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^Le^ersy whit Soeraies thovglit of their Injentoty 325; 

dlTine honours paid hun by the Eg^pticmsj ibwL Seo 

Element* 
Libertyyiis influepce xkj^on Men's Genitts^ — 420 
Ufcy connected with Being, — 300, 301, 432 

LiNNjEUS, . — ^ 44 

Liieraturey its cause, and that of Virtue, connected, 

how, 407. antient, reconunended to the Studj of fhe 

liberal, 424. its peculiar elect with regard to a man's 

character, — — 425, 426 

Logky what, — -— — 3, 4 

LoKGiNus, noble remark of, — ^- 420 

LUGIAN, — — — 41 

IiVCiLitrs, — -^ — ibid. 

M. 
Macrobius, shcMTt account of him, 414. quoted, 127, 

157,168 
Many rational and social, 1, 2. his peculiar ornament, ^ 
what, 2. first or prior to Man, what, 9, 209. his Ex- 
istence, the manner of, what, 359. how most likely 
to adrance in happiness, 362. has within him some* 
thing diyine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 393 to" 
401. Medium, through which he derires them, what, 
359, 393. his errors, whence, 406. to be corrected, 
how, - — — — ibid 

Mmuscripts quoted, of OlVmpiodorus, 371, 394, 395» 
of PuiLOPONus, 431, 433, 437. of Paoexus, 434, 
435, 433, 440. of Damascius, — ^l 

MifeRGiANus Capella, short account of him, 415 
Master Artist, what forms his character, — • 111 
Matter joined with Formy 2, 7. its original meaning, con- 
founded bj the Vulgar, how, 309. its extensive cha- 
racter according to antient Philosophy; 308* described 
Gg4 by 
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by Cktroy 313. of Language, what, 315. described 

at latge, — — — 316, ^c. 

Maximus TyriusJ his notion of the supreme Intellect, 

, ' . \&t 

Memory and RecoUection^ what, 355. distinguished from 

Imagination or Phansy, how, — ibid. 

Metofihor^ its use, . — — 269 

Metijiphysicians modern^ their Systems, what, — 392 
Milton, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 53, 56, 5p^60, 
112, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268. 404, 437. 
Mivn (i^ot Sense) recognizes time, 107 to 1 12. univer- 
sal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Sense does) 
from the objects of its perception, 301. acts in Part 
through the body, in Part without it, 305. its high 
power of separation, 306, 366. penetrates into all 
things, 307. ^oZs^rxtxls^ what, 310. Mind differs 
from Sense, how., 364, 365. the source of Union by 
. viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. of Distinction by 
viewing Many in One, 366. without Ideas, resembles 
what, 380. region of Truth and Science, 371, 372. 
that or Body, which has precedence, 392, ^c. Mind 
human, how spontaneous and easy in its Eneigies, 
361, 362. all Minds similar >uid congenial, why, 395 
Modes or Moons, whence derived, and to what end 
destined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141, Poten- 
• tial, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. In- 
quisitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Opta- 
tive, ibid, the several Species illustrated from Horner^ 
Virgil, and Milton^ 145 to 147. Infinitive Mode, its 
peculiar character, 162, 163. how dignified by the 
Stoics J 161. other Modes resolvable into it, 166. its 
application and ' coalescence, 167. Mode of Science, 
of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Legislature, 168 to 
170. Modes compared and distinguished, 149 to 160. 

Greek 
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Greek Imperatives of the Past explained and illuS'^ 
trated, _ _ — 156,157' 

Momi^ Feminine, why, ^ ' .^i- — 45 

Motion^ and even its, PriTation, necessarily Imply Time,. 

^ ' • 95 

MuRETUs, quoted, 441, 442. his. notion of the Ao. 
manfj — ^ — i — ibid, 

MtJSONius RuFus, — — 415 

N. 

Names J proper, what the consequence if no other 

words^ 337 to 339. their use, 345. hardly parts of 

Language, — — 846, 373 

Nathan and David, ^- — ^32 

Nature^ first to Nature, first to Man, how they clifier, 

9, 10, frngality of, 320. Natures subordinate slibser* 

vient to the higher, — — ; 359 

NicEPHORus. See Blemmides. • 

Nicomac'hus, — — — 437 

Noun, or SubstantiTe, its three Sorts, 37. what Nouni;i 

susceptible of Number, and why, 39. only Part of 

Speech susceptible of Gender, "" — 41, 171 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no part of 

it, 101, 102. analogous to a Point in a geometrical 

Line, ibuL its use with respect to Time, 104. its mi« 

nute and transient Presence illustrated, 117. by this 

Presence Time made piresent, 116, 117, 118. See 

s Timej Place, Space. < . 

Kumber^ to what words it appertains, and why, 39> 40 

O. 

Ohjeetorsy ludicrousj 293. grave, — 294 
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«, Steculitte, why, — -^ ' 4f 

OibTMPiODoauS) quoted from » Manuscript— *--^bis no- 

tioB of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371,37^2. ofgd"< 

Boral Ideas, the Objects of Science, 3P4, 305 

Dirs, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 26^ 

to 265. by the help of external conneetiires, 24], 265 
Oriental Languages^ number of thotr Parts of Speech, 

3i&, their character and Genius, — ^9" 

Orpkxus,, . _^ — — 441 

Oviifc^ . — — 132, 141, 20a 



P. 



Participle, how difTereftt from the Verb, Q4,. 184. itt 
. essence or character, 184. how different from ihe 

Ad^tire^ 1S6« See Aitributivey Latin and £ir^ 

6X.ISH Tongu^. 
farikularsy how, though infinite, expressed by Wor^s 

which are finite, 346. consequence of attaching our« 

sekes whoUy to themj — — 351 

Faxwanias, — , — — 285 

Fiereeption and VoUtpoUj the Soal^s kadiog Pflwerr, 15, 

17. Perc^tfon two.fojd. 34^. In IVUp wlmt first, 9,. 

K), 353, 359. sensitive and intellective differ, how, 
. 364, 365. if not ciyrrespoBdeirt to its objects, erro- 

Beotts, — — . — 371 

JPmod, See Sentence* 
Pempatetic Philosophy, in the latter ages commonly 

tmited with the PkOonhy 16Q. what species of Sen- 

tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cases, 277. 

bald words founded in Compact, — 314 

Perizosuu^x 
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Perizonius^ his rational acconnt of ike Persons in 
Nouns alid Pronouns, — — I7i 

PfeRsius, 7^, 163, 37|2. short account ofhtscharac* 
ier, — — _ _ 413 

Persgnsj first, second, third^ ^eir Origin and Use, 

C5 to (57 ^ 

Fham^* Sieo Inu^ruUion. 

PHiLOPaMus, his notion of Time, 431. of the business of 
Wisdom or Philosophy, 433. of God, the Sore- 
reign Artist, — — — 437 

Philosophi/j what would banish it out of the World', 
293, 294. its proper business, what, 433. antient 
differs from modern, how, 308. modern its chief 
object, idiat, — . — , — ihii 

Philosophers^ antient, who not qutriified to write or talk 

, about them, 270. provided words for new Ideas^ 
how, — _ _ _ 269 

Philosophers^ modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. their 
employment, 351, their Criterion of Truth, ibid^ de- 
duce all from' Body, 392.' supply the place of occult 
Qualities, how, ' — — — 393 

Place J mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illustrate 
the present Time, and the present Instant^ ibid* its 
Various relatiotts denoted, how, 266, 271, its Lati. 
tude and Universality, — — 266 

Plato, 21. how many parts of Speech he admitted,'32. 
his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 92. 
his Style abounds with Particles, M^hy, 269. new- 
coined Word of, 269. quoted 325. in what he placed 
real happiness, 362. his two different and opposite 
Etymologies of 'l/Brt^t^nf, 369, 370. his Idea of Time, 
389. quoted, 407. his character, as a writer, com- 
pared wtth Xenophon and Arktvtky — 422 

PllTHO. 
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Pletuo. See Gehistvs. 

Punt, his account how the antient artists inscHbed 
their names upon their Works, — 136 

Plutauch, — — — 33 

Poetry y what, ^ — — — 5, ff 

Porphyry, — — » — 39 

Positioriy its force in Syntax, 26, S74, 276, 230 

Prepositions, 32. defined, 261. theii: use, 266. their 
, original Signification, ^^6, tbeir subsequent and figu- 
rative, 268. their different application, 270, 271. 
force in Composition, 271, 272. change into Adverbs^ 

272, 205 
Principles^ to be estimated from their consequences, 7. 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diversity, their different 
end& and equal importance to the Universe, 250. 
(See One, Umotiy Diversity.) elementary Principles 
mysteriously blended, 307. their invention difficult, 
' why, 325. those of Arithmetic and Geometry how 
simjile, — — ^ — 352 

Pri$ci^n, defines a Word, 20. explains from.Philoso- 
phy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. explains 
bow Indicatiim and Relation differ, 63. the nature of 
the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Persons, 67. his rea- 
son "why the two first Pronouns have no Genders, 70. 
why But one Pronoun of each sort, 71. ranges Arti* 
des with Pronouns according to the Stoics^ 74. a per- 
iinent observation of his, 88. explains the double 
Power of the Latiu Prdeteritum, 125, 131. his doc^ 
^ trine concerning the Tenses, 130. defines Moods or 
.Modes, 141. his notion of the Imperative, 155. of 
the Infinitive, 165, 166. of Verbs which naturally 
precede the Infinitive, 168. of Impersonals, 175. o^ 
Verbs Neuter, 177. of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
ferby 195, of Comparatives, 202. quoted, 210. his 

reason 
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reason why certain Pronouns coalesce not with the 
Article, 225, 226. explains the different powers of 
ConnectiTes which conjoin, 243, 244, 245* of 
ConnectiTCS which disjoin, 250. quoted 262^ 
his notion of the Interjection, 291. of Sound or 
Voice, — — — 315 

Proclus, his Opinion about Rest, 95, 431. quoted, 310. 
explains the Source of the Doctrine of Ideas, 434^ 

435,436,438 

Pronouns, why so called, 63. their Species, or Persons, 
6Sf 66. why the first and second hare no Sex, 69, 70. 
resemble Articles, but how distinguished, 73. their co- 
alescence, 74, 75. their importance in Language, 77. re- 
lative or subjunctive Pronoun, its nature and use, 78, 
to 83. those of the first and second person when expres- 
sed, when not, 83. ^E^t^HikuI and a^9oTo»tt^iir«f, how dis- 
tinguished, 84. Primitiyes, refuse the Article, why, 225 

Protagoras, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophism of 
his, ~ — — — 144 

Proverbs ofSolomony •^ — 405 

PuBLius Syrus, — — — 13!4 

Q. 

QuiNTiLiAN^ — — 154, 233, 407 

Qualities occult^ what in modern Philosophy supplies 

their place, — — — 393 

R. 

Relatives^ mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
usual Case, the Genitive, — — ibid^ 

RhetoriCy what, — — — 5, 6 

ROMANS their character as a Nation, 411. JRofTian Ge- 
nius, its maturity and decay, — 418, ^c. 

S. Sallvs- 
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fAixrttiw Phiioscmph. — — 401 

SAUfCTivsy his efegant aceouitt of tire diffiereirt Arti res- 
pecting Speech, 5. quoted, 56, 163, 171. rejects Im- 
pei-sonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of the'Con- 
jnftctioB, after Stdigery 238. of the Interjection, 

491 
ScAirtOER, his Etymology of Qta^, 82. his notion of 
Tenses from Grocinus^ 128. his elegant obsenra;iSoii 
upon the order of the Tenses, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how th^JLatins supply the place of Articles, 233. 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his subtle expli- 
cation of its various powers, , 242, to 247, 258. his 
reason from Philosophy why Substantives do not 
coalesce, 264. his origin of Prepositions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientiay — — 370 

Science t 5. its Mode the Indieative, and Tense the Pre- 
sent, why, 1.59. its Conjunction the Collective, whyy 
246. defended, 295. valuable for its. consequences, 
ibid, for itself, 296 to 303. (Sec God.) pure and 
speculative depends on Principles the most simple, 
352. not beholden to Experiment, though Experi- 
^ xaent to it, 353. whole of it seen in Composition and 
Division, 367. its Etymology, 369. residence of it- 
self and its objects, where^ 372. See Mind. 
Scriptures^ their Sublimity, whence, — i 410 

Seneca, — — — ,47, 139. 414 

Scnsaliony of the Present only, 105, 107, 139. none of 
Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 33^ 
369, its Objects infinite, 338, 353« Mau's first Per. 
^3 I ception, 
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tteptiott, ibid*, consequence of attadiiiig ofiTS6h%l 

whollj to its Object!, $51. how psior to Intellection^ 

37d. |iQW snbsequent, ««-' *«/ 391 

Sentence* definition of, II), "SO. its irsMrious Specieft in^es- 

tigated, 14^ 15.' Uiiistrated from MUton^ 147^ S^c 

eonnecton between Seiftencefi and Modes, .144 

SepBoratim^. corporeal in^rior to menial, wbj, 306 

S«»YIV8, — — l»,^7, 43« 

Setx:^ (See Gender,) tcaasferfed is Language ta Beings, 

ihat ia Nature waot k^ and vky, 44^ 45. Substances 

4ioae susceptible of it; -^ — 171 

SoAK^EAu, — U,a3,23, 41,4f,&l, 53 

4$%^, FeBiiniae, why, — — 46 

Ssitfucius^ bis t]4pie Order of Ideas or Forms, 38 1, 

382 
SafHociES, — -^ ~ 438 

£oti/, its leading Powers, — *^ ' 15, i^c. 

&mnd^ species of, 314, 317. the TXn, or Matter of 

luanguage, 315. defined, 316* See Voice* 
S^me^ how like, bow unlike to Time, -IXK), l!let 

iBtare. 
Speechy peculiar Ornament of Man^ 1, 2. how resolved 
or analysed, % its four principal Parts, and why 
jthefie, aad not others, ^^8, to 31. its Matter and Form 
. taken toge&er, 307 to 31*5. its Mailer taken sepa- 
rately, 316 to 3W. its Form taken separately, 327 
to 359. necessity of Speech, whence, 332, 333, foun- 
ded in Compact, -^ — *- 314, 3W 
€l»SNSER, — — — 134, 1©4 
Spirits^ anbnal, subtle Etiier, nenrousDucts, Vibrations^ 
ifc. their uie in i^ocfern Philosopfay. See QualUief 
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Stoid, hofw many Parts of Speech thty held, 84. ran^ 
ged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their account 
of the Tenses, 130. . multiplied the number of Sen- 
tences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the infinl- 
tire only, into which they supposed all other Modes 
resolrable, 164 to 166. their logical view of Verbs, 
and, their Distinctions subsequent, 179 to 181. their 
notion of the Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. cal- 
led the Adverb fijAv^ixhr, and why^ ^10. called tht 
Preposition ov^hafMs zrfoBtrnds, 261. invented new 
Words, and gave new significations to old ones, 269. 
thdr notion of Cases, 278. of the ^'TXn or Matter of 
Virtae, 309, 310. of Sound, 316. of the Species 
of Sound, 322. their Definition of an Element, 

324 

Subjed and Predicaief how distinguished in Greeks 230. 

bow in Englishy ibid, analagous to what in nature, 

279 
Substance and Attr&nUe^ 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Substance susceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Substance, 
264. incapable of Intension, and therefore of Com. 
parison, — — — 201, 202 

Substantive, 30, 31. described, 37. primary, ibid, to 
62. secondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pronoun.) 
Substantive and Attributive^ analogous in Nature to 
what, — — — 279 

2t;fAC«/tAfls n«^«flri^C«/x«, &C. — — 180 

Sun^ Masculine^ ^^y> ^-^ — 45 

S^haj a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 

S^boly what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, ibid, 
prdfcrred to it in constituting Language, why, 332 

T. Tensesy 
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T. 

Tenses y tbeir natural number, and why, 110, 120. 
Aorists, 123. Tenses either passing or completiTc, 
what authorities for these distinctions, 128 to 130* 
Praterttum perfedtufii of the Latins^ peculiar uses of, 
131 to 134. Imperfectumy peculiar uses of, 135< to 
137. order of Tenses in common Grammars not for* 
tuitous, -7- — ^ , — — 138 

Terence, — — 205,206,272! 

The and A. See Article. 

Themistius, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the idea 
of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on the Soul's 
existence, 1 12* of the latent transition of Nature from 
one Genus to another, — — i 259, 432 

Theodectes, — — — 35 

Theofhrastus, his notion of Speech under its Tarious 
Relations, 4. mentioned, — ^ — ^ 419 

Theuth, InTemtpr of Letters, 324. See Hermes. 

TiBULLUS, — — 76,132,133 

i^JhiSy Masculine, why, 50. why implied in erery Verb, 
95, 96. gaTC risb to Tenses, ibid, its most obyious 
division, 97. how like, how unlike, to Space, 100 to 
103. strictly speakmg no Time present, 105. in what 
sense it may be called present, 116, 117,43?. all 
Time diTisifoie and extended, 118, 100, 101. no ob- 
ject of Sensation, why, 105. how faint and shadowy 
in existence, 106, 431. how, and by what power, 'we 
gain its idea, 107. Idea of the past, prior to that of th^ 
future, 109. that of the futiife, how acquired, ll)9, 
110. how connected with Art and Prudence, 111. of 
what faculty. Time the proper Object, 112. how 
H h ^ inti. 
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Intimately connected with the Soul, ilnd. order and ra* 
lue of its several Species, 113. whaf things exist in'it^ 
what not, 160 to 162. its natural effect on things exi. 
isting in it, IGl, 50. described by Plato^ as the 
moying Picture of permanent Eternity, 389. this ac- 
count explained by Boeihius^ ibicf^ See Now or In- 
stant. ' - 
Truth, necessary, immutable, superior to all dis^nctipns 
of present, past, and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Beings God.) its place or region, 162, 
372. seen in Composition and Division^ 3, 367, even 
negative, , in some degree synthetical, 3, 250, 364p 
every Tri^h One, and so recognized, how, 364, 365. 
factitious Truth, r-- — — '4,03 

V. 

Varro, ^ =— 56, 61, 74, 41? 

Verb, 31. its more loose, as well as more strict accefk 
tations, 87, 193* Verb, strictly so called, its charac- 
ter, 93, 94, distinguished from Participles, 94. from 
Adjectives, ibid, implies Time, why^ 95. Tenses, QSj, 
119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. Verbs, how suscep- 
tible of Number and Person, 170. Species of Verbs, 
173. active, 174. passive, ibidi middle, 175,^ 176. 
transitive^ 177. neuter, ibid, inceptive, 1^6, 182. de- 
sideratiYe or meditative, 127. formed out pf Substan- 

. tives, 182, 183. (See Time^ Tenses^ Modes.) Imper- 
sonals rejected, — r -r- 175 

Verbs Substantives^ their pre-eminence, 88. essential to . 
every Proposition, ibid, implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote existence, 88. vary, as varies the Ex- 
istence, ot Being, which they denote, 91, 92, See 
J^eingy Truthy God. 

Verses^ 
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'fersesy logical, • — — 340 

Vicfy Feminine; why, — — ' 56 

Virgil, 46, 47, 48, 49, 67, 68, 83> 132. Ms peculiar 
.method of coupling the passing and completiTe Tenses, 
133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 206, 235, 
286, 287, 339, 401, 432. his idea of the Roman^Q^^ 
niu«, -^ ,r- .-^ 235, 412 

Virtue^ Feminine, why, 5b. moral and intellectual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310, its 
Form, what, 311. connected with Literature, how, 

, 407 

Understanding^ its Etymology, 369. human understand. 

ing, a x:omppsite of what, — - 425 

Unian^ natural, th^ great objects of, 264, 279. per. 

ceiTed by what power, 363. in every Truth, whence 

deriyed, — — — — 365 

Universe. See World. 

Foice, defined) 318. simple, produced how, 318, 319. 
differs from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, species of, 321 to 323. See 
Vowel) Consonant) Element. 
Volition* See Perception. * 

Vossiw, — — — 35, 75y 290 

Vowel) what, and why so called, — 321, 3^2 

Utility ) always and only sought by the isordid and iilibe. 

ral, 5&4, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, were 

there not something beyqpil it, 297. See Good, 

Whole and ^art$) — — 7 

Wisdom) liow some Philosophers thought it distinguished 

f^omWit^ — — 358,433 

WoEOS, 
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^ Words, defined,. 20, 21, 328. the s^eral S]^de» of^ 
23 to 31 « significant by themselves, sigoificaiitby Ror 
iation, 27* rarUble, invatiable, 34. sigoifieaBt by 
tfaemselTes and alone, 37 io 211. by Relatkm and as- 
sociated, 213 to 274v significant by Compact, 314, 
327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Symbols, of 
what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 341 to 349, 
^2. how, though |in Number finite, able to express 
infinite Particulars, — — 346, 372, 373 

World, Tisible and external, the passing Picture of what, 
383, 437. preserved one and the same, though ever 
changing, how, 384, 385. its Cause not Toid of Rea« 
* son, — — — — 436 

Writers, ancient polite, differ frorii medem polite, ia 
what and why, — — 259, 260 

* X. 

XEsropHoy, S6, 407. his character, as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plato and Aristotle^ — 422> 423 

Y. 

TXji, 308. Sec Matter, Syha^ 
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